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REFLECTIONS ON A NEW YEAR; 


Ow entering upon another year of 
eur labours, it is natural, and not un- 
wise, to pause a little in our course, 
and to collect a few of those reflections, 
which the observation of passing years 
cannot but awaken. Every year, as it 
leaves us, is bringing us so much 
nearer the final close of all our years 
upon earth, and when we contemplate 
that termination, not a distant one, 
of pursuits and anxieties which now 
seem so important, it is covet 
sible not to have some feeling of thei 
shadowy nature, and to regard them 
with a tem somewhat different 
from that which they commonly ex- 
cite in us. We cannot but smile, in 
this review, at the fretting and dis- 
turbance, which even the most trivial 
of those cares may have occasioned to 
us; they are already swallowed up in 
the abyss of time, yet we are, 
perhaps, tlessly permitting our- 
selves again to be by 
circumstances equally insignificant, 
which will, in their turn, pass awa 
with as little influence upon the soli 
materials of our happiness, or from 
which we ourselves shall away 
= more effectually. e cannot 

back, too, upon any past year, 
without seeing he. forms of many 
whom we loved and valued, first va- 
nishing from our sight, and then, bv 
from our imaginations. In 

this region of shadows, the human 
beings, with whom our sentiments of 
happiness or of admiration have been 


_ most intimately biended, partake of 


the same unsubstantial existence with 


| every thing else which occupies us; 


—new actors crowd in upon the stage, 
with whom our Soames and affec- 
tions are again insensibly mingled,— 
and when we ourselves shall remove 
from it, we must not imagine that the 
blank which we occasion, will be at all 
wider or more deeply felt. There is 
something in all this humiliating to 
our self-estimation,—but it is an 
useful lesson, and a sound estimate of 
life and of ourselves, is much more 
valuable than a flattering one. We 
need not be afraid that it will render 
us either too indifferent in the game 
of life, or too much overwhelmed with 
ture is so deeply attached to itself and 
to every thing about it, that it is sel- 
dom in any great hazard of falling 
into such an extreme; our “ enter- 
prises,” whether “ of great pith and 
moment” or no, eommonly occupy 
us too exclusively to be in much dan- 
ger of being “‘ sicklied o'er with the 
cast of thought,”—but if we 
thought a little more, there might be 
more wisdom in our aims, and less 
disappointment in their failure. It is 
useful to acquire a habit of “ reason- 
ing thus with life,” that we may not 
have our j i i 


wi 
out, or from our own overweening 
humours within. 

It is far, however, from our wish 
to inculcate an insensibility to 
events of life. We wish men to 
as as possible amidst the chances 
whi ey may encounter, but by 
means to be unconcerned or 
On the contrary, we think that disas- 


oh and that we may easily slide along in 
4 
te the stream of time, without any ob- 


ter or disappointment, if it affects us 
too much at the time, commonly 
passes away too soon from our re- 
collection. We are in a state of 
despair, perhaps, for a few days, whe- 
ther it be occasioned by the loss of a 
dear friend, or of a thousand pounds, 
—by the alarm of a radical mob, or 
by a sarcasm in some ludicrous publi- 
cation,—and then we think no more 
of our friend or of our fears,—forget 
that we have been able to live, even 
without our money, and that we have 
not found the jest adeath-blow. The 
memory of some of the most insig- 
nificant of such adventures, indeed, is 
apt, we fear, to stick longer by us, 
+ that of the more weighty and 
important ; little paltry passions are 
mingled with these ; but our friends 
leave us, and we too soon get new 
ones, an? our worst alarms and cross 
accidents pass away without either 
leaving us grateful for their removal, 
or fetitherinig us wiser again at their re- 
turn, by the experience that we had 
so much overrated them. We do not, 
however, mean to enter at present into 
any regular moral discussion. It is 
enough to exercise that degree of re- 
flection, which, in these moments, al- 
most every one is prompted to. The 
year which has just gone, like every 
other before it, will, if we give way to 
such reflections, tend both to loosen 
an inordinate love of life, and to ele- 
vate our view to nobler prospects. 
There are few men in“this short 
veriod who have not had occasion to 
ment over the failure of some of 
their most favourite views of happi- 
ness. Both in public and private it 
has contained losses and disappoint- 
ments to all. We have, in this jour- 
nal, had occasion to record the deaths 
of great and excellent men in the pro- 
™inent positions of rank or of genius. 
These have been public losses, and 
they are of a kind to which the eyes 
of all are directed. At this moment, 
in our sister island, a general mourn- 
ing prevails over the fate of an illus- 
trious and virtuous Lady,* the partner 


of the yepresentative of majesty. Such: 


an event draws ail eyes to rd it, 

valuable wives and We've 
departing around us, likewise, in pri- 
vate life,—and many a heart that 
beat high with hope and joy in the 
beginning of the last year, has been 


The Countess Talbot. 
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sorely wounded in its course. In 
such a world, it does not become us 
to go on unthinkingly ; one moment 
may tear up from the roots the most 
firmly established systems of human 
happiness; and while such things 
are, thought and sentiment seem far 
more suited to our condition than 
careless gaiety and forgetfulness. 

The year which has left us has 
been one likewise of much suffering, 
from the distresses of the times. 
Here, too, there has been a disap- 
pointment. We too readily looked 
to the close of that tremendous war 
which for so many years darkened 
our 7 as to the close of eve 
human ill. We almost seemed tothin 
that a millenium was in its progress ; 
but we have had both greater suffer- 
ing and alarm, in these days of peace, 
than we had to endure during the 
worst periods of the war. At least 
so we are apt to think at present, for 
we always reckon the present evil as 
the worst. We have had to witness 
the melancholy spectre of povert 
making its gigantic progress throug 
our mercantile population, and not 
having its arrows blunted by the shield 
of religion, but rather envenomed, and 
made infinitely more destructive, by 
the poison of infidelity. The bad 
spirit of an unhallowed licentiousness 
has but too fatally spread around us, 
—and in order to check it, it has been 
thought necessary to have recourse to 
such measures as formerly seemed to 
be justified, only, by the alarm of a fo- 
reign enemy, abetting the projeets of 
the disaffected at home. It is amidst 
such impressions, publie and private, 
that we have entered upon a new 
year, and we can scarcely feel thtose 
joyful sentiments of mutual congra- 
tulation of which that season is com- 
monly so profuse. We see not the 
termination of gloom and apprehen- 
sion, and we set down our steps in- 
securely and with trembling. 

There is sometimes an advantage, 
however, in things reaching their acme. 
It is then commonly observed, that 
they are on the point of change. Evils, 
indeed, produce their own cure, and 
we are much satisfied of the existence 
of that vis medicatriz nature, by which 
health is restored’ in the disorders of 
the world. It is true, that these dis- 
orders often. break out to such a de« 
gree, as to occasion vast inconvenience, 
and the process of cure goes on through 
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revolutions, conquests, bloody battles, 
massacres, and every sort of extreme 
surgical operation: we are in hopes, 
however, that our radicalism will pass 
ve without opening. another vein ; 


the bleeding at Manchester, rather, it 
is to be apprehended, added to the in- 
flammatory symptoms of the disease. 


' What we chiefly trust to.as the remedy 


in this case, is the more thorough ac- 
uaintance which, in this season of 
istress and suffering, those in the 
higher stations of society will form 
with the lower. As fear subsides, 
sympathy will increase, and there will 
be a greater eagerness to supply, in as 
far as is possible, all the physical and 
moral wants of the poor. That there 
is something wrong in our institu- 
tions for these purposes, is pretty ap- 
parent, from the evil being increased 
rather than diminished by their 
means. Nor is it yet clear how the 
remedy is to be brought about; but 
there are vast resources in the human 
mind, when it is brought steadily to 
bear upon any subject, and methods 
may be discovered, which even Mr 
Owen has been unable to hit upon. 
The great thing, as we have said, is 
to bring all the classes of society into 
contact, and to make them take a deep 
-interest in each other, and this the 
at state of affairs is doing for us. 
he lower classes, in particular, have 
been laid open and exhibited, as a 
subject in an anatomical school, for 
the inspection of the higher: they 
Ahave seen them in their ignorance 
and in their knowledge, in their tur- 
bulence, and in their patience, in 
their piety, and in their infidelity. 
,, The spectacle has been terrible and 
alarming, no less than affecting,—and 
in both ways, it will operate, we 
trust, to good. Legislators and the 
higher classes will be made to feel, 
that even the less reasonable demands 
of the lower are not entirely to be ne- 
glected,—that in their utmost extra~ 
vagancies, it is still human nature that 
is at work, and that none of the work- 
ings of a nature, which is common to 
us all, are to be met without some de- 
gree of sympathy. Extravagant de- 
mands will be. silenced by reasonable 


-concessions ;——even our ministers are 


now become Parliamentary reformers 
in their way,—every thing must have 
a beginning, and it is in such begin- 
nings that we rather ground our hopes 
for the future, than permit our fears 
to be awakened by any supposed in- 
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fringements on the letter of the con- 
stitution, infringements which, in the 
present state of society, can be of no 
very lasting nature. 

__ There is an immense deal attempt- 
ed, at least, in the world, at present, 
with a view to its improvement,—and 
although very possibly more may be 
expected from many of these attempts 
than they will, in the first instance, 
produce, yet they will all do some- 
thing,—and they will all tend to that 
gest consummation, in which we 
think the perfeetion of society will ul- 
timately terminate,—that universal 
sympathy with every thing human— 
which will render the concerns of 
every man a subject of interest to 
every other. The misery and mena- 
ces of the poor, and the fears and com- 
passion of the rich, are all at present 
co-operating to this mighty end ; they 
are showing that a still closer feeling 
and sympathy are required, than can 
be produced by mere cold calculating 
schemes of amelioration ; that it is not 
merely the formation of schools, or 
the distribution of Bibles, or new plans 
for the maintenance of the r, or 
any thing which the rich can do by the 
contribution of a few guineas, or a few 
hours attendance in public meetings, 
where they may gratity their own self- 
consequence by making cloquent ha- 
rangues,—that will do the great busi- 
ness of humanity. These are the mere 
scaffoldings in the grand Christian 
fabric of society, the foundation-stone 
of which was laid in sacRep BLOOD, 
eighteen hundred years ago, which 
has since been gradually rearing in 
the gencral heart and affections of man, 
and is ever more visibly coming into 
view from amid the rubbish of yulgar 
institutions. Man must grapple firml 
with man, before this mighty wor 
can be accomplished : the tower which 
is to be raised to Heaven must be built 
by workmen who are all of one mo- 
ral language, and of one sympathetic 
mind; confusion, and babbling, and 
ignorance of one another’s sentiments 
and. designs, are fitted only to the 
builders of those rude aud inartifi- 
cial fabrics which have no Divine ar- 
chirect to conduct their progress. 
_..We may be asked, perhaps, do we 
really then expect. this perfection of 
society in the, present. world, as what 
is.ever likely. to be, realized? We 
cannot pretend to predict. what will 
be actually attained, because we have 
no complete view of the plans of Di«. 
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vine Providence throughout ; we see 
a little in our own day, and we con- 
nect what we see with the history of 
former ages, however obscurely and 
imperfectly, that in most instances 
may be handed down to us. Whiat 
we see is the progress rather than the 
beginning or the end, and we cannot 
speak very distinctly of the begin- 
ning, nor very confidently of the end. 
But it is a noble thing to catch the 
progress, and, in fact, the highest 
wisdom that man can show, aud what 
may well call forth his most enlight- 
ened efforts, is, in every age, as hu- 
man nature proceeds, to fix the points 
of progress, and to make those efforts 
bear upon them. 

The point to which the present age 
seems to have reached is, that Auman 
nature is coming out more visibly 
from its adventitious distinctions: 
that it is not now as princes, or no- 
bles, or citizens or peasants, that we 
class men in our imaginations, at all 
to the degree, at least, that formerly 
was customary : we are rather disposed 
to look upon all simply as men, and al- 
though there is not yet that charm in 
the word humanity which we think 
will one day be attached to it, yet the 
progress seems to be going on to that 
point. The French Revolution, and 
the quantity of wild yet shrewd per- 
ceptions which accompanied it, gave 
a very rude shock to many of the old 
prejudices of society which they will 
never recoyer: we do not know that 
any thing better has yet come in their 
room, but we think we can see the ten- 
dency toimprovement. The only strong 
aristocracy at present is that of ¢a/ent, 
and that we arenot disposed to admire, 
in itself, more than any other, for it is 
as proud, and supercilious, and selfish 
as ny Its only advantages are, that it 
is a lottery in which all men may 
have nearly an equal chance of drawing 
—that it is a part of man and not of 
his condition, and that the efforts of 
talent must in the long-run benefit 
the species. It may mislead in indi- 
vidual instances, but misdireeted ta- 
lent is encountered by such as is well 
di This, then, is a great point 
in the progress; the next grand point 
must be the overthrow of selfish tastes, 
and private vanities. Men must love 
knowledge for itself, and its uses, and 
not for display,—they must love ucti- 
vity for the good of their fellow crea= 
tures, and not for their own aggran- 


disement,—they must, in ¢word, know 
much more of human nature, and enter 
more thoroughly into all its sentiments, 
—and love it much more, not as It ap- 
pears in themselves, and in their own 
retired conceit,—but as it is retlected 
from every heart, and as it burns from 
bosom to bosom. We have no fan- 
tastic conceptions of a sudden perfeeti- 
bility, but we see a possibility in men 
stepping more and more out of them- 
selves and their narrow spheres; and 
ont the realization of such a possibili- 
ty, we see in man no longer the con- 
tracted being of corrupt Nature, but 
the expanding soul which is touched 
by the fire of a higher and purer in- 
stitution. 

The present state of this country 
gives, as we have already hinted, 
no slight facilities for this result. 
‘The circumstances of the- lower or- 
ders are forced upon the attention of 
the higher, to a degree which never 

ually teok place, and the contem- 
plation must be attended, we believe, 
with an increase of hearty and sym- 
pathetic humanity. Is it not evi- 
dent how much the character of the 
higher orders will be improved, in 
consequence,——both their moral and 
intellectual character? If they see with 
their own eyes, and come into con- 
tact with distresses which their exer- 
tions can to a very considerable extent 
remove, will they not abate somewhat 
of their thoughtless dissipation, and 
feel that the real happiness of their 
nature is to be found in moral and 
beneficent occupation? And what a 
field is there opened for the noblest 
efforts of legislative intelligence, in all 
those questions respecting the support: 
and the education of the people, which 
are now agitating in the nation ! 

As to the people, and their extrava- 
gancies of disaffection, these are best 
to be cured by a feeling that they are 
not neglected ; and they will feel this 
more and more, the more that they 
become the objects, not only of legis- 
lative care, but of the general sympa- 
thy of the orders above them. Much, 
too, is to be done by the progress of 
sound religion, of which, perhaps, we 
have more of the svaffoiding, at 
sent, of solid build 
ing. ithout is in ; 
indeed, actuating the 
society, nothing will go on well or 
steadily to good ;~-all ranks ate called 
devo to imbibe it, as what alone 
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_ to shield us in the hour of danger 


can infuse a moral life into the exer- 
tions of jnan, considered even as a tem- 
porary being.. But it comes, more espe- 
cially, to alleviate the woes, and to ayj» 
mate the toils, of that class of men to 
whom it was originally preached ; and 
a poor man breathing forth faithless 
impiety in the midst of his temporal 
sufferings is one, not only of the most 
melancholy, but most unnatural of all 
spectacles. It is pleasing to see this 
eat subject brought into view by men 
in all professions and situations. A little 
book just been published in this 
city, in which, amid its plain state- 
ments, there are many sound and deep 
observations. It is called “A Fa- 
ther’s Second Present to his Family,” 
and is by the same respectable layman 
who, some time since, peaneniers ta 
the world a work which has been very 
favourably received, entitled, ‘* A Fa- 
ther’s Gift to his Children,” We 
may hereafter give some account of 
this publication, but we are, at prer 
sent, happy to conclude these loose 
and San observations by a quo- 
tation from it, which is not inappli- 
cable to much of what we have been 
saying, and will suggest, better than 
we ourselves have been able to do, the 
appropriate sentiments for a New 
Year. 


* Let us not suppose, from the regula- 
rity of the works of the Almighty, that 
having produced that system which we 
have been contemplating, he ever with- 
draws himself for a moment from any of 
the parts of his creation. He who sus- 
tains the life of the minutest animacule, 
while at the same time he launches along 
the comets, is omnipresent and omniscient, 
and governeth all. ‘The particular provi- 
dence of God, however, as consistent with 
the nature of man as a free agent, is a- 
mong the difficulties which encircle this 

eat subject. But as an affectionate earth- 
y parent still bends a friendly eye towards 
a son, though he is set out into the world, 
leading him with his counsel, and protect- 
ing him with his influence, may we not 
/ suppose also our heavenly Father, though 
he worketh unseen, to turn towards us his 
children his fostering care, to prompt us to 
do well, to strengthen our pood resolutions, 

and to 
guard us in that of temptation ? Nor let 
us doubt of his government, because in 


* that, as in many other instances, we can- 


‘mot compreh 


his doings. The events 
‘of it are as 


as our foresight is 


unexpected 
-limited. The brethren of Joseph were 


but slave, while the Ruler of na- 
tions was in him sending a prime minister 


yr 


Ivanhoe. 7 
into t, and forming ep important. 
link in the history of man. While a late 


haughty conqueror thought he was pavin 
his way to the subjugation of a powerful 
empire, he was but an instrument in the 
Almighty’s hand to forge the bolts of his 
own captivity, and bring back the peace 
of the civilized world. Though our Crea. 
tor ruleth the hosts of heaven, yet the hairs 
of our head are numbered by him: he 
guards the safety of the least of his crea- 
tures; and while he breathes in every 
zephyr, and blooms in every flower, he 
listens to the deyout aspirations of eyer 
sincere and feeling heart through his pant 
less dominions. Let us not, therefore, 
doubt that we are his special care—we to 
whom he has given the supremacy of this 
lower world. As he forth from the 
general order of things, and carries the - 
little migrating bird (without its knowing 
why, or whither it is going) through the 
storms of the wide sea, and after fatigue 
and hunger, places it at length in the 
groves of a finer country, and under a 
more genial sky ;—so in his great provi- 
dence towards us, and equally without our 
knowledge of our fate, he often bears us 
through our troubles to the enjoyment of a 
brighter and happier day. hether we 
wake or sleep, he watches over us; * and 
his millions of spiritual creatures walk the 
earth "* to protect us. Let us, therefore, 
cast our anxieties upon him; and, while 
we endeavour virtuously to exert those 
talents and capacities which he has bestow- 
ed upon us, let us rely on the aid of his 
dispensations towards us, as intellectual 
and immortal beings, and trust that all 
will work together for our happiness here 
or hereafter, | 
“In systems of false philosophy, at- 
tempts have been made ‘to acdbuak for 
whet’ have been considered anomalies in 
the affairs of human life, by supposing a 
principle of evil to exist as well as one of 
good; but let us not detract from the Al- 
mighty by such futile conjectures. The 
Governor of the universe is one and su- 
me, Inthe material world every step 
in the adyancement of knowledge has de~ 
veloped the most beautiful arrangement. 
Let us trust then, that the more we know 
of the moral government of God, the more 
shall we discover of order; and taking in- 
to view, that the present is but a prepara- 
tory state, the recollection of our ultimate 
destination may solve our difficulties and 
dispe] our doubts.”” 


IVANHOB, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
WAVERLEY, 
Ir is very difficult: to write’ 
thing worth reading on 
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an author which are in the hands of 
every one, which the whole world are 
discussing over their wine and their 
coffee, and with the remarks on which 
we are apt to become sickened, by 
hearing them so often repeated, al- 
most in the very same words, and yet 
with the tone and look as if they were 
quite new and original, in the mouth 
of the fair or the dandy critie, who is 
retailing them for the fiftieth time. 
“ Have you read Ivanhoe?” is a ques- 
tion from which we turn with a feel- 
ing of nausea ; and then to be paraded 
again over the splendid tournament— 
to listen to debates on the comparative 
merits of Bois-Guilbert and Front-de 
Beeuf—to be carried through all the 
horrors of the latter worthy's castle— 
and to hear some pretty creature say, 
* Whether do you think. the Jewess 
or Flora M‘Ivor is the author's chef- 
d’auvre in female character ?”—all 
this is rather too much for human pa- 
tience. 1f we could do so, in decency, 
we should give Ivanhoe the slip altoge- 
ther, not that we admire it less than 


others, but that we really do not know . 


very well how to express our admira- 
tion, or what to do with the book at 
all. Are we to give an account of the 
story? It would be quite as much to 
the purpose to relate the story of Mac- 
beth or of Hamlet. Are we to make 
long quotations from a book which 
every human creature in his Majesty's 
dominions that can read at a!l, has been 
thumbing over already ?—( we cannot 
say how often our own copy has been 
Jent out, and we are sorry to say it 
has returned to us very black and 
dirty, and under a necessity of imme- 
diate application to the binder.) Or 
are we to add to that collection of sil- 
ly common-place criticisms, of which 
we have just been expressing our ab- 
horrence? We shal] clo in this diffi- 
culty as the good Knight Le Noir 
Faineant did when he was lost in the 
wood,—e’en throw the reins over our 
horse’s neck, and permit him to carry 
us whithersoever he will. If we light 

- wpon as good fare as was to be found 
in the hermitage of Friar ‘Tuck, »f*-- 
the first mouthful or two of pease, 
we shall not come off ill. 


_ fh We need not inform our readers 


that this story is laid in the reign of 
‘Richard Ceeur de Lion ; but we may 
remark, that — aoe not be a more 
“Mteresting peri ed upon for an 
English romance. The great variety 


afforded by the yet imperfect blend~ 
ing of the Saxon natives with their 
Norman conquerors,—the jealousy 
between the two races,—the disorder- 
ly state of the country, which gave 
scope to all the bad passions of the 
barons, all the licentiousness of the 
clergy, and all the wild freedom of 
outlaws and freebooters,—the singular 
state of the Jews, who come into pro- 
minent view in the picture of that age, 
—then, the splendours of chivalry,— 
the romantic expeditions to the Holy 
Land,—the character of Richard him- 
self, almost as much belonging, in its 
real features, to the regions of raised 
imagination as the most highly-co- 
loured traits in the nemo knights 
of Ariosto,—contrasted so finely, too, 
with the baseness and total worthless- 
ness of his brother John, which could 
yet be partly veiled under the grace 
of elegant and courtly manners: Here 
is a fine field, surely, for the most gra- 
phic powers of genius to expatiate in, 
and they have been called forth in 
their highest energy, by the kindli 
efficacy of such a picture, opening in all 
its glow, beforeour great modern paint- 
er of manners. His genius, indeed, 
seems toexpand with the extent of its 
objects. He had already walked like a 
seer through the bold 
ut bleak scenery of his native Jand, 
and, wherever his glance was turned, 
the forms and the manners of ancient 
times had started up before him--whe- 
ther in the rude mansions of its chief- 
tains, in the caves of its mountaineers, 
in the cottages of its intelligent and 
religious peasantry, or even in the most 
secret nooks and hiding-places of its 
dingy cities. He had given colour 
and poetry to the coldest and least as- 
piring aspects of human life; and 
such has been the magic of his ge- 
nius, that even the Saltmarket of 
Glasgow and the Grassmarket of our 
own venerable city are trodden by the 
pilgrims of the South with as pro- 
found an awe of reverence as_ the 
streets of Jerusalem of old, or those 
of Rome and Athens, in the present 


_siay, We. were not quite prepared, 
-however, to find this 


t master e- 
qually at home in the grand and 


- boundless field of English society and 


ry e wor itself,—~a 

in which there isa and wild 
cination when the hy is fastened up- 
on it,a pageover which we may weep 
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“both, mingled, too, at times, with the 


or laugh, or wonder, but which searce- 
ly can make us burn anid glow ; there 
is a coldness in it at the best, except, 
_— ps, to those who are “ native 

, and to the manner born,”—and 
it leads not to any extensive views of 
human affairs. The page of — 
history, again, opens inte all the - 
dour, variety, and amazing results of 
the noblest institutions and manners 


_ which the world has ever seen: they 


are interesting at whatever period we 
fasten upon them, and not least where, 
in the chaos of their origin, we can 
scarcely see any trace of their present 
form and pressure. ‘The picture of 
English manners, through the won- 
ders of their history, is, therefore, a- 
mong the widest and the most conca- 
tenated that can be offered to the 
‘imagination, and we hope once more 
to see it presented to us i a fine 
series of dramatic representua, 1s. We 
had thought there was only one mighty 
mind for whom these had been reserv- 
‘ed—for two at the most—for Chaucer 
and Shakespeare. Chaucer has paint- 
ed the external appearances and bear- 
ings of the moral map of English 
manners—Shakespeare has given all 
‘the glow of words and of characteris- 


‘tic action. ‘The present author, how- 
“ever, has justified to himself an appli- 
of the lines of Dryden— 


"The force of Nature could no farther go, 
“To make a third, she joined the former 
two. 
"We do not mean here to assert the su- 
periority, or even the equality, of his 
Yar to either of these great poets ; 
ut we rag say, that, in its character, 
he unites, in the present work, the pe- 
-culiar excellencies both of Chaucer 
and of Shakespeare. He gives us, with 
‘the former, the minute puinting of fea- 
tures, of dress, of demeanour ; he en- 
‘ters with the latter mto the interior 
‘of the soul, and shows tlie same hu- 
‘Man nature acting under all outward 
guises. He has the wide variety of 


fantastic and gay buoyancy of Ariosto, 


and with some of the wilder extrava- 
| gancies of the other dramatists of 


Shakespeare’s age, rather than his 


school. If in this representation we 


to be raising our author 


“we must say, that we are, after all, de- 


scribing him only as an imitator, and 


_rather as drawing from the sources of © 
poets than of that Nature from which 
they drew—but then he is an imita- 
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tor who can fly at all game alike, and 
who, here, has followed close in the 
traces of those who have hitherto been 
imagined quite unapproachable and 
inimitable. 

Is it for us to give an out- 
line of this story ? “‘ Quae quibus ante- 
feram?” ‘The knight of Ivanhoe, 
son of Cedric, the Saxon, whom his 
father had banished from his presence, 
because the love of chivalry had borne 
him to the court of Richard, returns 
in disguise from the Holy Land,— 
and wins all the prizes at a tourna- 
ment held by John, and in the pre- 
sence of his father and of his lady 
love,—a Saxon princess, the ward of 
Cedric, who had likewise imputed it 
as a crime to his son that he had as- 
pired to her hand, while there was re- 
maining a branch of the royal house, 
to whom that zealous partizan had 
wished to see her united. He ‘is 
wounded in the last day of the tour- 
nament, and is suddenly borne off 
from the field by the orders of a beau- 
tiful Jewess, whose father he had for- 
merly relieved in a pressing difficulty. 
The fair Israelite thought she was 
merely repaying her father’s debt of 
gratitude, but she had beew witness, 
too, ofall the gallant knight's exploits ; 
and another impression secms imper- 
ceptibly to have influenced her. While 
he was removing in a litter along 
with her and her father, they joined 
company ina forest, with Cedric and his 
friends, on their return home after the 
tournament, when they were all set 
‘upon by a party cf Jchn’s courtiers in 
the disguise of banditti, one of whom 
had « design upon the hand and Jands 
of the Saxon Lady Rowena. They 
are carrie! into a castle now in pos- 
session of a Norman baryon, but at no 
dlistant time, belonging to one of Ce. 
dric’s friends. A gullant outlaw (who 
turns out to be no other than Robin 
Hood) forms a 2 tor their rescue, 
and is assisted by a knight in black 
armour, to whose aid Ivanhoe had been 
‘much bcholden during the tourna- 
“ment, bat who i i after 
wards took his departure, and could 
cidentally lights upon him, caronsing 
and mak fn. in the hermitage of 


Friar Tuck, one of the said‘ Robin’s 


party, who found it convenient’ to 
personate a hermit. A great ‘band is 
collected, in which Cedric's swineberd | 


and Jester are conspicuous’ figuies, 
‘3 
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and Front-de-Boeuf’s castle is belea- 
guered. ‘The gallant knight, Bois- 
Guilbert, a knight templar, and I- 
vanhoe’s grand opponent in the tour- 
nament, forms one of the party in 
the castle. Here he falls in love 
with the Jewess, and attempts to gain 
her consent to his wishes. In spite 
of this persecution, she finds means 
to attend upon her wounded knight, 
and during the tremendous siege of the 
castle, she gets up to a window in his 
‘apartment, and describes to him the 
whole process of the storming, which 
is headed by the black knight. The 
castle is finally burnt by the assist- 
ance of Ulrica, an old cast-off mis- 
tress of Front-de-Boeuf. ‘That Ba- 
yon, whu has been wounded in the 
conflict, lies howling in his bed, 
‘ynable to help himself, while the 
fires are gathering round his head, and 
all his wicked deeds round his con- 
science. He was indeed a very precivus 
fellow,—he had knocked his old father 
‘on the head, had committed all sorts of 
gruelties and abominations, and two 
days before had been on the point of 
roasting old Isaag the Jew upon a grid- 
iron. Bois-Guilbert makes oif with the 
Jewess in the confusion of storming 
‘the castle. The black knight gains 
Ivanhoe’s chamber, and saves him 
from the flames. He is Richard him- 
self in disguise !—Bois-Guilbert had 
‘carried the fair Jewess, Rebecca, 
to a house belonging to the order 
of the templars, where he secret- 
ed her; but she is discovered to 
the Superior, a person of extreme 
sanctity, who had lately come from 
the Holy Land, for the purpose of 
reforming the corrupt manners of the 
order, and he is for burning her as a 
witch. Ivanhoe, though scarcely re- 
covered from his wound, appears in 
‘the critical moment as her champion, 
and fights with Bois-Guilbert, who had 
been cruelly fixed upon as the cham- 
pion of the templars. They both fall 
to the ground, but Bois-Guilbert is 
found to be dead, not from the spear 
of his enemy, but from the violent 
conflict of his passions. The king ap- 
pears—Ccdri¢ is reconciled to his son 
the latter marries Rowena,’ and Re-- 
becca leaves the country, after having 
made a tender visit to the wife of her 
knight. 
This is a most meagre sketch, 

and does not comprehend ong half of 


fight inte one nor does it give an in- Cedric, 
tinto one of the characters. They of the swinecherd Gurtha, and the 


[Jan, 


are admirably drawn and discrimina- 
ted—the profligate, but high-spirited 
Bois-Guilbert, with the ambition of 
the adventurer burning under the 
half-warrior character of the priest 
—the more epicurean licentiousness 


‘of his friend, the Prior of Jorvaulx, 


who exactly corresponds with the 
character of the monk in Chaucer, 
prefixed as a motto to the chapter 
which introduces him--the severe 
manners, and bigoted, though sin- 
cere piety of Beaumanoir, chief of the 
order of templars, and many other cle- 
rical characters, none of whom, we are 
sorry to say, are over good—this forms 
one striking of his picture. 
We have heard our author blamed for 
this view which he has given of the 
clergy ; but in painting the general 
manners of an age, those which are 
most prominent are naturally brought 
forward. There were, no doubt, good 
pious priests in the hearts of their 
monasteries ; but they did not come 
into the light of dav. {t was the 
warlike, the licentious, the bigoted, 
aud the worldly-minded, who formed 
the moving charactersin the busy scene, 
and we really do not see that they 
are here touched in a way to indicate 
any dislike or contempt for the order 
in general. We have received, how- 
ever, aletter froma fair inmate of the 
ruined monastery of Aberbrothick, 
which shall appear in another part 
of our Number, expressive of a dif- 
ferent opinion ; and if to satisfy her, 
and those who think with her, our 
author will take some opportunity of 
introducing such a priest as Chaucer 
has also given him the model of, his 
fine genius could give it infinite ef- 
fect. ‘here is no author who has re- 


presented the power of religion more 


nobly than himself, even when inter- 
mingled with the imperfections and 
extravagancies of human  pagsions. 
With all the abuse thrown upon him 
for his representation of the coven- 
anters, we never read his character of 
their doings, without feeling the gran- 
deur of their principles, amidst all 
their distortion’; arid where is there 
the representation of the power of ge- 
nuine piety more strikingly pourtray- 
ed than in the character of David 
Deans ? . 

‘The Saxon characters, too, are ad- 
mirable,’ At the head of these is the 
testy, but respectable and generous 

with his fine accompaniment 
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Wamba. Athelstane is, in- 
, @ caricature, but such as has 
its merit too, and if he did not rise 
again from the dead, we should have 
little objection to him. But after ha- 
ving eaten and drank quite as much as 
was his due, that he should be 
brought to life, after we had become a 
little sorry for his death, merely that 
he might have a second course of 
eating and drinking, was an unneces- 
sary stretch of good nature ; and it is 
here, chiefly, that we think our 
author goes out of his way to have 
an unnecessary hit at the church, 


in representing a whole monastery 


combining to bury this hulk of Saxon 
royalty alive. The fact is, he has rather 
too great a love of old stories, and we 
suppose the whole secret of this re- 
surrection to have been, that he might 
Jug in, by hook or by crook, some 
foolish legend which had stuck in his 
fancy. 

Prince John, and his Norman cour- 
tiers, are an excellent contrast to the 
Saxons. Gay, light-spirited, profli- 

ate, witty, a are finely opposed to 
the dogged, honest, and somewhat 
stupid downrightness of the conquer- 
ed party. It is chiefly, indeed, in the 
slaves and jesters that the Saxon ge- 
nius breaks loose from its formality 
and gravity. They area far more in- 
Ventive class than their masters. De 
Bracy is the best specimen of the Nor- 
man courticr. Front-de-Boeuf is a 
most hateful one of the feudal baron. 
‘We rather weary, we confess, of the 
scenes of horror in his castle, though 
very powerfully drawn, and have an 
utter detestation of the hag Ulrica. 

The part of the bock, which we 
think always delightful, and where 
we cannot find a failure, is the 
forest scenery, and the manners of the 
We may place King Rich- 
ard himself among these, for he is 
Feally the very king of good fellows 
throughout, and is quite as joyous as 
Shakespeare’s Hal, butstill more encir- 
cled with the brilliant fascination of 
the chivalrous character, 

The Jew and the Jewess—but they 
must speak for themselves, 


** When Ivanhoe sunk down, and seem- 


_ ed abandoned by all the world, the impor- 


tunity of Rebecca prevailed on her father 
to huve the gallant young warrior trans- 

rted from the lists to the house which 
or the time the Jews inhabited in the su- 
burbs of Ashby. It would not have been 
difficult to have persuaded Isaac to this 
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ae mtg was kind and grateful. But he 
had also the prejudices and scrupulous ti- 
midity of his persecuted people, and those 
were to be conquered. 

* * Holy Abraham !’ he exclaimed, * he 


is a good youth, and my heart bleeds to 


see the gore trickle down his rich em- 
broidered hacqueton, and his corselet of 
oodly price—but to carry him to our 
10use !—damsel, has thou well considered ? 
—he is a Christian, and by onr law we 
may not deal with the stranger and Gentle, 
save for the advantage of our commerce.” 

** * Speak not so, my dear father,” re- 
plied Rebecca; * we may not indeed mix 
with them in banquet and in jollity ; but 
in wounds and in misery, the Gentle be- 
cometh the Jew’s brother.’ 

*** IT would I knew what the Rabbi 
Jacob Ben Tudela would opine on it,” re- 
plied Isaac ;—* nevertheless, the good 
youth must not bleed to death. Let Seth 
and Retiben bear him to Ashby.’ 

Nay, let them place him in ty 

ter,’ said Rebecca, ‘ 1 will mount one of 
the palfreys.’ 
_ %¢ © That were to expose thee to the gaze 
of those dogs of Ishmael and of Edom,’ 
whispered Isaac, with a suspicious glance 
towards the crowd of knights and squires. 
But Rebecca was already busied in carry- 
ing her charitable purpose into effect, and 
listed not what he said, until Isaac, seizing 
the sleeve of ‘her mantle, again exclaimed 
in a hurried voice—* Beard of Aaron !— 
what if the youth perish !—if he die in 
our custody, shall we not be held gvilty of 
his blood, and be torn to pieces by the 
multitude 

‘+ * He will not die, my father,’ said Re- 


' becca, gently extricating herself from the 


grasp of Isaac—* he will not die unless 
we abandon him, and if so, we are, indeed, 
answerable for his blood to God and to 
man.’ 

** ¢ Nay,’ said Isaac, releasing his hold, 
‘ it grieveth me as much to see the drops 
of his blood, as if they were so many gold- 
en bezants from mine own purse; and I 


‘well know, that the lessons of Miriam, 


daughter of the Rabbi Manasses of Byzan- 
tium, whose soul is in Paradise, hath made 
thee skilful in the art of healing, and that 
thou knowest the craft of herbs, and the 
force of elixirs. Therefore do as thy mind 
giveth thee—thou art a good damsel, a 
blessing, and a crown, and a song of re- 
joicing unto me and unto my house, and 
unto the people of my fathers.” 

*¢ The apprehensions of Isaac, however, 
were not ill-founded; and the ‘generous 
and grateful benevolence of his datighter 
exposed her, on her return to Ashby, ‘to 
the unhallowed gaze of Brian de Bois/Guil- 
bert. The Templar twice passed and re- 

them on the road, fixing, his bold 
and ardent look on the beautiful Jewess ; 
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and we have already seen the consequences 
of the admiration which her charms excit- 
ed, when accident threw her into the power 
of that unprincipled voluptuary. 


“ Rebecca lost no time in causing 
patient to be transported to their tempo- 
rary dwelling, and proceeded with her own 
hands to examine and to bind up his 
wounds. The youngest reader of roman- 
ces and romantic ballads must recollect 
how often the females, during the dark 
ages as they are called, were initiated into 
the mysteries of surgery, and how fre- 
quently the gallant knight submitted the 
wounds of his person to her cure, whose 
eyes had yet more deeply penetrated his 


an all its branches, and the monarchs and 
powerful barons of the time frequently 
committed themselves to the charge of 
some experienced sage among this despised 
eer when wounded or in sickness. 
he aid of the Jewish physicians was not 
the less eagerly sought after, though a gee 
neral belicf prevailed among the Christians, 
that the Jewish Rabbins were deeply ac- 
inted with the occult sciences, and pare 
ticularly with the cabalistica] art, which had 
its name and origin in the studies of the 
sages of Israel. Neither did the Rabbins 
disown such acquaintance with superna- 
tural arts, which added nothing (for what 
could add aught) to the hatred with which 
their nation was regarded, while it dimi- 
nished the contempt with which that males 
volence was mingled. A Jewish magi- 
cian might be the subject of equal abhor- 
rence with a Jewish usurer, but he could 
not be equally despised. It is, besides, 
ble, considering the wonderful cures 

y are said to have performed, that the 


~ Jews possessed some secrets of thé healin 


art peculiar to themselves, and which, wit 

the exclusive spirit arising out of their 

condition, they took great care to conceal 

conte Christians amongst whom they 
t. 

“ The beautiful Rebecca had been heed- 
fully brought up in all the knowledge pro- 
powerful m retained, arranged, and 
enlarged, in the course of a 

her years, her sex, and even the 
which she lived. Her knowledge of 
medicine and of the healing art had been 
acquired under an aged Jewess, the daugh- 
ter of one of their most celebrated doctors, 
who loved Rebecca as her daughter, and 
was believed to have communicated to her 
secrets, which had been left to herself by 
her sage father at the same time, and un- 
der the same circumstances. The fate of 
Miriam had, indeed, been to fall a sacri. 
fice to the fanaticism of the times ; but her 


age sed Miriam; for 
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ledge as with beauty, was universally ree 
vered and admired a her own tribe, whe 
almost regarded her as one of those gifted 
women mentioned in the sacred history. 
Her father himself, out of reverence for 
her talents, which involuntarily mingled 
itself with his unbounded affection, permit- 
ted the maiden a greater liberty then was 
usually indulged to those of her sex by the 
habits of their people, and was, as we have 
just seen, frequently guided by her opi- 
nion, even in preference to his own. 

“ When Ivanhoe reached the habitation 
of Isaac, he was still in a state of uncon- 
sciousness, owing to the profuse loss of 
blood which taken place daring his 
exertions in the lists. Rebecca examined 
the wound, and having applied tw it such 
vulnerary remedies as her art prescribed, 
informed her father that if fever could be 
averted, of which the great bleeding ren+ 
dered her little apprehensive, and if the 
healing balsam of Miriam retained its vir- 
tue, there was nothing to fear for his guest’s 
life, and that he might with safety travel 
to York with them on the ensuing day. 
Isaac looked a little blank at this an- 
nunciation. His charity would willing- 
ly have stopped short at Ashby, or, at 
most, would have left the wounded Christ- 
ian to be tended in the house where he 
was residing at present, with an assurance 
to the Hebrew to whom it belonged, that 
all expences should be duly discharged. 
To this, however, Rebecca opposed many 
reasons, of which we shall only mention 
two that had peculiar weight with {saac. 
The one was, that she would on no ac- 
count put her phial of precious balsam in- 
to the hands of another physician even of 
her own tribe, lest that valuable mystery 
should be discovered; the other, that this 
wounded knight, Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, was 
an intimate favourite of Richard Ceur de 
Lion, and that, in case the monarch should 
return, Isaac, who had supplied his bro- 
ther John with treasure to prosecute his 
rebellious purposes, would stand in no 
small need of a powerful protector who 
enjoyed Richard's favour. 

‘“** Thou art speaking but sooth, Re- 
becca,’ said Isaac, giving way to these 
weighty arguments— it were an offending 
of Heaven to betray the secrets of the bles- 
good which Heaven 
giveth, is not rashly to be squandered up- 
on others, whether it be talents of gold and 
shekels of silver, or whether it be the se- 
cret mysteries of a wise physician—as- 
suredly they should be preserved to those 
to whom Providence hath vouchsafed them. 
And him whom the Nazarenes of England 
call the Lion's Heart, assuredly it were 
better for me to fall into the hands of a 
strong lion of Idumea than into his, if he 
shall have got assurance of my deali 
with his brother. Wherefore I will le 


ear to thy counsel, and this youth shall 
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journey with us unto York, and our house 
shall be as a home to him until his wounds 


shall be healed. And if he of the Lion 
Heart shall return to the land, as is now 


_ noised abroad, then shall this Wilfrid of 


Ivanhoe be unto me as a wall of defence, 
when the king's dis shall burn 
high against thy father. And if he doth 
not return, this Wilfrid may natheless re- 
pay us our charges when he shall gain trea- 
sure by the strength of his spear and of his 
sword, even as he did yesterday and this 
day aiso. For the youth is a good youth, 
and keepeth the day which he appointeth, 
and restoreth that which he borroweth, 
and succoureth the Israelite, even the child 
of my father’s house, when he is encom- 
hy and rons of Be- 


“« I¢ was not until evening was nearly 
closed that Ivanhve was restored to con- 
sciousness of his situation. He awakened 
from a broke slumber, under the con- 
fused impressions which are naturally at- 
tendant on the recovery from a state of in- 
sensibility. He was unable for some time 
to recall exactly to memory the circum- 
stances which had preceded his fall in the 


* lists, or to make out any connected chain 


of the events in which he had been en- 
gaged upon the yesterday. A sense of 


~ wounis and injury, joined to great weak- 
ness and exhaustion, was mingled with the 


recollection of blows dealt and received, of 
steeds rushing upon each other, overthrow- 
ing and overthrown—of shouts and clash- 
ing of arms, and all the heady tumult of a 
confused flight. An effort to draw aside 
the curtain of his couch was in some de- 
gree successful, although rendered difficult 
by the pain of his wound. 

“ To his great surprise he found him- 
self in a room iticently furnished. but 
having cushions instead of chairs to rest 
upon, and in other respects partaking so 
much of oriental costume, that he began 
to doubt whether he had not, during his 
mb been transported back again to the 
land of Palestine. The impression was in- 
creased, when, the tapestry being drawn 
aside, a female form, dressed in a rich ha- 
bit, which partook more of the eastern 
taste than that of Europe, glided through 
the door which it concealed, and was fol- 
lowed by a swarthy domestic. 

** As the wounded knight was about to 
address this fair apparition, she imposed 
silence by placing her slender finger upon 
her ruby lips, while the attendant ap- 

roaching him proceeded to uncover Ivan- 
*s side, and the lovely Jewess satisfied 
herself that the bandage was in its place, 
and the wound doing well. She perferm- 
ed her task with a graceful and dignified 
simplicity and modesty, which might, even 
in more civilized days, have served to re- 
deem it from whatever might seem repug- 
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nant to female delicacy. The idea of 
young and: beautiful a person engaged in 
atvendance on a sick«bed, or in dressing 
the wound of one of a different sex, was 
melted away and lost in that of a benefi- 
cent being contributing her effectual aid to 
relieve pain, and to avert the stroke of 
death. Rebecca's few and brief directions 
were given in the Hebrew language to the 
old domestic; and he, who had been fre- 
quently her assistant in similar cases, obey- 
ed them without reply. 

** The accents of an unknown 
however harsh they might have sounded 
when uttered by another, had, coming 
from the beautiful Rebecca, the remantic 
and pleasing effect which fancy ascribes to 
the charms pronounced by some beneficent 
fairy, unintelligible indeed to the ear, but, 
from the sweetness of utterance, and be- 
nignity of aspect which accompanied them, 
touching and affecting to the heart. With- 
out making an attempt at further question, 
Ivanhoe suffered them in silence to take 
the measures they thought most proper for 
his recovery; and it was not until those 
were completed, and his kind physician 
about to retire, that his curiosity could no 
longer be suppressed.—‘ Gentle maiden,’ 
he began in the Arabian tongue, with 
which his eastern travels had rendered him 
familiar, and which he thought most likel 
to be understood by the turban’d and | 
tan’d damsel who stood before him, ‘ I 
pray you, gentle maiden, of your cour- 


But here he was interru by 
fair physician, a smile which she could 
scarce suppress dimpling for an instant a 
face, whose general expression was that of 
contemplative melancholy. * I amof Kng- 
land, Sir Knight, and speak the English 
tongue, although my dress and my lineage 
belong to another climate.’ 

*¢ * Noble damsel,’—again the Knight 
of Ivanhoe began ; and again Rebecca has. 
tened to interrupt him. 

*¢ * Bestow not on me, Sir Knight,’ she 
said, * the epithet of noble. Ii is well you 
should speedily know that your hand-maid- 
en is a poor Jewess, the daughter of that 
Isaac of York, to whom you were so lately 
a good and kind lord. It» well becomes 
him and those of his household, to render 
to you such careful tendance as your pre- 
sent state necessarily demands.’ 

** { know not whether the fair Rowena 
would have been altogether satisfied with 
the species of-emotion with which her de- 
voted knight had hitherto gazed on the 
beautiful features, and fair form, and lus- 
trous eyes, of the lovely Rebecca: eyes 
whose brilliancy was shaded, and as it were 
mellowed, by the shade of her long silken 
eye-lashes, and which a minstrel. would 
have compared to the evening ster darting 
its rays through a bower of jessamine. But 
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Ivanhoe was too good a Catholic to retain 
the same class of feelings towards a Jewess. 
This Rebecca had foreseen, and for this 
very purpose she had hastened to mention 
her father’s name and lineage; yet—for 
the fair and wise daughter of Isaac was 
not without a touch of female weakness,— 
she could not but sigh internally when 
the glance of respectful admiration, not al- 
ther unmixed with tenderness, with 
which Ivanhoe had hitherto regarded his 
unknown benefactress, was exchanged at 
once for a manner cold, composed, and 
collected, and fraught with no deeper feel- 
ing than that which expressed a grateful 
sense of courtesy received from an unex- 
quarter, and one of an inferior race. 
t was not that Ivanhoe's former carriage 
expressed more than that general devotion- 
al homage which youth always pays to 
beauty; yet it was mortifying that one 
word should operate as a spell to remove 
poor Rebecca, who could not be suppossd 
altogether ignorant of her title to such 
homage, into a degraded class, to whom it 
could not be honourably rendered. 

‘ But the gentleness and candour of Re- 
becea’s nature imputed no fault to Ivanhoe 
for sharing in the universal prejucices of 
his age and religion. On the contrary, the 
fair Jewess, though sensible her patient 
now regarded her as one of a race of re- 

robation, with whom it was disgraceful to 
hold any beyond the most necessary inter- 
course, ceased not to pay the same patient 
and devoted attention to his safety and 
convalescence.” Vol. I]. pp. 254—268. 


Such are the first appearances of the 
hopeless passion of this high-souled 
maiden; it is displayed with equal 
delicacy throughout, but nowhere 
more ge than in the conclud- 
ing scene, in which she takes leave of 
the bride of her knight. 


“ It was upon the second morning after 
this happy bridal, that the Lady Rowena 
was made acquainted by her hand-maid 
Elgitha, that a damsel desired admission to 
her presence, and solicited that their parley 
might be without witness. Rowena won. 
dered, hesitated, became curious, and ended 
by commanding the damsel to be admitted, 
and her attendants to withdraw. 

“ She entered ~e noble and command. 

re, the long white veil in which she 
was shrouded, overshadowing rather than 
concealing the elegance and majesty of her 
shape. Her demeanour was that of respect, 
unmingled by the least shade either of fear, 
or of a wish to propitiate favour. Rowena 
was ever realy to acknowledge the claims, 
and attend to the feelings of others. She 
arose, and would have conducted the lovel 
stranger to a seat, but she looked at Elgi- 


tha, und again intimated a wish to dis. | 


course with the Lady Rowena alone. EI. 
githa had no sooner retired with unwilling 
steps, than, to the surprise of the Lady of 
Ivanhoe, her fair visitant kneeled on one 
knee, pressed her hands to her forehead, 
and bending her head to the ground, in 
spite of Rowena’s resistance, kissed the em- 
broidered hem of her tunic. 

‘¢ ¢ What means this ?” said the sur- 
prised bride ; * or why do you offer to me 
a deference so unusual ?” 

“ ¢ Because to you, a of Ivanhoe,” 
said Rebecea, rising up and resuming the 
usual quiet dignity of her nianner, * I may 
lawfully and without rebuke pay the 
debt of gratitude which I owe to Wilfrid of 
Ivanhoe. I am—forgive the boldness which 
has offered to you the homage of my coun. 
try—I am the unhappy Jewess, for whom 
your husband hazardcd his life against such 
fearful odds in the tilt-yard of Temple- 
stowe.’ 

* +» Damsel,’ said Rowena ; * Wilfrid of 
Ivanhoe on that day rendered back but in 
slight measure your unceasing charity to- 
wards him in his wounds and misfortunes. 
Speak, is there aught remains in which he 
and I can serve thee ?” 

** Nothing,” said Rebecea, calmly, un- 
less ycu will transmit to him my grateful 
farewell.’ 

* You leave England, then,’said Row- 
ena, scarce recovering the surprise of this 
eXtraordinary visit. 

“ © T leave it, lady, ere this moon again 
changes. My father hath a brother high 
in favour with Mohammed Boabdil, King 
of Grenuda—thither we go, secure of peace 
and protection, for the payment of such 
at as the Moslem exact from our 
ple. 

* ¢ And are you not then as well 
tected in England ? said Rowena. OMy 
husband has favour with the King—the 
King himself is just and generous.” | 

** © Lady,’ said Rebecca, * 1 doubt it 
not—but the people of England are a fierce 
race, quarreling ever with their neighbours 
or among themselves, and ready to plunge 
the sword inte the bowels of each other. 
Such is no safe @@ode for the children of 
my people. Ephraim is an heartless 
dove—Issachar an over-laboured drudge, 
which stoops between two burthens. Not 
in a land of war and blood, surrounded 
by Lostile neighbours, and distracted by 
internal factions. can Israel hope to rest 
during her wanderings.’ ‘ 

“* * But you maiden,’ said Rowena— 
* you surely can have nothing to fear. She 
who nu the sick-bed of Ivanhoe,’ she 
continued, rising with enthusiasm—* she 
can have nothing to fear in England, where 
Saxon and Norman will contend who shall 


most do her honour.’ 


“ Thy speech is fair, lady,’ said R 
becca, * and thy purpose fairer ; but itmay” 
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not be— there is a gulf betwixtus. Our 
breeding, our faith, alike forbid either to 
over it. Farewell—yet, ere I go, in- 
ulge me one request. The bridal-veil 
hangs over thy face; raise it, and let me 
see the features of which fame speaks so 
highly.’ 

** * They are scarce worthy of being 
looked upon,’ said Rowena ; * but, expect- 
ing the same from my yisitant, 1 remove 
the veil.’ 

‘* She took it off accordingly, and partly 
from the consciousness of beauty, partly 
from bashfulness, she blushed so intensely, 
that cheek, brow, neck, and bosom, were 
suffused with crimson. Rebecca blushed 
also, but it was a momentary feeling ; and, 
mastered by higher emotions, past slowly 
from her features like the crimson cloud, 
which changes colour when the sun sinks 
beneath the horizon. 

Lady,’ she said, ** the countenance 
you have deigned to shew me will long 
dwell in my remembrance. There reigns 
in it gentleness and goodness ; and if a tinge 
of the world’s pride or vanities may mix 
with an expression so lovely, how may we 
chide that which is of earth for bearing some 
colour of its original ? Long, long will I 

member your features, and bless God that 
my noble deliverer united with’ —— 

** She stopped short—her eyes filled with 
tears. She hastily wiped them, and an- 
swered to the anxious inquiries of Rowena 
=~* I am well, lady—well. But my heart 
Swells when I think of Torquilistone and 
the lists of Templestowe —Farewell. One, 
the most trifling part.of my duty, remains 
Wndischarged. Accept this casket—startle 
hot at its contents." 

‘** Rowena opened the small silver-chased 
casket, and perceived a carcanet, or neck- 
lace, with ear- jewels, of‘diamonds, which 
Were visibly of immense value. 

*« © It is impossible,’ she said, tendering 
back the casket. ‘* I dare not accept a 
gift of such consequence.’ 

_, “* * Yet keep it, lady,’ returned Rebecca 
«~* You have power, rank, command, in- 
fluence ; we have wealth, the source both 
of our strength and weakness ; the value of 
these toys, ten times multiplied, would not 
influence half so much’ as your slightest 
Wish. To you, therefore, the gift is of little 
Value—and to me. what I part with is of 


“Touch less. Let me not think you deem so 


Wretchedly ill of my nation as your com- 
mons believe. Think ye that I prize these 


sparkling fragments of stone above my li- 


Derty ? or that my father values them in 
comparison ‘to the honour of his only child ? 
Accept them, lady—to me they are value- 
Tess. J will never wear jewels more.’ 

** You are then unhappy,’ said Rowena, 
struck with the manner in which Rebecca 
Uttered the last words. ‘ O, remain with 


Us—the counsel of holy men will wean you. 
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from your unhappy law, and I will bea 


sister to you.’ 

No, lady,’ answered Rebecca, the 
same calm melancholy reigning in her soft 
voice and beaut:ful features—* that may 
not be. I may not change the faith of m 
fathers like a garment unsuited to the cli, 
mate in which I seek to dwell, and un, 
happy, lady, I will not be. He, to whom 
I dedicate my future life, will be my come 
forter, if I do His will.” 

Have you then convents, to one of 
which you mean to retire ?” asked Rowena, 

“ * No, lady,’ said the Jewess; * but 
dmong our people, since the time of Abra- 
ham downward, have been women who 
have devoted their thoughts to Heaven, 
and their actions to works of kindness to 
men, tending the sick, feeding the hungry, 
and relieving the distressed. Among these 
will Rebecca be numbered. Say this to 
thy lord, should he inquire after the fate 
of her whose life he saved.” 

‘¢ There was an involuntary tremor in Ree 
becca’s voice, and a tenderness of accent, 
which perhaps betrayed more than she 
would willingly have expressed. She has- 
tened to bid Rowena adieu. 

© ¢ Farewell,’ she said. * May He, 
who made both Jew and Christian, shower 
down on you his choicest blessing! The 
bark that wafts us hence will be under 
weigh ere we can reach the port.’” 


The fair nun of Aberbrothick makes 
no objection, our readers will see, to 
Friar Tuck, but she “ damns him 
with faint praise.” We must give a 
little specimen of the mortified and 
self-denying character of that holy 
man. We told our readers at the bee 
ginning, that the knight in black ar~ 
mour, lost in a forest, abandoned him- 
self to the direction of his horse. The 
result of that confidence in the noble 
animal is thus finely .iescribed. 


*¢ He was justified by the event; for 
the footpath soon after appeared a little 
wider and more worn, and the tinkle of a 
small bell gave the knight to understand 
that he was in the vicinity of some chapel 
or hermitage. 

Accordingly he soon.reached an o 
plat of turf, on the opposite side of which a 
rock, rising abraghty from a gently slop- 
ing plain, offered its grey and weather- 
beaten front to the traveller. Ivy mantled 
its sides in some places, and in others oaks 
and holly bushes, whose roots found nou- 
rishment in the cliffs of the crag, waved 
over the precipice below, like the plumage 
of the warrior over his steel helmet, giving 

to that. whose chief expression wag 
terror. At the bottom of the rock, and 
leaning as it were against it, was construct. 
ed a rude hut, built chiefly of the trunks 
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of trees felled in the neighbouring forest, 
and secured against the weather by having 
its ctevices stuffed with moss mingled with 
. The stem of a young fir-tree, lop- 
ped of its branches, with a piece of wood 
tied across near the top, was planted up- 
right near the door, as a rude emblem of 
the holy cross. At a little distance on the 
right hand, a fountain of the purest water 
trickled out of the rock, and was received 
in a hollow stone, which labour had form- 
ed into a rustic basin. Escaping from 
thence, the stream murmured down the 
descent by a channel. which its course had 
long worn, and so wandered through the 
little plain to lose itself in the neighbour. 
ing wood. 
** Beside this fountain were the ruins of 
a very small chapel, of which the roof had 
partly fallen in. The building, when en- 
tire, had never been above sixteen feet 
long by twelve feet in breadth, and the 
roof, low in proportion, rested upon four 


concentric atches which sprung from the - 


four corners of the building, each support- 
ed upon a short and heavy pillar. The ribs 
of two of these arches remained, though 
the roof had fallen down. betwixt them ; 
over the others it remained entire. The 
entrance to this ancient place of devotion 
was under a very low round arch, orna- 
mented by several courses of that zig-zi 
moulding, resembling shark’s teeth, whic 

ars so Often in the more ancient Saxon 
dan es. A belfry rose above the porch 
op four small pillars, within which hung 
the green and weather-beaten bell, the 
feeble sounds of which had been sometime 
since heard by the Black Knight. 

“ The whole peaceful and quiet scene 
lay glimmering in twilight before the eyes 
of the traveller, giving him good assurance 
of lodging for the night; since it. was a 
Fox duty of those hermits who dwelt in 

e woods to exercise hospitality towards 
benighted or bewildered passengers. 
 “ Accordingly the knight took no time 
td consider minutely the particulars which 
we have detailed, but thanking Saint Ju. 
Han (thé patron of travellersy who had 
sent him good harbourage, he leaped from 
his‘ horse, and assailed the door of the her- 
mitage with the butt of his lance, in order 
to arouse attention and gain admittance. 

** It. was sometime before he obtained 
apy answer, and the reply, when made, 

Pass on, whosoever thot: art,” was 
the answer given by a deép hoarse voice 
frou: within the hat, * and thatitrb not the 
servant of God dnd St Dunstan in his even. 

Worthy father,’ answered the knizh 
‘here is poor wanderer bewildered: in 
these woods, who gives thee the opportuni. 
of exercising your charity and hospitali. 
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Good brother,’ replied the inhabi. 
tant of the hermitage, ‘ it has pleased our 
Lady and St Dunstan to destine me for 
the object of those virtues, instead of the 
exercises thereof. I have no provisions 
here which even a dog would share with 
me, and a horse of any tenderness of nur- 
ture would despise my couch—pass there- 
fore on thy way, and God speed thee.” 

* ¢ But how,’ replied the knight, * is it 
possible for me to find my way through 
such a wood as this, when darkness is com- 
ing on? I pray you, reverend father, as 
you are a Christian, to undo yout door, 
and at least point out to me my road.” 

© © And I pray you, good Christian 
brother,” replied the anchorite, * to disturb 
me no more. You have already interrupt. 
ed one pater, two aves, and a ercdo, which 
I, miserable sinner that 1 am, should, ac- 
cording té my vow, have said before rrvon- 
rise.’ ” Vol. If. pp. 19—22. 


The knight, however, gains admit- 

** ¢ Reverend hermit,” said he, after look- 
ing long and fixedly at his host, * were it 
not to interrupt you devout meditations, 
I would pray to know three things of your 
holiness ; first, where I am to put my 
horse ?—secondly, what I can have for 
supper ?—thirdly, where I am to take up 
my couch for the night ?° 

+s ¢ J will reply to you,” said the hermit, 
‘ with my finger, it being against my rule 
to speak by words where signs can answer 
the purpose.” So saying, he pointed suc- 
cessively to two corners of the hut. * Your 
stable,’ said he, ‘is there—your bed there ; 
and,” reaching down a slathes with two 
handfuls of parched pease upon it, from 
the neighbouring shelf, and placing it up- 
= the table, he added, *- your supper is 

ere.’ ” 


~ In like manner, he produges a pit- 
cher of water from or 
St Dunstan, as a meet accompani- 
nent to this simple diet. Could the 
annals of Aberbrothick itself present 
us with a priest of a niore abstinent 
character? By-and-bye, to be sure 
we hear something ofa venison pasty 
and a flagon of wine, but these seem 
to make their appearance by a kindof 
miraculous interposition. In short, 
there are few more exemplary charac- 
ters than the venerable Clerk of Cop- 
manhurst, and we are convinced he is 
so general a favourite, that we may 
me ake leaye of him, of our 
er at the same time e words 
Now, afore heaven, this holy reverend friar, 
All our whole city is much bound to him. 
6 
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“JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO HOLLAND. | 

_ (Continued from p. 507. Vol. V.) 
Letrer VIII. 


Dear 


I rear by this time 
you are much 
August 6. my theory ofthe fur- 
mation of the land of Holland, but the 
truth is, I am so much. occupied with 
sivhts, that little time is left for ex- 
_ tending the note-book, and I the more 

readily embrace the orpceinaies: of 
corresponding with you, which affords 
amode of generalizing my observa- 
tions. As the party have resolved to 
leave Rotterdam, and proceed for Am- 
sterdam by the Hague, you will now 
be wishing to know something of the 
towns and places built upon this /and 
won which, as it should seem, 

e industrious Dutch have in some 
measure stolen from the bed of the 
ocean. 

After our bill at the Bath Hotel 
had been settled by the magical wand 
of a friend, alas, now no more! many 
tivilities—not in fulsome phrase, but 
very obliging—passed between the 
host and his guests, while the waiters, 
quite in the French style, with much 
effusion of compliment, declared how 
pleased they should be at the return 
of the party after making the tour of 
Holland. Various inquiries were made 
as to the best mode of trayelling, 
when it was resolved, that the Z'recik- 
schuit was the most convenient, and 
the most characteristic of the coun- 
try.. We engaged the ruif or prin- 
Cipal cabin, and embarked at 12 noon, 
when a: bell rung, and the boat start- 
ed exactly at the hour. The canal 
from Rotterdam to the Hague may 
be held as a specimen of all the prin- 
cipal linesof inland navigation through- 
Out Holland. It measures about eight 
| feet in depth, and about no less than 
~ 3v0 feet in width, for it is not very 
in its dimensions, and is form- 

#4 in the usual way with a tracking 
ath on one side, These canals, as 
May be supposed, from the nature of 
the country, are chiefly upon ong 
Reve, and from their great capacity, 
€ompared with the dimensions of the 
9) raft which navigate them, our boat, 
tracked by one horse, seemed to glide 
along with great ease at the rate ex- 
actly of four miles an hour; indeed, 


eo uniformly regular is the rate of 
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travelling by the schuits, that, in 
speaking of distance throughout Hol- 
land, the answer always is, so many 
hours and minutes, for, in travelling, 
they seldom speak of leagues and miles 
as we do in England. 

Our track-schuit or boat 
measured 60 feet in length from stem 
to stern, 8 feet in breadth of beam, 
and 6 feet in depth from the cabin 
sole to the ceiling or roof. She hada 
kind of cabin which extended to with- 
in 15 feet of the stem, and 10. feet of 
the stern, where the passengers sit and 
enjoy the air, or to which those on 
the top retreat while the boat is pass~ 
ing under the bridges. This cabin 
has many windows, and is framed 
in a very firm and neat, though 
plain manner, is closed in with deal 
work, and formed by a partition in- 
to two compartments. The ruif or 
principal cabin is towards the stern; 
the swim, which is a much larger di- 
vision, being forward. These cabins 
are painted chiefly of a deep 
colour, and are provided with a fire- 
place, of monet necessity, even 
in the huttest day of summer, for light- 
ing the tobacco-pipes. ‘I'he principal 
cabin is generally subdivided into two 
small apartments, provided with ta- 
bles and a number of very sof? downy 
cushions, which are let out by the 
skipper for a mere trifle, to those who 
choose to sit upon them. The roof 
of the cabins forms the deck of the 
boat, and is covered with tarpaulin 
cloth, and coated with a layer of sand 
and broken shells, which forms a very 
neat and dumble walk, to which those 
only are properly entitled who pay 
the small additional price for the prin- 
cipal. cabin. _The whole establish- 
ment forms a very commodious vehi- 
cle for the short stages which they 
‘usually make, but their boats are 
wonderfully circumscribed in point of 
size, when you consider the great ca- 
of their canals, especially in 

readth. he track-boatsin Holiand 
have much the appearance and dimen- 
sions of those upon the Duke of 
Bridgewater's canal at Manchester, 
but are not. ence to be compared in 
point of elegance of: accommodation 
to the track-boats on the Forth and 
Clyde Cana], or the steam-boats upon 
the river Clyde, and now, indeed, 
o ali the principal rivers im Eng- 
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sists of a skipper and his man on 
board of the boat, and a Jaager or 
driver ashore. The boat is tracked 
by one horse, kept generally ata trot ; 
but the most remarkable part of the 
tackle is the length and simallness of 
the tracking line, which is no less 
than 60 futhoms in length, and a cord 
of the thickness which you would 
term a jack-line, consisting of four 
strands, each of two yarns. The rope 
seemed to be extremely well made, 
indeed, and its length of great advan- 
tage to the horse, while its lightness 
in casting off and on is attended with 
much convenience to the boatmen. 
By an arrangement which seems to 
be invariably attended to, the boats 
going in one direction, have masts of 
15 feet in height, to the top ef whieh 
a swivel ring is made fast, through 
which the rope passes to an iron hook 
within reach of the pilot, who can throw 
it off with great case upon any emer- 
gency; while those coming in the 
eontrary «direction are towed in the 
same manner by a mast or spar of 
only five feet in height, so that the 
horse, the line, and the boat with the 
low mast, pass without the least stop- 
page under the line of the boat with 
the higher mast. 

The weather being exceedingly hot, 
(thermometer $4° in the shade, and 
96° when exposed at 2 o'clock p. m.) 
and as the party was rather numerous 
for the cabin, and the roof or deck 
being incommodious as a walk for 
landsmen, we chiefly occupied the 
open birth contiguous to the man at 

e helm ; but as our skipper was not 
only a large and somewhat unwicldy 
man, but as he smoked perpetually— 
his atmosphere was by this means also 
considerably enlarged, so that we were 
not a little annoycd by this circum- 
stance, and the conversation naturally 
turned wpon the universal practice of 
smoking by people of all ranks in Hol« 
land. It was affirmed by some that 
the climate required this, and perhaps 
also the use of a little ardent spirits ; 
but the answer to the necessity of the 
case 1s very obvious, for we do not 
find that the female sex ase tobacco in 
any form, and certainly smoke much 
less in Holland than the women cither 
of England or Ireland. One of the 

rty, addressing himself in the Dutch 

nguage to the skipper, by the hel 
of bis ictionary, remarked, that 
constant smoking must be hurtful to 
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his health. His answer was, “* Give 
me a reafon ? am a man 78 years of 
age, and I have been a smoker for 62 
years!” This was so very decided a 
case, that it afforded powerful argu 
ments in favour of the force of habit 
—upon the human constitution—for 
while some think they can breathe only 
upon Montpelier, we find others at 
the most advanced age inhabiting the 
most secluded lanes of a crowded mes 
tropolis. 

Upon reaching Delft, we found that 
we had not only our boat to change, 
but that the luggage must be dragged 
on wheel-barrows to the further end 
of the town by porters, who surround- 
ed us in great numbers, and although 
the canals always pass through the 
towns of Hoiland, yet by some unac- 
countable mismanagement in tie con- 
struction of the navigation, which is 
much narrowed on accouut of the 
streets, and hampered by the parapet 
walls and bridges for the convenience 
of the inhabitants, they seem to de- 
ny themselves the chief advantages 
which would arise from a thorough 
navigation. Indeed, such is the con- 
fined state of the track-schuit, that, at 
the end of six or eight miles, a little 
exercise is fur from being unpleasant, 
and such is the peaceful serenity with 
which you are every where surround~- 
ed on the passage, that the busy spi- 
rit of ar Englishman is perhaps not 
the worse of being put in motion by 
the screeching noise of the wheel-bar- 
row, and the discord and jarring strife 
of the porters. At the further end of 
the town a boat is always ready to 
start for the Hague, but preferring to 
see Delft, and rather to get to the 
Hague in the evening, the luggage 
was put into a secondary inn, and 
while dinner was getting ready, we 
walked forth to see the place. 

Delft. Delft contains about 12,000 

, inhabitants. It has exten- 
sive barracks and arsenals, from being 
within a few miles of the court at the 
Hague. ‘The sights here are the 
churches, the tombs of William Prince 
of Nassau, the famous Admiral Von 
Tromp, and Grotius, the great  hise 
torian and lawyer. All of them 
are elegant and superb, particular- 
ly the tormer, but it is: curious to 
remark, that, although there is a 
profusion of marble, and a display of 
taste in the design, yet the tigures are 
uniformly heavy, and much like the 
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neral character which we form of the 

utch nation ; and although you will 
readily acknowledge that the expres- 
sion and gesture of thefigures are good, 
which are often grouped on these oc- 
casions, yet they have too much ful- 
ness in their general deportment, and 
the eye is often offended with the 
glare of gilding, and their partiality 
to the brush of the painter. Our 
guide was very particular in carrying 
us to the staircase of the palace of Wil- 
liam of Nassau, now converted into a 
barrack, in which the hole is still 
shewn where the bullet stuck which 
was fired from the pistol of the assas- 
sin of this heroic prince. In walking 
the streets of this town, we were 
much annoyed, and even harassed, 
by beggars of all ages, from the lisp- 
ing child to the man of grey hairs, 
and in a particular tone of voice the 
children endeavoured to recommend 
themselves to our notice in a sort of 
mongrel French and Dutch, abusing 
Bonaparte, and commending the Eng- 
lish. 

At our inn, a plain, but neatly ser- 
ved up dinner was in readiness at the 
appointed time, where, though there 
Was no carpeting on the room, and 
‘only a few deal and rush bottomed 
chairs, yet the table linen was beau- 
tiful, and we here met with the silver 
fork, and the napkin, and after din- 
Mer a neat <lessert, consisting of seve- 
ral kinds of fruit. These circumstan- 
€es are particularly noticed here, be- 
gause they are only to be met with in 
the first inns of England, whereas in 
Holland, the silver fork, the table 
napkin, and the dessert are universal. 
-» After dinner, we found another track- 
oat was in readiness to proceed for the 
Hague, and as we approached that 
#ourt residence, the scene changed very 
Materially. ‘The people we saw had 
more the air of the French or Eng- 
Mish in their dress and general appear- 
‘afice, and were very gay in their man- 
ners. Some parties were enjoying the 
Bports and recreations of numerous 
etea-gardens which lined the canal, 
Where they had music and dancing. 
‘Others were. grouped in parties under 
‘their virandas at coffee. We passed 
WMany chateaus with projecting win- 
@ows towards the canal, and there 
imvas everywhere so much of mirth and 


 egollity, that we were irresistibly led 
te conclude that the Dutch had either 
- Strangely altered their habits trom the 
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long connection they had with the 
French, or that their character for 
morose sedateness had been greatly 
misrepresented. As we approach the 
end of our days’ journey, we pass the 
town of Ryswick, where the famous 
peace was signed ; and at half past 
eight we enter the ilague, and stop 
at the hotel called the ‘* Parliament 
of England.” 
( T'o be continued. ) 


ON THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 


MR EDITOR,» 


You Scotchmen are so national, 
that you will scarcely deign to cast 
an eye across the ‘T'weed, except on 
certain objects of paltry profit, and 
then, indeed, I have observed, that 
wherever the main chance is concern 
ed, you condescend to believe that 
there is something in England worth 
looking after ;—but for literature and 
science, these you imagine to be en- 
tirely centred within the walls of the 
University of Edinburgh, or the blue 
covers of the Edinburgh Review. I 
mean to instruct you as to the re« 
verse of all this,—and shall, therefore, 
begin with an account of our two fa- 
mous universities, the names of which 
may probubly have reached you, viz. 
Oxrorp and Camspriper. myself 
being of the latter university pro- 
pose, first, to submit to the consider- 
ation of your readers a sketch of that 
celebrated school of science; in at- 
tempting which, I shall not, I am a- 
ware, present them with much that 
will be original, either in matter or 
manner. I shall nearly follow the 
method, and sometimes the ideas, 
pursued by my learned friend) Mr 
Dyer,* in his History of the Uni- 
versity and Colleges of Cambridge, 
though [I may oecasionally divert 
a little from the regular course ; not, 
however, in the way of triumph ‘or 
superior pretensions’ in favour of 
one university or of another. » Many 
idle disyutes have been‘ raised on the 
com parative antiquity, and the great- 
est literary claims of different univer- 
sities. Every one has heard: of the 
violent controversy maintained by two 


*'A misprint! “As the writer of this 
letter is the famous Dr Dryasidust, his 
friend’s name must certainly be Dryer.— 
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learned academics, Kay of Oxford, 
and Caius of Cambridge, on the point 
of precedency, with respect to time, 
in behalf of their own Alma Mater. 
But the blowing of bladders is a sad 
waste of time, and often terminates 
in severe mortification. A simple 
statement of facts (and little more 
enters into my present design) runs 
no danger, and may, perhaps, furnish 
a few materials for useful reflection. 
To begin, then, with the antiquity of 
the University of Cambridge. 


I. It does not fall within the limits 
of this sketch, to give an account of 
what has been done by others on this 
subject ; fur though to know what 
lies in MSS. and ancient records might 
be agreeable to antiquaries, and be- 
comes absolutely necessary to those 
who write the history of a place, it is 
less requisite for general readers, and 
would demand more minuteness of 
detail than will be expected here ; 
and as to what has been published 
concerning this university, it does not 
appear, notwithstanding materials so 
ample in manuscripts, and notwith- 
standing Anthony Wood’s “ Athene” 
and “ Historia et Antiquitates,” in 
behalf of Oxtord, might naturally 


have provoked the Cantabrigians to 


emulation, it does not appear that any 
thing had been attempted worthy of 
this celebrated place, little, indeed, 
beyond mere historiettes, and what 
might have becn crowded into Vade 
Mecums. 

With respect to the antiquity of 
Cambridge, some have asserted that 
it was founded A. M. 4821; others 
refer its foundation to 3588, that is, 
375 years before Christ ; others, fear- 
ful not to place it high enough, to 
A. M. 1829; but such assertions, as 
well as that other, that Cambridge 
was formed into a school of literature 
by one Cantaber a Spaniard, and was 
denominated from him Cantebrigia, 
like many other claims for the anti- 
quity of places, do not rest on the au- 

ty of any history that can be 
substantiated, but on mere fictions and 
fables. Charters of the town may be 
produced a few years before any ‘au- 
thentic ones can be produced for the 
University, viz. under Henry I. and 
King John; as for those of Arthur 
Cadwallador, and the Bulls of Hono- 
rius and Sergius, which relate to the 


university, they appear to be mere they 


fabrications. It may be perhaps pru- 
dent then, on the present oocasion, 
not to commit ourselves too hastily by 
asserting too much, nor to settle con- 
troversies which have so loug divided | 
very learned men. However, as it is 
usually considered honourable to have 
at least a royal founder, and as the 
University of Paris boasts its Charle- 
magne, and Oxford its Alfred, so we 
must claim for Cambridge its Sige- 
bert. And though, in each case, with 
respect to some points asserted or in- 
sinuated, it may be thought, perhaps, 
that filial attachment and wed ain 
Alma Mater may have hurried writ- 
ers beyond the limits of simple facts, 
yet on a rugged long road it is always 
convenient to meet with a resting- 
place. So we, perhaps, shall do well 
to take up with our King Sigebert, 
for hereby we shall not be over-ex- 
travagant in our claims ; and we shall 
have the benefit of Leland’s autho- 
rity. 
Olim Granta fuit, titulis urbs inclyta mul- 
tis, 

Vicini a fluvii nomine nomen habens. 
Saxones hanc belli deturbavere procellis, 

Sed nova pro veteri non procul unde sita ~ 


est. 
Quam Felix Monachus, Sigeberti jussa 
secutus, 


Artibus illustrem reddidit atque scholis. 

Hac ego perquirens gentis monumenta 
Britanne, 

Asserui in laudem, Granta, diserta, tuam. 


Sigebert was King of the East An- 
gles, A. C. 630. The first public in- 
strument relating to the University is 
date 1229, the 13th of Henry 

_ Without settling at present the an- 
cient etymological meaning of this en- 
chanted, enchanting word, university, 
I cannot forbear noticing an opinion 
entertained by some persons, which is, 
that a Pope’s Bull was essential :to its 
character, which I the rather mention 
to you, as being connected with a famous 
dispute between King’s College and 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, in which 
it was asserted, that King’s College 
was a university, because it could show 
Pope's bull, wherezs Marischal Col- 
lege, it was urged, not being in pos- 
‘session of such an instrument, could 
only be a college. But, whatever 
powers Popes may have assumed, {and 
they were sufficiently extensive, )— 
whatever privileges and exemptions 

may have occasionally granted, 
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{and they were liberal,)—how- were apt to be exorbitant in their 
ever they ane ave bent literary in- charges. 


y stitutions to the purpose of theirown And here it is obvious to observe, 
ns superstition and authority, (which, that, in the more carly times of the 
l undoubtedly, they did to a tolerable university, the students did not live 
s extent, )—and whatever opinions may in colleges as now, but in private 
c : have been formed in later periods on houses, as they still do in Germany 
C these considerations,—it does not ap- and Italy, and, I am told, in  Scot- 
4 pear, that they were properly the land. ‘hese were at first most of 
e founders of universities. ‘The fact them hired of the townsmen. At 
> seems to be, that Kings and Popes length it was found expedient, that 
h - commonly combined in the same the rent should not be left to the dis- 
° - work; and that, though Popes might cretion of these hospitallers, but be 
sy - the confirmation, confer privi- fixed by censors or arbitrators, called 
it eges and exemptions, yet that for taxors, tazutores, two of whom were 
- grants, right of mortmain, charters, scholars, and two of the town. These 
8, and all that was more essential to houses were called halls, hostles, or 
them as corporations, they were in- inns, ospitia studiosorum: princi- 
j- debted to the civil power. From pals were the persons presiding in 
ll Henry the I1I. downwards, to that of them ; the magistri were the tutors, 
t, Elizabeth inclusive, their essential the rest were scholares, scholars, or 
= and fundamental privileges were de- students. The chancellor, who was 
ll tived from the Crown; and if the only pro tempore, and a residing mem- 
)= ‘Popes’ bulls interfered with the pre- ber of the university, was called rec- 
__-Fogative, these were set aside, as was tor. 
l- the case in the memorable Order of — It is worthy of observation, that the 
Edw. HI. commanding the orders of period at which the universities of 
Mendicant Friars to renounce and Paris, of Oxford, and Cambridge, rise 
suspend the execution of all papal distinctly into much notice, are not 
ta bulls. * greatly different ; that the names of 
their officers, and the nature of’ their 
$a * II. The History of Cambridge as employment, were much the samme ; 
‘@ university, it appears, lies in a source they had similar disputes and conten- 
P Somewhat dubious, and, where the tions about the same time; and, in 
s Stream becomes visible and clear, it general, their customs, hubits, and 
‘ takes for a long time a precarious or manners, had a striking resemblance. 
__ perturbed direction. ur ancient Many years passed in settling dis- 
i- ».universitics were ‘‘ not of immediate putes, in confirming privileges, or 
- origin ; they were the result of gra- granting new ones, which terminated 
is _ “dual advance and successive improve- in greatly exalting the university, and 
ry ments ;” and the current of Cam- proportionally depressing the town ; 
bridge history does not run regular or the pretence, however, for which was, 
- clear till about the time above men- to give the greater ease and encour- 
- ‘tioned, viz. the reign of Henry III. agement to literature, and, at the 
y, Prior to this period, the great Y Powe sume time, to preserve the public 
yn “tations made by the Saxons and Danes, peace. The most memorable instru- 
S, the confusion introduced by the Con- ment given with this view, viz, to 
ts guest, and after the Conquest the in- settle the disputes between the-scho- 
m . _ ‘ternal civil contentions between King lars and burgesses, was the famous 
As MJohn and his barons, and of Henry Compesiiion, given in the 54th year 
Jd vthe Third himself, with Hastings of Henry the Third’s,reign, which 
sh Earl of Huntingdon, had much dis- was confirmed by his rvyal authority ; 
ze | *tracted the quiet of the place; add to and it. was still further confirmed, 
a - **these the disputes between the scho- with the addition of new) privileges, 
"Jars and the clerics, as wellas between by Edw. I. Edw. IL. Baw. and 
*the scholars and the hospitallers, of Rich. H... The charter given by the 
ld © whom they hired: their Jodgings, and latter is introduced. with greater for- 
er “of whom it was said, till they were mality than any of the preceding; it 
nd brought under some restraint by the recapitulates the privileges granted by 
— | regulations of the university, they each prince: before, and was given in 
— : full parliament. 


d, * Parl. 40, Edw. III. 9, 10, 11 Between the reigns of Henry Ill, 
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and of Queen Elizabeth most of our 
resent colleges were founded ; the 
oldest, Peter House, of the date 1257. 
It was formed partly out of a house of 
neLicrous, and partly of secuLARs, 
and thus partook of a more laical cha- 
racter than the monastic houses, and 
it retains the character to the present 
times, a proportionate number of the 
fellows being allowed by the statutes 
to be laymen. yh 
The economy, discipline, and juris- 
diction of the university and colleges 
being somewhat settled, they enjoyed, 
though not an uninterrupted, yet a 
comparatively long, period of repose. 
Towards the close of his long reign, 
Henry I11. honoured it with a visit. 
Anno 1401, the Archbishop, by the 
royal direction, made a visitation of 
the university, and of all the colleges ; 
and, though the Pepe did not honour 
them with his presenee, yet Pope Bo- 
nitace the IX. in the same year fa- 
voured them with bulls. Other popes 
gave them bulls reseripts; by 
these the vice-chancellor was relieved 
from the necessity of being confirmed 
in his office by the Bishop of Ely, 
and the university, from his juridicel 
authority, as they had been betore, by 
the various royal instruments men- 
tioned above, made independent of 
the King’s courts, and pre-eniinent 
over municipal authorities. 


I have hinted above, that the re-- 


pose of the university was not quite 


‘uninterrupted ; for we may still reed 


of complaints and petitions from the 
townsmen, and of replies from the 
university ; and the issue was pretty 
generally favourable to the latter. We 
also read of violent contentions raised 
from another quarter, which the uni- 
versity, in their pediéon, call Tuypia 
flagitia Hibernorum, Scoterum, et 
Wallorum, tam in ville, quam in co- 
mitatu Cantab. quain alibi perpetrata.” 
Against these was directed the Ist 
Henry VI. entitled, Statutum reg- 
ni de Hibernis, ob impia seelern sua 
ex Anglia ejiciendis, et quod scholari- 
bus Hibernicis in utvaque universitate 
adhue morari licet sub certis condi- 
tionibus.” But these contentions were 
temporary; they died away by the 
interposition of the legislature, and 
the regulations of the university. 
‘There was another dispute, which 
was not of so transicnt a nature. 
This arose from the opinions of the 


Wic. iaffites, or Lollards. These opi- 
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nions began to gain ground at Cam. 
bridge in the latter end of the four- 
teenth century, and we find an archi-« 
episcopal coastitulion or regulation 
made relative to them, A. D. 1408, 
But these doctrines took deep root ; 
and, though comparatively, at first, 
with little inconvenience or disturb- 
ance, they continued to make silent 

rogress, they gave birth to the “ newe 
sa which found so much ex- 
ercise tor theologians in several tollow- 
ing reigns, and the effects of which 
may be said to have reached and to 
reside with the present times. 

To us, the most interesting periods 
of university history must, of necese 
sity, be, the reigns of the Tudors and 
Stuarts, not merely from their being 
nearer our own time, but as being 
more various and complex, more dis« 
tinguished by changes and reforma- 
tions, divisions and separations, by in- 
troducing something new in its po= 
litics, theology, literature, and philo- 
soply, and by obtaining those charters 
on which its privileges principally at 
present rest, and those statutes by 
which it is now more generally go- 
verned; for though it derived some- 
thing of its peculiar character from 
James I, and the two Charleses, more 
trom James yet it was 

y Queen Elizabeth’s famous charter 
ot incorporation of the two universi- 
ties, (13th Elizabeth,) and her body 
of statutes, that it may be said to have 
derived its more general character ; 
aud, therefore, as | write within very 
prescribed limits, I shall here close 
our head of history. 


Ili. Let us consider the literature 
of Cambridge. In speaking to this 
point, I shall keep my eye fixed, 
with but litde variation, on the his- 
tory of the universities aud colleges 
beture mentioned. It is not, then, 
till utter the Conquest that we can 
speak very clearly of the literature of 
Cambridge. According to Ingulphus, 
Jeffred de Herberto, a man famous 
for his learning, abbot of Croyland, 
enno 1109, brought over with him 
& me monks who had been educated 
at Orleans in France, and from them 
must begin the account of our schools. 

Jefired took up his residence at Cot- 
tenhain, a few miles from Cambridge, 
whence his monks used to come re« 
gularly to that town to give lectures. 
Their scholars were divided into clas- 
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ses, and their first lecture-room was a 
barn. One named Odo instructed the 
younger classes in grammar in the 
morning, after Priscian, and Remigius, 
his commentator. Terricus taught 
logic on the plan of Aristotle, and 
then, in succession, one William in- 
structed in rhetoric, according to Ci- 
cero and Quintilian. ‘This process 
was called ‘l'rivialia, or the three 
sciences, which, when four were after- 
wards added, were called the seven 
or primitive sciences. One named 
Gislibert preached a lecture on the 
Scriptures, on Sundays, at some 
church in the town. The schools, we 
are informed, were much attended. 
In process of time, the eanon and 
Civil law was much studied, and what 
i8 called the scholastic learning, and 
theology, which consisted of portions 
of Scripture, and extracts from the 
Latin fathers, combined with com- 
ments and disquisitions made by the 
learned doctors of those times, with 
something of Aristotle’s, translated 
into Latin, and but ili-understood. 
Their mathematics was but small, 
and was made to embrace arithmetic 
and music ; their chemistry was more 
properly alchemy ; and their astro- 
nomy included astrology. The other 
branches of science were, in like man- 
ner, adulterate and debased. ‘heir 
classical literature was but small; 
their acquaintance with a few Greek 
writers was through the medium of 
Latin translations, and their poeiry 
Was much in the Latin tongue, as, in- 
deed, it had beer, even in the time of 
the Saxons. As to logic, syllogism 
was the great instrument by which 


every thing was stirred and settled. 


¢ All this by syllogism too, 
__ By mood and figure they could do.” 


Fiudibras, 


? 

» The age of Wickliffe may be consi- 
dered as that of the progress of litera- 
ture, which soon became much as- 
sisted by the invention of printing in 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 
The doctrines of the one, and the dis- 
@overy of the other, weakened the 
Feign of superstition and the authority 
Of the Pope, and prepared the way for 
the revival of literature. ‘This may 
be dated about the time of Erasmus. 

_» Erasmus took the degree ot Bache- 
lor of Divinity, at Cambridge, in 1506, 


and was made Lady Margaret's Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in 1510. He wrote 
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always in Latin. 


on all subjects, and on all well, and 
He was contempo- 
rary with, or soon followed by, other 
learned men, eminent for their ac- 
quaintance with Greek and Latin 
literature, Crooke, Smith, Cheke, As- 
cham, Winterton, and others. In 
restoring Classical literature, in exem- 
plifying the wise and critical use of 
ancient MSS. in liberalizing our uni- 
versities, and in breaking the shackles 
of superstition in this university more 
particularly, nothing contributed more 
than the writings of Erasmus. His 
works consist of ten volumes in folio ; 
and though, as I have just said, he 
wrote on all subjects, his principal 
forte was classical literature and serip- 
ture criticism. His edition of the 
Greek Testament obtained the admi- 
ration of the most learned and enlight- 
ened men in Europe, not excepting 
many, even of the Catholic party, but 
more particularly of such as favoured 
the Reformation. 

This revival, so favourable to: clas- 
sical literature, left its great effects 
through succeeding years, and we 
might extend our list of distinguished 
names, so as to embrace those of Ga- 
taker and Stanley, Bentley and Barnes, 
Markland and Dawes, Davis and Tay- 
lor, with other names of celebrity 
down to the present time. 

Though Cambridge has not been 
pre-eminent in Hebrew and Rabbini- 
cal-Kastern literature, yet it can boast, 
in this department, a few names of 
the greatest note; snch were Hugh 
Broughton in Elizabeth’s reign, Bi- 
shop Walton, the editor of the Poly- 
glot Bible in 1650, Robert Molo, 
the puritan, Dr Spencer, master of Be- 
ne’t College, John Smith of Queen’s, 
and Jourh Mede of Christ’s College. 

Frown the beginning of the Retor- 
mation, to the time of James I. the 
theological literature of this universi- 
ty was much characterized by what is 
called absolute predestination ; from 
the time of James I. and Archbishop 
Laud, the doctrine of free will became 
more popular ; and the quinquarticu- 
lar controversy, as it has been called, 
which had been hitherto settled by 
nearly all parties at Cambridge, of the | 
reformed at least, much after the sys- 
tem of Calvin, henceforth took its 
name and character more’from  Armi- 
nius. ; 

We must now k of ‘science ; 
for the period from Erasmus to Lord 
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era- the book, which preceded in the pro- 
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Bacon, may be called the age of litera- 


ture; that from Bacon to Newton, 
and downward, of science and philo- 
sophy ; and Cambridge feels a pride 
in ranking both Bacon and Newton 
among her sons. i 
“ Bacon’s aim was to point the 
readiest way to universal science; to 
shew how what the ancients had done 
might be rendered more perfect, and 
the human mind directed to greater 
discoveries. With this view he pub- 
lished, in 1605, his two books on the 
Advancement of Learning, which he 
dedicated to James I. ; and in 1609, 
his Instauratio Magna, called Novum 
Organon, a title taken from his great 
predecessor, Aristotle, to the materials 
of whose writings he was greatly in- 
debted, though he formed them into 
a new foundation, as Locke was much 
indebted to Hobbes’s foundation, 
though he shaped his materials into 
a new form.” Bacon, in a letter to 
the King, speaks of his Novum Orga- 
non thus: “ I hear my former book, 
of the Advancement of Learning, is 
well treated in our universities here, 
and the universities abroad, and this 
is the same argument, and deeper.” 
All the writings of this great man have 
a similar tendency ; and he aimed to 
embody his ideas of experimental phi- 
losophy in his famous little philoso- 
phical romance, called Novus Atlas.* 
Though there were certainly men at 
this celebrated seat of learning who 
yssessed much mathematical know- 
edge before this period, yet perhaps 
the mathematical age may be properly 
said not to commence till about the 
time of Dr Barrow. He had been 
Greek professor,—became also mathe- 
matical professor, and was made mas- 
ter of Trinity College by Charles. 
His Lrelectiones Mathematice was 


* Vulgo dict. the New Atlantis. 

Our erudite correspondent is better ac- 
quainted, we apprehend, with Leland and 
Anthony Wood, than with Bacon and New- 
ton} but we ere too grateful to him for his 
attempt to enlighten our Northern night, 
——to venture on the alteration even of a sin- 
gle ward in his account of the writings and 
tenets of those heroes of English philosophy, 
(whose wanes have certainly reached us be- 
fore,) although the account may not be very 
satistactoty to our readers. It may be mer:- 
4y our Scottish ignorance, however, which 
prevents us from perceiving its luminous 
accurary.—En. 


per and legitimate method of mathe- 
matical investigation. 
But the great work, which soon en- 
‘the attention of the learned at 
Cambridge, and indeed of all Europe, 
was Sir Isaac Newton's Naturalis Phi- 
losophie Principia Mathematica. This 
celebrated man was also of Trinity 
College. His work first appeared in 
1687. 
As TI am uncertain whether the 
Newtonian Philosophy has penetrated 
to Scotland, I may mention that, 
rior to this period, the mode of phi- 
consisted in assigning to 
each species of things its specific and 
occult qualities, from which all the 
operations of bodies, by some un- 
known mysterious order, proceeded. 
This was the philosophy of the Peri- 
patetics, and, having been implicitly 
followed by the schoolmen, has been 
called the  scholastie philosophy. 
They affirmed, that each effect of -bo- 
dies flowed from an individual nature, 
but whence the several natures pro- 
ceeded they did not show. They 
were defective in observation and ex- 
periment, dwelling rather on ‘the 
names of things than the things them- 
selves. According, therefore, to the 
Newtonians, whose words here are 
nearly borrowed, they had invented a 
philosophical language, but could not 
be said to have taught philosophy. 
Others, again, conceived certain un- 
known figures and magnitudes, ‘posi- 
tions end motions of parts, together 
with certain occult fluids, which; by 
entering the pores of the boclies, agi- 
tated them with great subtlety and 
force. Here, too, it was insisted they 
had no authority from experiment or 
observation, their theory being all 
founded in conjecture ; and the New- 
tonians, in advancing these objections, 
had in view the doctrine of atoms @nd 
vortices of Descartes and his follow- 
ers, which doctrine greatly possessed 
the schools at this time. © (0 
Thus wes Newton led on to that 
third way of philosophizing, éalled ex- 
rimental. He proceeded by'a two~ 
old method, called analytic and syn- 
thetic; he deduced the more simple 
powers and laws of forees' from cer- 
tain select phenomena ; this he called 
analysis ; and then proceeding from 
those single phenomena to more 
neral and comprehensive forms, 
established synthesis, 
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- According to this theory, it was 
maintained that all bodies had a ten- 
dency both to gravitate, and to gravi- 
tate to some centre, the two forces 
combined forming a curve. He thus 
accounted for the motions of the 


heavenly bodies, and all proceeded on 


mathematical demonstrations, accom- 


with the calculations of alge- 


The other branches of philosophy, 
as well as astronomy, were, in like 
manner, brought to the test of expe- 
rience, and subjected to mathematical 
principles. Such was the philosophy 
of Newton, which, though it found 
some og ae at the time, and does 
so still, (though these are subjects 
which belong not to this place,) is 
now the favourite philosophy at Cam- 
bridge. Contemporary with Newton 
were other great mathematicians, Mr 
Cotes of Trinity College, Dr Smith of 
Trinity College, Mr Whiston of Clare 
Hall, and, in a later period, Dr War- 
ing, who was accounted the greatest 
rent in Europe of his time. Mr 

iston read lectures on Sir Isaac 
WNewton’s philosophy, so far as astro- 
ery, wee concerned, in the public 


Though mathematics took the lead 


in Cambridge studies, metaphysics 


was not overlooked. Mr Locke's 


Bésay on the Human Understanding, 


though it had been much discredited 
at his own university, Oxford, and in- 
deed was opposed in one or two large 
volumes at. Cambridge, yet was re- 
ceived yery early into the colleges 
and public schools. The old school 
logic, however, did not. sink into dis- 
uge; for though Bacon’s philosophy 
had treated syllogism with great. se~ 
verity, and Locke’s mode of inquiry 
goes for beyond the school logic, yet 
some book on logic was usually attend- 
ed. to in the colleges, and the disputa- 
tions in the public schools were car- 
- Burgerdicius was repu 
at Cambridge since the 
ance of the Novum Organon. Dr 
Law, late Bishop of) Carlisle, and 
Master of Peter House, published a 
777, accompanied with a preface 

of Mr Locke... 

; n thought by some, 
the mathematics still is, 


the too predominant study. of this 
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eminent seat of learning, to the dis- 
credit and prejudice of the other de- 
partments of literature. But such an 
opinion must not be too hastily form- 
ed,—or too generally admitted. With 
respect to classical literature, it is well. 
known that the public foundation 
schools in England particularly excel 
in that department, and that the 
greatly supply the university wit 
good aaa scholars ; nor can it be 
denied, that lectures in the Greek and 
Latin classics are regularly given in 
the colleges, and that a great variety 
of premiums, and a portion of the 
public honours, are conferred upon 
those who excel. It may, however, 
with more truth be said, that classical 
literature occupies no part of attention 
in the public schools; or of the ex- 
aminations at the time of taking de- 
grees in the Senate House: so that the 
very first degrees may be obtained 
without any classical literature, though 
a classical medal cannot even be as- 
pired to without a previous respect- 
rtion of mathematical 

e having been not only su . 
bur and it has thought, 
that some alterations might be made, 
in this respect, with advantage to clas- 
sical, and without any injury to the 
mathematical, studies. 

With respect to some other branch- 
es of literature, it should seem that 
certain members of the university 
were somewhat aware of the objection, 
and that they have not been backward 
to suppl e deficiency. In addi- 
tion to the old professorship of civil 
law, a new professorship for the laws 
of England was established by the 
university in 1788; and a new pro 
fessorship of mineralogy in 1803, in 
addition to the Woodwardian profes- 
sorship, that was founded in 1724; 
and certain members of the universi- 
ty, without waiting for the sanction 
of a public professorship, have very 
lately yentured to give lectures in Po- 
litical Economy, and in Agriculture. 
There are regular professorships for 
Medicine and Anatomy ; but though 
many of the most eminent snd learn- 
ed physicians ‘of formér, and of the 
times, have uated at Cam- 

idge, there exist local and distinct 


reasons, which do not at’ all affect the 


character of the university, why Cam~ 
bridge never has been, and perhaps 
never can be, much of a miedical 
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tions for the college lately founded, 
(May 18, 1807,) endowed by Sir 

rge Downing, it should seem that 
an actual attempt has been made at 
some improvements on our old col- 


IV. Another head of observations 
might take in the,economy, discipline, 
and jurisdiction of this eminent li- 
terary institution ; but here, from the 
variety and weight of the matter, we 
are constrained to cut the matter 
short: for to go into this subject pro- 
perly, we should have to consider, the 
admission of students, the regimen of 
particular colleges, lectures, college 
and university examinations, prizes, 
terms of admission to degrees, public 
officers, together with charters, privi- 
leges, and the jurisdiction of the vice- 
chancellor’s court. ‘These, and other 
articles connected with them, would 
be much too extensive for your present 
limits. But they shall be discussed 
fully in three or four more letters of 

ual extent, which will finish what 
I have to say respecting Cambridge. 
I then p to treat Oxford at the 
same length, and shali end with half- 
a-dozen similar letters explanatory of 
the history, character, and politics of 
the third great literary establishment 
of England, viz.—the QuarreRiy 
Review. 

I suppose your letters about Hol- 
land, which are very entertaining 
and instructive, (but there may be 
too much of a good thing,) have near- 
ly come to a close. My series will 
keep you going for at least a twelve- 
month more. I am happy to find 
that my friend Templeton’s Ivanhoe 
is likely to do well; but what does 
that man in the iron mask, the author 


of Waverley, mean by clapping his be 


designation on the title-page? It is, I 
assure you, a mere hoax. Between 
friends, I wrote one half of the book 
myself, (the internal evidence cannot 
be mistaken,) as sure as my name is 
Jonas Dryaspusr. 


CRIMINAL Law. ® 


Ir the improvement of our criminal 
laws were committed entirely to phi- 


losophers, we should consider its pro- 
gress to be at an end ; since the great 
principles on which all improvement 
is founded have been disregarded and 
violated in those quarters in which 
protection and encouragement ‘alone 
were to be anticipated; but as there 
is as much, or perhaps more, done by 
active philanthropy, especially in the 
way of practical improvement, than by 
hilosophy, we ought not to surren- 
der ourselves to despair. It is a wise 
pr sass of Providence, that the fate 
of humanity is not entrusted altoge- 
ther to the influence of reason. Good 
is often pursued, as it were instinc- 
tively, and from benevolent propen- 
sities, while he who pursues it 1s ig- 
norant of those more general princi- 
ples in philosophy and morals which 
justify and exalt the end which he 
seeks, but which he can hardly be 
said to have in view. We are not 
without hope, therefore, that, al- 
though the horizon be temporarily 
overcast, the clouds will yet be dissi- 
pated, and that some at least of the 
meditated improvements in ,our ¢ri- 
minal law may be effected. It is no 
reason that a wise man should relax 
his exertions, and refrain from doing 
the little good in his power, because, 
by vice or fatality, he cannot accom- 
as all that he intended and saw to 
practicable. The more intimately 
Juctsand principles are known, the bet- 
terand more cheering become the pros- 
pects of human improvement. Let us 
all do what we can now, and the event 
may safely be left to futurity. It is 
in this spirit, and with these impres- 
sions, that we continue our selections 
from the invaluable Parliamentary 
Report which we introduced to the 
notice of our readers in our last nume 


r. 

That the case alluded to by the 
Committee of Parliament in the quo- 
tation with which we then closed ma 
be fully and impartially under , 
we now subjoin the evidence of Ro- 
Lert Torin, Esq. 

** You are a magistrate of the county of 
Essex ?—Yes, | am; for the division of 
‘Witham. 

_ “* Have you any recollection of commit- 
ting a person in 1814, for cutting down 
trees ?—Yes, particularly. 


* Report from the SELEcT Com- 


MITTEE of the House of Commons 
pointed to consider so much of the Crimic 


nal Laws as relates to Capital Punishments 
elonies. Ordered to be pri 
July 1819, 
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What was the man’s name ?—Wil- 


liam Potter. , 
« Whei part of the year was he executed 

in?—In August ; the trees were cut down 

in the Spring ; he was tried and executed 

in August. 

+ Relate to the Committee what you 

know of the transaction relative to his com- 


mitment, conviction, and execution ?—He 


» ‘Was a very bad character, and he owed a 


particular spite against a miller in the 
Neighbourhood, who had had him com- 
mitted for snaring hares. 

*¢ State to the Committee any further 
circumstances that occur to you relative to 
this man’s conviction ?—The miller had 
conyaes a young orchard of trees, which he 

taken a great deal of care of; he had 
planted it about three or four years before, 
and one morning when he got up, he found 
his trees had been all cut down. 
' ® How many trees; between 60 and 
70?—A great number; he came to me as 
& Magistrate to complain of the thing; I 
asked him, ‘if he suspected any particular 
person ; he said, he suspected Potter: I 
asked him, if there were any prints of the 
feet; he said, yes. In consequence 1 
nted him a warrant, and the man was 
ht before me; J made him pull off 
his’shoes, and sent for the shoemaker who 


’ Made the shoes; I had them compared 


With the footst and they agreed ; the 
was recat Wy home to him, and he 

Was tried before Mr Justice Heath, and 

convicted of the offence. , 

* He received sentence of death ?—Yes, 
Which rather struck us all with surprise ; 
the’ miller, the clergyman of the parish, 
and’several of the inhabitants, presented a 
petition, and I signed my name to it. 

“)8¢ You forwarded that petition to the Se- 
retary of State ?—I did, and I have Lord 
Sidmouth’s answer, and my reply to it. 

They were handed in and read, as follow : 
Whitehall, 6th August 1814. 

Havin taken into consideration the 
tel which you signed in favour of 
illiam Potter, a convict under sentence 
OF death in the gaol at Chelmsford, I am 
Serry to inform you, that I do not 
P circumstance stated on behalf of the 
prisoner, which would justify me, consist- 


ey vith my public duty, in recommend- 


a to His Royal Highness the Prince 


t, as an object for any extension of 
‘the Royal mercy. I have the honour to be, 
Six, your most obedient humble servant, 

¢ SIDMOUTH. 


Robert Torin, Esquire, Kelvedon.’ ” 
“ © Chelmsford, 8th August 18145 


‘Lord; 
* the honour to acknowledge 
receipt of your Lordship’s favour yes- 
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terday morning, respecting W. Potter, now 
under sentence of death, in which your 
Lordship is pleased to say, you do not find 
any circumstance stated on his. behalf, 
which will justify you in recommending 
him to mercy; I wish it was in my power 
to offer to your Lordship’s attention, an 
act of his which might extenuate his of 
fence, unless it be the ample confession 
which he made soon after his commitmen 
and which was produced at his trial, nad 
by which, a gang of desperate villains who 
had long infested the neighbourhood where 
they resided have been detected, and the 
country rid of part of them, viz. Jasper 
Raven and William Allen, may be con- 
sidered as such. 

*¢ * | have now to submit to your Lord- 
ship, that I have just come from visiting 
the unhappy :man, in company with Mr 
Morgan the chaplain, who ad the 
convicts, and I can bear testimony to that 
deep contrition which he expressed in his 
petition, and as far as I can judge, never 
was sorrow exceeded, or repentance more 
sincere than his; and I am authorised by 
Mr Morgan to say, as far as ap ces 
go, such has been the state of his mind 
ever since his condemnation. : 

** “I beg leave to suggest to your Lord 
ship, that I am well assured, when hecom- 
mitted the act for which he stands con. 
demned, (viz. cutting down the trees,). he 
was not sensible of the heinousness of the 
offence, or aware of the punishment which 
awaited it; and I believe very few of the 
lower orders of the people are acquainted 
with the terms of the Black Act. 

“* ¢ If any of these circumstances should 
be considered of sufficient weight by your 
Lordship, to induce you to the 
wretched man as an object for the exten- 
sion of the Royal mercy, so that his life 
may be spared, 1 know it would afford the 
highest gratification to the injured party, 
and to me very great satisfaction, . 

“¢ ¢ Having said thus much, your Lord. 
ship will allow me to add, that I hope you 

not ~ instant entertain the small- 
est surmise, that I am not thoroughly con- 
vinced of the justice and propriety of the 
sentence which has been hin, 
or that I would not perpen pr circum- 
stances, as a magistrate, exert my best en- 
bring the offender to convic- 
tion. ith sentiments of perfect 
I have the honour to iserbe mea my 
Lord, &c. R. Torin. 
**¢ On his Majesty’s Service. 

ma ee Right Honourable Lord Sid- 

mouth, one of His Majesty's Principal 

Secretaries of State, &c. &e.. White- 

hall.’ 

What was flie general ‘character of 
this man ?—He was & very notorious thief; 
he committed a vast nuniber of petty thefts. 
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' $* Was he ever convicted of petty theft ? 
—No; but he was known to be a tho- 
rough thief; he broke open several tills, . 
and stole the money out. 

“ Had he ever been convicted or com- 
mitted before ?—No, not to my knowledge. 

** Did he confess all tie acts of petty 
theft that you have mentioned ?—He gave 
a list of them to Mr Morgan. 

_ # At what period were those confessions 
made ?P-—After he was convicted ; I believe 
the day after condemnation. 

“ What was the age of this man ?— 
About thirty. 

“+ Was he married or single ?—A mar- 
ried man, with a family. 

*¢ A labourer ?—A mere jobbing man. 

* Did the execution of this man excite 
a considerable feeling in the country ?— 
A great many people were surprised at it ; 
it was considered a case of extreme hard- 
ship, but which was palliated by the bad- 
ness of his character. 

*¢ If any man was to cut down as many 
trees as he had, would any gentleman in 
the neighbenrhood prosecute him ?—I] can- 
not speak as to others; I haye no doubt 
that many would not prosecute, particular- 
ly the Quakers ; but if a hundred trees of 
mine were to be cut down, I swould not pro- 
sécute a man for it, because it would endan- 
ger his life.” pp. 87 —89. 


The only commentary which we 
think it necessary to make on this evi- 
dence is, to quote a sentence from 
that of G. Mainwarine, Esq. a 
magistrate of Middlesex, who justly 
remarks, that, “ to be universally ope- 
rative, punishments must be such as 
are in unison with the common feelings 
of humanity.” If this principle were 
attended to, many laws would be re- 
pealed, and many favourite measures 
would be Dbenfonied: We should 
like to give the whole of Mr Main- 
waring’s evidence, but that is impos- 
sible. We must, however, take no- 
tice of his solution of an apparent dif- 
fieulty stated, as we think, by the 
Recorder of London and some others, 
and grounded on a fact said to have 
been observed by those conversant 
with the Old Bailey practice, “ that a 
diminished calendar has succeeded a 
session which had been attended with 
executions,” 

But,” says Mr Mainwaring, 

ash 
crease of crime; I apprehend that it is the 
contrary ; that the executions had of them- 
selves deterred prosecutors, upon the feel. 
ings and principles which I have before de- 

‘Phen you would infer rather the de- 
crease of prosecutions than the decrease of 
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crimes ? Certainly ; and I conceive that 
magistrates, in their incipient jurisdiction, 
have more opportunity of ascertaining the 
disposition of prosecutors, and of observing 
the working of their minds, than those who 
see the cases in their last stages, where the 
parties ate compelled to proceed; and I 
also think that solicitors and those persons 
who have private intercourse wiih the par- 
ties engaged in prosecutions, would be ena- 
bled to afford better information upon this 
part of the subject, than even the magistrates 
themselves.” p. 122, 123, 


These remarks are strikingly just, 
and, along with the rest of the evi- 
dence, they fully warrant the Com- 
mittee in stating, that, : 


“ highly as they esteem and respect the 
Judges, it is not from them that the most 
accurate and satisfactory evidence of the 
effect of the Penal Law can reasonably be 
expected. ‘They only see the exterior of 
criminal proceedings after they are brought 
into a court of justice. Of the cases which 
never appear there, and of the causes which 
prevent their appearance, they can know 
nothing. Of the motives which influence 
the testimony of witnesses, they can form 
but a hasty and inadequate estimate. 
Kven in the grounds of Verdicts, they may 
often be deceived. From any opportunity 
of observing the influence of punishment 
upon those classes of men among whom 
malefactors are most commonly found, the 
Judges are, by their stations and duties, 
placed at a great distance. 

** Your Committee have sought for evi- 
dence on these subjects from those classes 
of men who are sufferers from Larcenies, 
who must be prosecutors where these Lar- 
cenies are brought to trial, who are :the 
witnesses by whom such charges must be 
substantiated, and who are the jurors, by 
whose verdicts only effect can be given to 
the laws. Qn this class of persons, where 
the crimes are most frequent, and where 
long and extensive experience allows little 
room for error and none for misrepresenta- 
tion, or in other words, on the traders of 
the cities of London and Westminster, 

our Committee‘have principally relied for 
information. ‘To the clerks at the offices 
of magistrates, and to the officers of ‘cri- 
minal courts, who receive informations and 
prepare indictments, to experienced magi- 
strates themselves, and to the gaolers and 
others, who, in the performance of their 
duties, have constant opportunities of ob- 
serving the feelings of offenders, the Com- 

eir testimon ubl- 


The next matter in point of import- 
ance is what is reported on the sub- 
ject of Forgery. 

10 
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should not the terror of death attend the 
most trifling offences ? Why stop at the 
terror of death for any offence ?? That this 
opinion of the'efficacy of severe laws is er- 
roneous, I will endeavour to satisfy the 
Committee; first, from such facts as have 
occurred to me; and, secondly, I think 
there is not the slightest difficulty in show- 
, from the recognized principles of the 
law of England, that @ priori it must be so. 
First, I say, in fact, severe penal enact- 
ments do not tend to prevent certain of- 
fences; the best mode of trying this, the 
sort of test would be, to take a crime preg- 
nant with the most serious evils to a com- 
mercial country; and which has been al- 
ways punished with almost indiscriminate 
severity ; I mean the crime of forgery in 
England. It appears that the number of 
one pound notes for a ser‘es of years 

is as follows :—In 1814 they were 10,342 ; 
in 1815, 14,000 and upwards; in 1816, 
21,000 and upwards ; and in 1817, 28,000. 
I hope I may be permitted to call to the 
attention of the Committee the practice 
now prevailing with respect to the effect of 
severe laws in forgery, by which I see, day 
after day, that capital enactments are used 
as engines to induce persons to confess 
themselves guilty of the minor offence, 
without any trial at all, upon a confession 
obtained under circumstances, which, ex- 
cept upon a plea of guilty, would not be 
evidence. ‘There is another crime of great 
importance in this commercial country; I 
mean the crime of concealment and embez- 
zling property, the frauds in bankruptcy ; 
it is scarcely possible to imagine the ex- 
tent of these crimes. I published a tract 
some time since, in which I explained, that 
there were regular houses where people 
could be procured at a per centage, who 
had old bill stamps and old deed stamps, 
upon. old paper, to any amount, to prove 
debts under commissions, all of which in- 
volve capital offences in the bankrupt; I 
suppose there is scarcely any person who 
has seen so much of this species of capital 
felony as myself, and I am satisfied, that 
it is carried to such an extent as to set the 
whole law at defiance. I beg on this sub- 
ject to refer to my examination before a 
Committee of the House of Commons on 
the bankrupt laws, on the 11th of Febru. 
ary 1818, in which I endeavoured to ex- 
plain the state of the law, and its ineffica- 
cy in the my aay to this crime; I stated 
and I repeat the act, 5 Geo. I., passed in 
the year 1732, since which time there have 
been, 1 conceive, at least 38,000 bank- 
rupts; for taking the average from 1732 
to 1786, at 250 a year, the number of 
bankrupts during e years will be 
13,200 ; the actual number of bankrupts 
from 3786 to 1805 was 16,200, taking the 
present average to be 800 each year, which 
is much below the number, that will be 
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3200; the total sum from 1732 till 1810 
was 32,600, supposing the average from 
1809 to 1819 to be 700 per annum, which 
I believe is below the mark, there will be 
6300, making the total number 38,900 ; 
I believe I have taken each of the aver. 
ages much below what they t to be 
computed. During this time, that is, for 
near a century, with nearly 40,000 bank. 
rupts, I doubt whether there have been 
ten prosecutions: I believe there have 
been only three executions, and yet frau- 
dulent bankrupts and conccalments of pro- 
perty are proverbial, are so common as to 
be supposed almost to have lost the nature 
of crime. With respect to the fact, as toa 
severe law not preventing larcenies from a 
dwelling, shoplifting and picking pockets, 
as returns have been made to the House, I 
conceive there will be no necessity for me 
to repeat them; if it is the wish of the 
Committee that I should, I will do it at a 
future day. Such are the results from 
facts, by which it appears to me, that the 
punishment of death does not prevent cer- 
tain offences; the reasoning appears to me 
to be as clear as the facts themselves; 
crime is prevented not solely by legal enact- 
ment, but by the joint operation of three 
powers: by the legal power, or the fear of 
punishment awarded by the law; by the 
moral power, the fear of the censure of the 
community ; and by the power of religion, 
the fear of religious censure. Upon duly 
poising these, the eflicacy of all laws, I 
conceive, depends, when these powers unite, 
their effect is the greatest possible ; they 
unite in awarding the punishment of death, 
as [ conceive, for murder, for rape, for un- 
natural crimes, for treason; they unite in 
many cases where the punishment is not 
death, for swindling and receiving stolen 
goods ; for another crime, for which indeed 
no legal punishment is affixed at all, the 
crime of incest. I conceive, that very few 
persons in the community would hesitate 
to give efficacy to the different punishments 
annexed to these different crimes. Their 
names and the crimes are never mentioned 
but with detestation, because our feelings 
are not outraged by any improperly severe 
punishment being associated with them. 
When these powers oppose each other, the 
efficacy of the law is proportionably di- 
minished. They oppose each other in the 
case of bankruptcy. They would op 
each other in a Jaw whieh has existed in 
our own time, in annexing the punishment 
of death for breaking the head of a fish 
nd. They oppose each other in duel- 
ing, and the law has become almost a dead 
“ With respect to ban may I 
beg to refer the 4) 
tion of Sir Samuel Romilly, which will be 
found before the Bankrupt Comittee, in 
page 51, where he states, * The nation, 
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however, has been so far from adopting 
this severe disposition of its government, 
that it scarcely ever happens, that persons 
can be fouud who will institute prosecution 
for felonies under the bankrupt laws. Very 
numerous instances might, I believe, ac- 
cording to information which I have re- 
ceived from various quarters, be laid be- 
fore the committee of creditors, who have 


deliberately resolved to allow 
e 


by whom they had been grossly defrau 
to enjoy complete impunity, because they 
saw no other alternative than such impu- 
nity, or the certainty of shedding their 
blood. That men should feel great repug- 
nance to put a human creature to death for 
such an offence, cannot surprise those who 
have reflected what the nature of the crime 
really is. Whatever the language of the 
law may be, or whatever national expedi- 
ency may be thought to require, the great 
mass of mankind never can be brought to 
regard as highly criminal that which is not 
to a great degree immoral ; and when it is 
@aibercd, that by our law a bankrupt is 
made such against his will, it is evident 
that the only immorality of one who has 
secreted none of his property, but who does 
not surrender to his commission, is, that he 
olds from his ereditors the informa- 
tion and assistance which he ought to af- 
fordthem, to enable them to recover his 
effects, and to apply them in satisfaction 
of their demands ; and even this immora- 
lity may tind some extenuation in the dis- 
to which he must be subjected, and 
the danger to which he is exposed, since 
however honestly he may have acted, and 
though every thing he has in the world be 


given up to his creditors, yet if he do not 


Obtain his certificate, he may be imprison- 
ed for life, by any one creditor who will 
prefer gratifying his resentment to any be- 
mefit he might derive from the commission. 
That a man has not fortitude enough to 
encounter so much shame, and such a risk 


may be culpable ; but who can upon calm” 


fefiection say, that it ought to be punished 
with death? The crime of withholding 
property from the creditors is indeed much 
More immoral; but even this, in the case 


of one who has been made a bankrupt with- 


Out his own concurrence, amounts in rea- 
lity to nothing more than the not paying 
@o the extent of the property withheld) 
Gebts which it is in his power to pay. That 
this is criminal cannot be denied ; A 
if should be expiated by the blood of the 
Offender, confounds all notions of justice, 
and destroys all gradations of guilt. It is 
very dishonest, but it is not more dishonest 
im an obscure tradesman than in the heir to 


@ title; and yet for this dishonesty, while 


Our law hangs the tradesman, it suffers all 


_) @ther such debtors to enjoy complete im- 
nay, it not only leaves them un- 
punished 


» but it suffers them, in defiance 


F Meir creditors, to enjoy and to squander 


t that, 
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in gaol the substance which ought to be 
applied in the payment of their debts; for 
there is no process by which, in the case of 
persons not subject to the bankrupt laws, 
copyhold estates, property in the public 
funds, or money lent upon security, can be 
taken by creditors in execution.’ I begal- 
so to refer to my own examination before 
the Com uittee, (in 21,) in which I 
state as follows: ‘ I submit to the Com. 
mittee, that the legal sanction is in this case 
opposed by the moral sanction; the ay 
mount of the moral guilt of the ban 

is the non-payment of his debts, or the non 
delivery by him of his property to his cre- 
ditors. Of the immorality and impropriety 
of this no doubt can be entertained ; but [I 
conceive that there is scarcely any person 
in this intelligent community, who will 
think that a man ought to be put to death 
for the non-delivery of his property ; par- 
ticularly, when it is remembered that the 
offender is not the only person to blame. 
There must be a feeling in the community, 
that the imprudent confidence reposed by 
creditors is not wholly exempt from cen- 
sure. It appears to me that the religious 
sanction also is in this case at variance with 
the legal sanction. Our religion is daily 
inculcating upon us mildness and forbear- 
ance. As Christians, we are taught (ex~ 
cept for the most atrocious and bloody of- 
fences, and even then with sorrow) * not to 
desire the death of a sinner, but rather that 
he should turn from his wickedness and 
live ;? and we are particularly taught to 
forgive our debtors as we ourselves expect 
forgiveness. For these reasons, it appears 
to me that the existing laws are wholly in- 
operative.” There were various persons 
who were examined before the Committee 
upon the same subject, all of whose opi- 


nions, expressing their disapprobation of it, — 


will be found in the examination; and the 
Committee, on that occasion, have reported 
that the law is injurious.”’* 
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Tuese Relics, which could not 
have found a more appropriate Editor 
than Mr Hogg, have yet somewhat 
disappointed us, Amidsta quantity of 
trash scarcely worth collecting, al< 


though the Editor has given us little 


* A state of crime in the metropolis, for. 


the year 1819, will be found under the. 
+ The Jacobite Relics of Scotland, being 


the Songs, Airs, and Legends of the Ads. 


herents to the House of Stuart. . Cellected 
and illustrated by James H 
the ** Queen’s 


” 
Blackwood. _ 


ogg, Author 
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more than one-fifth of what he re- 
ceived, there are only a few pieces 
very good—but these are excellent in 
their kind, and we shall indulge our 
readers with a specimen of some of 


the best. The collection comes no 


farther down than to the Rebellion in 
1715; but it seems to be Mr Hoggs 
intention to pursue his plan through 
the succeeding periods in which the 
Jacobite cause rises in interest, al- 
though we are ignorant whether its 
sacri vates rise equally in —— 
He begins so early as Charles 1., 
a period in which his collection con- 
tains scarce any thing good. There 
is one spirited song on David Lesley’s 
march to Scotland, although Mr Hogg 
seems to carry his admiration too far, 
when he tells us that “ it is the very 
essence of sarcasm and derision, and 
a spirit and energy for which 
we may look in vain in any other song 
existing.” It thus begins: 


March! march! pinks of election, 

Why the devil don’t you march onward in 
order ? 

March! march! dogs of redemption, 

Ere 7 blue bonnets come over the bor- 

ef. 
You shal! preach, you shall pray, 
You shall teach night and day, &c. 


The poet then goes on— 


March! march! scourges of heresy, 

Down with the kirk and its whilliebaleery ! 

March! march ! down with supremacy 

And the kist fu’ o’ whistles, that maks sic 
a cleary, &c. 


We give the whole of the last stanza. 
March! march! blest ragamuffians ! 


_ Bing, as ye go, the hymns of rejoicing ! 


! justified ruffians ! 

‘thosen of Heaven. to glory you're rising. 

Lousy and lecherous, 

Objects of misery, scorning, and laughter ; 

Never, O happy race ! 

Magnified so was grace ; 

Host of the righteous! rush to the slaugh- 
ter. 


** David Lesley,” says Mr H “ the 
leader of this host of blest 
seems to have been a brave and resolute 
officer, but one who made a pretence of 
geal for religion a cloak for the most bru- 
tal acts of barbarity, as well as dishonour. 
There is no act of perfidy on record more 
detestable than that of his, at Newark on 
Yarrow, on the evening of the day on which 
he gained the battle of Philiphaugh. A 
brave body of Grahams, Stuarts, some of 


_ the Clan-Chattan, and about two hundred 
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Irish, who formed the principal part of 
Montrose’s foot at that hapless en 
ment, had, notwithstanding the discomfi- 
ture, still kept together, and defended 
themselves, though deserted by the horse, 
and attacked on every side. About two 
o'clock they got ion of the old tower 
and castle-yard of Newark, where they re- 
solved to defend themselves to the last, 
seeing no quarter given to the common 
soldiers. Lesley, observing that. it would 
cost some pains to dislodge them, offered 
them quarter; which being accepted, it 
was signed by him and Adjutant Stu- 
art. On that they came all out to an ad. 
joining field, as ordered, and laid down 
their arms; and, while this was doing, 
some of the ministers, of whom he never 
wanted plenty about him, represented to 
him, that that army was all composed of 
Papists and vile prelates; on which, as 
soon as they were disarmed, he surround. 
ed them with his * scourges of heresy,’ and 
cut them down every man, except Stuart 
himself, whom, he said, he would reserve 
to be hanged. In this he meant to be as 
good as his word; but Stuart contrived to 
make his escape in women’s clothes, on the 
very night before he was to have been exe- 
cuted. He aa the same scene over ‘a- 
gain in Cantire the year following, causing 
a whole army of Macdonalde to’ be cut to 
pieces, after granting them quarter gnd 
disarming them. It was on this occasion 
that he said to John Nevay, a blood 
accompanied him, * We 
r John, have not you got fill of 
blood for once ?? 
“The commission of the estates and 
church granted Lesley 50,000 merks and a 
chain of massy gold for these exploits ; and 
to Middleton, his associate, they granted 
25,000 merks: but they soon were wea 
of them, and contrived, with a good deal of 
8, to get them ordered back into Eng- 
d the next year. Never did the middle 
counties of Scotland suffer so much under 
the tyranny of an army as they did under 
this host of the righteous; which was the 
reason why they were so easily persuaded 
to rise in a mass to oppose well, two 
years afterward. And, besides, Lesley 
hanged all the noblemen and gentlemen of 
the King’s pery that fell into his hands. 
Bishop Guthrie, in his Memoirs, enume- 
rates upwards of twenty of those who suf- 
fered in the course of that year. At the 
execution of three of them, in s 
presence, at Glasgow, the Rev. David Dix- 
on exclaimed in ecstacy, ‘ O but the gude 
wark gangs bonnily on !’ ” pp- 164, 165. 


There is nothing very good, amidst 


man es on the Restoration, 
or the Royal Oak ; and we come on 
to the Revolution in 1688, when we 
find the wit of our Scotclt nobility at 


rather a low ebb. My Lord Newbattle — 
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#620.) 
endited an elegant and witly song, as 
it is called by a commentator of that 
age, of which the following isa speci- 
men. 

Chunie the deddy, and Rethy the monkey ; 


Leven the hero, and little Pitcunkie ;; 
O where shall ye see such or find such a 


soudy ? 
Bannocks of bear meal, cakes of croudy. 
And so it goes on— 
There’s Semple for pressing the grace on 
young lasses, 
There’s Hervey and Williamson, two 
slecky asses, 


preach well, and eat well, and play 
well at noudy— 

Bannocks of bear meal, cakes of croudy, 
&e. 


"We have no doubt the rafters in 
~ many of the lofty venerable tenements 
in the Old Town have rung again to 
this noble effusion, and to the peals 
of laughter which, in its day, it occa- 
sioned ; and we have as little doubt, 
that we still write and sing, in our 
modish modern houses, 
quite as silly, though we scarcely laug 
80 heartily. Sungsare not to be tried 
s0lely by their real merit—there is a 
relive merit in them more than in 
any other composition, and what ap- 
Fs to us absolute nonsense, and may 
80, in fact, still may have had the 
merit of servingitsend, Indeed, what 
We.cannot but admire in many of the 
Songs in this collection is, their out- 
Fageous and raving absurdity, charac- 
teristic of that intoxicated and un- 
bridled spirit, so commonly the effect 
Of political extravagance. We do not 
know whether the Radicals sing. We 
Suppose not, as they do not drink ;— 
euows who are fond of long prosing 
hara from. Hunt and. such like 
cam shave no music. in. their souls. 
There is not one.of them. could, for 


the.soul of him, ridicule any of the 


royal'or military heroes of the day 
imea® strain of such glorious and non- 
Semsical insolence as the following de- 


raving, entitled, King Wil- 


Willie, Willie Wanbeard; 
awa frae hame, 
a budget on his-back, _ 
An’ a wallet at 


But some will sit on his seat, 
Some will eat his meat, 


»* Some will stand i’ his shoon, 


Or he come again. 
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O Willie, Willie Wanbeard, 
.. He’s awa te ride, 

Wi’ a bullet in his bortree, 
And a shabble by his side; 

But some will white wi’ Willie's knife, 
Some will kiss Willie’s wife, 

Some will wear his bonnet, 
Or he come again. 


O Willic, Willie Wanbeard, 
He’s awa to sail, 

Wi’ water in his wa " 
An’ wind in his tail; = 

W7 his back boonermost, 
An’ his kyte downermost, 

An’ his flype hindermost, 
Fighting wi’ his kail. 

O Willie, Willie Wanbeard, 
He’s awa to fight ; 

But fight dog, fight bane, 
Willie will be right: 

An’ he’ll do, what weel he may, 
An’ has done for mony a day, 

Wheel about, an’ rin away, 
Like a wally wight. 

O saw ye Willie Wanbeard 
Riding —— 4 the rye ? 

Or saw ye Daddy Duncan 
Praying like to cry ? 

That howe in a ’tato fur 
There may Willie lie, 

Wi’ his neb boonermost, 
An’ his doup downermost, 

An’ his flype hindermost, 
Like a Pesse pie. 


Play, piper, play, piper, 
Play a bonny spring, 
For there’s an auld harper 
Harping to the king, 
‘Wi’ his sword by his side, 
An” his sign on his reade, 
An’ his crown on his head, 


_ Like a true king. pp, 24, 25. | 


There are not a few ty good 
wipes at Old Glorious. The battle of 
Killiecrankie is thrown in his teeth, 
both in Scotch'and Latin, moreover, 
the massacre of Glenco, rather a tough 
morsel to chew ; then we aré told, — 


The tod rules o'er the lions 
The midden’s aboon the moon, 
And Scetland maun cower and cringe 
To a fause and foreign loon. ,. 
O walyfu’ fa’ the piper 
_ That sells his wind sae dear! 
And walyfu’ fa’ the time: 
Whan Willie the wag came here ! 
And, finally, he is packed off to.the in- 
fernal regions, without the slightest 
ceremony, Indeed, ever since the time 
of Dante, {though we do not mean to 


accuse our Jacobite of jar- 
ism from the great 
tical zealots have thought themselves 
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still more entitled, even than reli- 
gious ones, to send whomsoever 
they chose to these agreeable man- 
sions. In this collection we find a 

eat many people there whom we 
fees always been taught to reverence, 
such as Algernon Sydney, Lord Rus- 
sel, Bishop Burnet, (who is a particu- 
lar favourite of his Satanic majesty, ) 
and many others, as well as King 
William. There is a sweeping sen- 
tence, indeed, in the close of the song 
“ Would you know what a Whig is,” 
which all persons of that unfortunate 
party would do well to lay to heart, 
—and, to show our great impartial- 
ity,* we give it for the entertainment 
of our Tory readers, who, no doubt, 
will consider it as excellent, and ex- 
tremely applicable to the present times. 


Spew'd up among mortals from hellish 
aws, 

He suddenly strikes at religion and laws, 

With civil dissensions, al bloody inven- 
tions, 

And all for to push on the good old cause. 

Still cheating and lying he plays his game, 

Always dissembling, yet still the same, 

Till he fills the creation with crimes of 
damnation, 

Then goes to the devil, from whence he 
came. 


We come on to Queen Anne, about 
whom and the Union there is a 
humorous allegorical song, entitled, 
* Queen Anne; or, The Auld Gray 
Mare.” Its familiarity is very enter- 
taining. 


You're right, Queen Anne, Queen Anne, 
You're right, Queen Anne, Queen Anne, 
You've tow’d us into your hand, 
Let them tow out wha can. 
You're right, Queen Anne, Queen Anne, 
You're right, Queen Anne, my dow ; 
You've curried the auld mare's hide, 
She'll funk nae mair at you. 
I'll tell you a tale, Queen Anne," 
A tale of truth ye'se hear; 
It is of a wise auld man, 
That had a good gray mare. 


He'd twa mares on the hill, 
And ane into the sta’, 
But this auld thrawart jade 
She was the best of a’. 
This auld mare’s head was stiff, 
‘ But nane sae weel could pu’; 
Yet she had a will o° her ain, 
_ Was unco ill to bow. 


* In moderation placing all our gl 
While Tories call us Whig, and Whigs 
a Tory. Porr. 
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Whene’er he touch’d her flank, 

Then she begoud to glowr ; 
And she'd pu’ up her foot, 

And ding the auld man owre. 


And when he graith’d the yaud, 
Or curried her hide fu’ clean, 
Then she wad fidge and wince, | 
And shaw twa glancing een. 
Whene’er her tail play'd whisk, 
Or when her look grew skeigh, 
Jt’s then the wise anld man 
Was blythe to stand abiegh. 
« The deil tak that auld brute,” 
Quo’ he, ** and me to boot, 
But I sell hae amends, 
Though I should dearly rue’t.” 


pp- 68, 69. 


The old man then gets farriers to tie 
up the mare. 


They tow'd her to a bauk, 
On pulleys gart her swing, 
Until the good auld yaud 
Could nouther funk nor fling. 
Ane rippet her wi’ a spur, 
Ane daudit her wi’ a flail, 
Ane proddit her in the lisk, 
Anither aneath the tail. 
The auld wise man he leugh, 
And wow but he was fain ! 
And bade them prod eneugh, 
And skelp her owre again. p. 70. 


And so the adventure goes on, till at 
last the old mare, in a fit of despera- 
tion, kicked so violently, that the sta- 
ble fell down upon the heads of her 


tormentors, The poem concludes 
thus: 


Take heed, Queen Anne, Queen Anne, 
Take heed, Queen Anne, my dow ; 
The auld gray mare’s oursel’, 


The wise auld man is you. p. 32. 


But it is upon the arrival of the 
present Royal race that the spirit and 
animation of these Jacobite poets 
breaks all restraint. “There is a tor 
rent of every sort of insult, abuse, non- 
sense, and shrewd wit, poured upon 
the head of poor George I. The ad- 
venture of his Queen and Count Ko- 
ningsmark before he left Hanover,— 
the mistresses whom he brought with 
him,—his family,—his ministers,— 
every thing about him,—are held u 
to the most unsparing ridicule ; an 
there is a wild spirit of wit and revel- 
ry of a half-drunken sort reigning 
over the whole exhibition, which is 

uite unlike any thing to be found 
elsewhere. ‘ The wee wee German 
Lairdie” is an inimitable production, 
and is just as good as such a poem 
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can possibly be. We believe it is one 
of the best known of the collection, 
but we cannot refuse ourselves the 
satisfaction of quoting it, especially 
since Mr Hogg informs us that there 


‘is now no offence in these productions, 


and that our own Royal family are all 
good Jacobites in their hearts. 


Wha the deil hae we gotten for a king, 
But a wee wee German lairdie ? 

And when we gade to bring him hame, 
He was delving in his kail-yardie ; 

Sheughing kail, and laying lecks, 

Without the hose, and but the breeks ; 

And up his beggar duds he cleeks, 
The wee wee German lairdie. 


| And he’s clappit down in our gudeman’s 


chair, 

The wee wee German lairdie, 

Aad he’s brought fouth o” foreign trash, 
And dibbled them in his yardie. 

He's pu’'d the rose o’ English loons, 

And broken the harp o’ Irish clowns, 

But our Scots thristle will jag his thumbs, 
The wee wee German lairdie. 


Come up amang our Highland hills, 
Thou wee wee German lairdie, 

And see how the Stuarts’ lang-kail thrive, 
They dibbled in our yardie : 

And if a stock ye dare to pu’, 

Or haud the yoking o’ a plough, 

We'll break your sceptre o’er your mou’, 
Thou wee bit German lairdie ! 


Our hills are steep, our glens are deep, 
Nae fitting for a yardie : . 

And our norland thristles winna pu’, 

* For a wee bit German lairdie ; 

And we've the trenching blades o’ weir, 

Wad glib ye o’ your German gear, 

And pass ye ‘neath the claymore’s sheer, 
Thou feckless German lairdie ! 


Auld Scotland, thou'rt o’er cauld a hole 
For nursing siccan vermin ; 

But the very dogs o’ E-ngland’s court, 
They bark and how] in German. 

Then keep thy dibble i’ thy ain hand, 

Thy spade but and thy yardie ; 

For wha the deil now claims your land, 


* a wee wee German lairdie ? 


pp. 88—85. 


** The Sow’s Tail to Geordie” is a 
of very stupid ribaldry mo 

one of the King’s mistresses. e 
Shall not give the song, but Mr 
Hoge’s note upon it, concluding with 
aather raving wild song, in which 


“there is infinite spirit and absur- 


dity. 


* * All this gibing and fun about the sow 


and Geordie, that runs through so many 


‘ot the songs of that pericd, without ex- 
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planation, must appear rather inexplicable ; 


but from whatever cause it may have ori- 
ginated, it is evident that the less that is 
said about it the better. Both this song 
and air have always been popular, and the 
latter has been orfamented with scores of 
variations by the delighted masters of the 
fiddlestick. I remember, when a boy, of 
hearing the song frequently ‘sung by an 
old woman, a determined Jacobite, who 
always accompanied it with the informa. 
tion, that * it was a cried-down sang, but 
she didna mind that; and that baith it 
and O'er Bogie were cried down at Kdin- 
burgh cross on the same day.’ From this 
tradition I have been led to suppose that 
the original song of O’er Bogie must have 
been some intemperate party song, al- 
though no farther traces of it remain, that 
I have been able to discover, save this 
anecdote. 

** George’s favourite mistress was Ma- 
dame Schulemberg, afterwards created 
Duchess of Kendal; but as she was lean 
and haggard in her appearance, the beau- 
tiful appellation of the Sow could in no- 
wise be applicable to her. But, says Lord 
Orford, in his Reminiscences, * he was not 
more constant to her than to his wife ; for 
another acknowledged mistress, whom he 
also brought over, was Madame Kilman- 
segge, Countess of Platen, who was creat- 
ed Countess of Darlington, and by whom 
he was indisputably father of Charlotte, 
married to Lord Viscount Howe, and mo- 
ther of the present Karl. Lady Howe was 
never publicly acknowledged as the king’s 
daughter; but Princess Amelia treated her 
daughter, Mrs Howe, on that footing ; and 
one evening, when I was present, gave her 
a ring with a small portrait of George I. 
with a crown of diamonds. 

** * Lady Darlington, whom I saw at 
my mother’s in my infancy, and whom I 
remember by being terrified at her enor- 
mous figure, was as corpulent and ample 
as the duchess was long and emaciated. 
Two fierce black eyes, large, and rolling 
beneath two lofty arched eyebrows; two 
acres of cheeks, spread with crimson, an 
ocean of neck, that overflowed, and was 
not distinguished from the lower part of 
her body, and no part restrained by stays. 
No wonder that a child dreaded such an 
ogress, and that the mob of London were 
highly diverted at the importation of such 
a seraglio. They were food for all the ve- 
nom of the Jacobites; and, indeed, no- 
thing could be grosser than the ribaldry 
that was vomited out in lampoons, libels, 
and every channel of abuse, against the so- 
vereign and the new court, and chanted, 
even in their hearing, about the public 
streets. One of these German ladies being 
abused by the mob, was said to have put 
her head out of the coach, and cried, in 
bad English, * Good people, why you 
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« Yes, damn ye!” answered a fellow im the 
crowd, ‘ and for all our chattels to, I 


plishments. The following mad rant, call- 
ed Petricoat’s Loost, must likewise 
ties. Feddy is Prince Frederick; Rodin, 
Sir Robert Walpole; Killy, Madame Kil- 
mansegge; and Acuny, whe Duchess of 
Kendal 


‘ It’s Hanover, Hanover, fast as you can 
over, 


Hey gudeman, away gudeman ; 
It’s Hanover, Hanover, fast as you can 


over, 
Bide na here till day gudeman. 
For there is a harper down i’ the north, 
Has play'd a spring on the banks o° Forth, 
And aye the owre-word o” the tune 
Is, Away gudeman, away gudeman. 
It’s Hanover, Hanover, &c. 
‘It's Feddy maun strap, and Robin 
maun string, 
And Killy may wince, and fidge, and fling, 
For Kenny has loos’d her petticoat-string, 
Gae tie "t again, gae tie "t again. 
It’s Hanover, Hanover, &c. 
“© Kenny my kitten, come draw your 
mitten, 
And dinna be lang, and dinna be lang ; 
For petticoat’s loose, and barrie’s slitten, 
And a’s gane wrang, and a’s gane wrang. 
It’s Hanover, Hanover,” Ac. 


We have given, we think, sufficient 
specimens both of the general charac- 
ter of the songs in this work, and of 
Mr Hogg’s annotations. We shall 
give only one more song, of a pathe- 
tic kind, accompanied with the edi- 
tor’s note, which we rather add, be- 
cause it contains the only Jacobite 
song, a silly one enough, no doubt, 
which happens to have been familiar 


to the writer of this article from his ‘ 


infancy. 


I hae nae kith, I hae nae kin, 
Nor ane that’s dear to me, 

For the bonny lad that I lo’e best, 
He’s far ayont the sea. 

He’s gane wi’ ane that was our ain, 
And 

When our King’s ae daughter came 
To play sic foul play. nase: 
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O gin I were a bonny bird, 
i wings thet I might flee, 
Then I wad travel o’er the main, 
My ae true love to see: 
Then I wad tell a joyfu’ tale 
To ane that’s dear to me, 
And sit upon 2 king’s window, 
And sing my melody. 


The adder lies i” corbie’s nest, 
Aneath the corbie’s wame, 
And the blast that reaves the corbie’s 
brood 
Shall blaw our good king hame. 
Then blaw ye east, or blaw ye west, 
Or blaw ye o’er the faem, 
O bring the lad that I lo’e best, 
And ane I darena name! 
pp- 52, 53. 
‘“* This is a very sweet and curious little 
old song, but not very easily understood. 
The air is exceedingly simple, and the 
verses highly characteristic of the lyrical 
songs of Scotland. The allusion to the 
king’s daughter would make it appear to 
be very old. There is anether ranting 
song which I have often heard sung about 
the same lady, or about the ingratitude of 
her husband, in whose hands she was no 
more than the clay is in the hand of the 
potter. 
O what’s the rhyme to porringer ? 
Ken ye the rhyme to porringer ? 


King James the Seventh had ae dochter, 
And he ga’e her to an Oranger. 
Ken ye how he requited him ? 
Ken ye how he requitted him ? 
The lad has into England come, 
And ta’en the crown in spite o” him. 
The dog he sanna keep it x 
To flinch we'll make him 
We'll bing him hie upon a tree, 
And James shall hae his ain again. 


Ken ye the rhyme to ? 
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think.’ ’ 
, eae ** Of these gibes and lampoons our own 
ec countrymen have had apparently their full 
share ; and no one need doubt, after tus 
account of honest Horace’s, who is meant 
by the black sow. One cannot help being 
aroused. even at this distance of time, Dy 
ty’s taste in beauty and accom- 
# 
Ken ye the rhyme to grasshopper ? % 
A hempen rein, a horse tree, 
A psalm-book, and a Presbyter. ig 
“* The last verse of the song manifestly . 
alludes to some plot that the Jacobites ex- ~. 
pected would explode, and prove destruc- he. 
| tive to the other party. The allusion an- A 4 
, swers best to the Gunpowder Plot, but, = 
rom the foregoing part of the song, it is _ 
impossible that could have been meant; ve 
nor does any other on record answer it. aie 
in 


1920.7) 
Adder that lay in the corbie’s nest, 
Beneath the corbie’s wame.” 

pp- 213, 219. 

So much for these Relics, which we 
trust Mr Hogg will be encouraged to 
continue. He has not yet brought us 
down to the bold but unfortunate ad- 
venture of Prince Charles Edward. 

In the mean time, that we may not 

close our article without some com- 

memoration of that ill-starred exploit, 
we shall present our readers with 
the latest, and not the least valuable, 
which it has ever received. It is not 

a Scotch song, but a Latin imscrip- 

tion, from the pen of Dr Gregory, 

and the very last, we believe, which 
that gentleman has written. The late 

Mr Macdonald of Glenaladale, where 

the Prince’s standard had been first 

raised, began to erect a pillar upon 
the spot, bat died before it was finish- 
ed; and the pillar mow serves the 
joint purpose of a monument for the 
Prince and the Proprietor. 


Avitum. imperium. 

Tristi. unius. Regis. imprudentia. amissum. 
Per. summa. discrimina. recipere. audax. 
Infelix. juvenis. 

EDVARDUS. 

Hic. primo. vexillum. suum. pro 
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Generosi. ardoris. constantissimz. fidei. 
Et preclare. virtutis. militaris. 
Suz. gentis. aliorumque. monticolarum. 
Qui. in. nobili. illo. quamvis. infausto. 
_Principis. incepto. 

suum. profuderunt. 
Ur aliquid. extaret. monument. 
Hane. columnam. 
Ipsi. eheu. tunc. morituro. 
Brevi. futuram. monumentum. 
A. D. MDCCCXIV. poni. curabat. 
ALEXANDER. Macpowa.p. de. Glenala- 


Lectissimus. ornatissimusque. juvenis. 
IV. Die. Januarii. MDCCCXV. 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF MEXICO. 


We copy from a ble journal 
a short statistical account of Mexico, 
exp also of the state of public com 
opinion, which, from the nature of its 
contents, will be deemed of no ordi- 
Mary interest. Mexico is that i 
‘of the new Continent, which has been 
made known to Europe through the 


Present State of Mexico. 


bian Continent in 1810, and in the 


invaluable labours of Humboldt and 
Bompland, to whom the public and 
the Mexicans themselves are so much 
indebted, for they may be said to have 
rescued that country from the obli- 
vion in which it had been long placed 
by the vigilance and monopelies of the 
Parent Government. In common with 
the rest, Mexico partook of that spirit 
of hostility against the French, and 
those wishes tor reform which actua- 
ted the other sections of the Colum- 


interior a wide revolution broke out, 
but this not extending to the capital 
where the wealth and influence of the 
country are concentrated, and the Pa- 
triotic Armies not being able to pro- 
cure supplies of arms and other re- 
quisites, the cause lingered, and of 
late has been divested of every thing 
like a decided character ; nay, so suc- 
cessful had been the representations 
of the Royalists, that tll lately we 
had been led to believe it had been 
completely put down. Recent ad- 
vices lead us, however, to believe, 
that the views and wishes of the Mex- 
icans have not changed, although in 
the cities and towns they are over- 
awed by Spanish bayonets; and that 
as the policy of the Washington Go- 
vernment displays itself, and the suc- 
cesses of Buenos Ayres and Chili on 
the Pacific are more extended, the re- 
volutionary party in Mexico will re- 
ceive the little aid they want. 

Every one who has had an oppor- 
tunity of estimating the extent, rich- 
es, comparative population, and the 
rapid progress the kingdom of Mexico 
or New 5 has made within the 
last forty years in all the branches of 
industry, must be sensible of the great 
influence so interesting a country will 
have on the issue of the important 
question now agitating in the disco- 
veries of Columbus. At length the 
people of Europe, after the turbulence 
of war, and alive to their own inte- 
rests, begin to turn their attention to- 
wards the Western Hemisphere ; but 
whilst respecting all the other sec- 

tions, information abounds among us, 

of 3 Mexico little is known, either in 

point of — feeling or situation, so 

have the Spaniards for the 

present the access of 
re by being in 

all be const situated. om "the Adlamtie. 

On these two subjects novel, and in 

themselves interesting, some remarks 
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cannot fail to be acceptable, particu- 
larly as they relate to a country where, 
ere long, it is expected something 
important will take place. 

In favour of liberty Mexico has 
already made great sacrifices, notwith- 
standing the result has not been so 
favourable as might have been hoped. 
The same constancy that still prevails, 
in spite of so inany reverses, neverthe- 
less, proves her decided inclination for 
independence ; this is the feeling by 
“ih all the classes are animated ; 

portunity alone is wanting. A peo- 
4 actuated by these principles, co- 
vered with mourning, abounding in 
victims, and bathed in blood and tears, 
are ever mindful of their aggressors, 
and intent on the wrongs they have 
suffered. Every object that surrounds 
them urges them on to vengeance and 
redress. vicissitindes which have 
marked the efforts for freedom in 
Mexico, have been the result of poli- 
tical circumstances, which, in their 
secluded situation, the people could 
neither counteract nor control, but in 
them indifference had no part. The 
Mexicans have done all it was in their 
power to do, and by still maintaining 
themselves in a state of Revolution, 
they have not only proved what were 
their views and wishes, but also ren- 
dered essential service to the common 
cause. 

The opposite interests of a society 
divided into rival classes, by the na- 
ture and want of proportion in their 
riches, for the moment presented great 
obstacles to the combination requisite 
for a successful revolution. A general 
crisis was necessary, which, by the 
force of the shock produced, might 
rouse and unite. The horrid result 
of those first efforts, which began at a 
distance from the capital, have pro- 
duced this shock. ‘The proud con- 
querors, in the transports of their fu- 
ry, unable to distinguish between the 
indifferent, or those who thought it 
best to temporize, in consequence of 
imperious circumstances, confounded 
all parties, and by indiscriminately 
attacking all classes, have reunited the 
minds of the people, and created a 
common cause, which, on the first fa- 
vourable opportunity, will be brought 
into action. Hence has Mexico gain- 
ed much, The nobles, clergy, people, 
indigenes, the descendants of Euro- 
peans, in short, the rich and poor, are 
now uniform in their sentiments, and 


the successes of their brethren around 
them have inspired fresh hopes. The 
colossus of power which oppressors 
boasted they had raised up in Mexi- 
co was founded on ruins, and now 
rests on the remnants of the legions 
of freedom alone. It is, therefore, 
insecure from the moment when pub- 
lic feeling again displays itself, and 
the prospect of success is unfolded. 

Hence, therefore, is the situation 
of Mexico extremely interesting, at a 
moment when the work of freedom is 
so far advanced in the other sections. 
Mexico is destined to huld great in- 
fluence over the political events of the 
two continents. Her physical situa- 
tion presents incalculable advantages. 
Considered in respect of facility in 
communications and relations with the 
rest of the civilized world, on the one 
side bathed by the Pacific, and on the 
other by the Atlantic, and gifted with 
productions of the most varied and 
— kind, Mexico is destined to 

ecome the emporium of commerce. 
Placed in the centre of the New 
World, in the midst of other confe- 
derated States, with a territory larger 
than that of the United States, and 
nearly an equal population, the em- 
pire of Montezuma appears destined 
to maintain the equilibrium, and coun- 
terbalance the pretensions which may 
hereafter arise in the North and 
South. An independent government 
resident in the capital will be able to 
transmit its wishes in four weeks to 
North or South America, in five to 
Europe, and in six to Asia. 

The extent of Mexico, independent 
of Guatemala, taken from the 15. 38. 
degree of latitude, that is, from Gua- 
temala to the port of San Frarcisco in 
New California, is equal to 600 
leagues, on a width from the Rio Co- 
lorado de Texas to the coast of Sono- 
ra, from FE. to W. 365 leagues, which, 
added to Guatemala, constitutes an ex- 
tent equal to one half of Spanish A- 
merica. One half only of this im- 
mense country is situated under the 
torrid zone, the greater part of which 
has a temperate climate, and the other 
enjoys health and great fertility. The 
tenga of every other zone are 

ere to be found, and require only the 
labours of the cultivator. At the 
commencement of the present century, 
Mexico, independent of Guatemala, 
contained six millions of inhabitants, 
divided into three races. In 1808, 
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the population was estimated at seven 
millions and a half, so that now it may 
be supposed to approach nine, though, 
perhaps, half a million has been de- 
stroyed by the ravages of the Revolu- 
tion. No country on earth is more 
’ favourable to the propagation of the 
human race. 

The Spaniards, who shudder when 
they .reflect on the impossibility of 
any longer holding a country nearly 
equal to their own in population and 
riches, surpassing theirs in extent, 
and placed at an immense distance 
from their seat of power, have rested 
their dominion on moral bonds, which 
time and circumstances have at length 
broken. ‘The agricultural products 
of Mexico exceed 35 millions of dol- 
lars ; tithes, 3 millions ; the produce 
of her mines, 30; and yet all this, 
when industry was only half display- 
ed. How soon would all this be 
doubled ? The annual movement of 
trade long ago was rated at 60 millions 
of dollars, and the circulating medium 
at 67. The tithes, in 9 bishoprics, 
contained in Mexico, annually amount 
to 2,700,000 dollars, without calcu- 
lating 24 per cent. on cochineal, sugar, 
&c. Mexican agriculture has made 
the most rapid progress, but to what 
length might it not be carried ? That 
section was so interesting to the com- 
merce of Europe, that, in 1802, after 
the peace of Amiens, 48 millions 
of dollars, in precious metals, were 
exported therefrom, as were nine of 
agricultural productions. The im- 
ports that year amounted to 24 mil- 
ions, yet not one-third of the people 
ever wore European goods. 

A country so far advanced in all 
branches of industry, must naturally 
have a corresponding revenue. That 
of Mexico is equal to the revenues of 
Many minor States in Europe. In 
Mexico the revenue has seldom been 
less than 25 millions of dollars, and 
of late it has enabled the Spaniards 
to keep up an army of 25,000 men, 
besides bearing other burdens. But 
to what amount might it not be car- 
ried? Even the United States do not 
possess greater financial means. The 
mines alone yield a revenue of 7 mil- 
lions; but apply the steam-engine, and 
the amount would be doubled in one 
year. ‘The annual consumption of 
tobacco is equal to nine millions of 
dollars. 


_ The clergy of Mexico are not nu« 


merous, but their incomes are exe 
tremely disproportioned. The arch- 
bishops and three suffragans have 
130,000 dollars per annum, but some 
curates have only 500! The fixed 
property of the clergy does not exceed 
5 millions, their revenue, therefore, 
is derived from 45 millions of chari- 
ties and tithes. Their church-plate 
is, indeed, immense: that of the 
churches of the capital of Mexico, 
La Puebla, Valladolid, and Guada- 
laxara, amounts to 15 millions. The 
ministers of worship do not exceed 
10,000, whereas the order of the Fran- 
ciscan friars alone, in Spain, contains 
18,000. ‘The Mexican nobility con- 
sists of 50 titles, and 100 entails, 
many of them extremely rich. To 
them the greatest part of the lands 
belong. Among the miners and mer- 
chants, many have a capital of 5 mil- 
ae of dollars, and numbers 1 mil- 
ion. 

In the midst of all these riches, the 
people of Mexico are the most miser~ 
able in the world, because all is mo- 
nopoly and disproportion, and because 
there is no Government capable of 
wielding the vast machine. But if 
this want of proportion in fortunes, 
in such a country as Europe, would 
present great obstacles to the success 
of independence, in Mexico it is the 
reverse, as long as the object and form 
of government were better than the 
one now established, and consonant to 
the wishes of all. No people can be 
happy unless constitutionally govern- 
ed, and the centre of power is within 
themselves. ‘To have to seek redress 
at the distance of 5000 miles is an ab- 
surdity. Of this the people of Mexi- 
co are sensible. ‘This they have been 
taught by long and sad experience. 
At the end of the last century they 
lent their king 17 millions of dollars, 
and during the late war between Spain 
and France they contributed 50 mil- 


lions more ; and after all, has their. 


situation been bettered P—-No; they 
are now governed as they were 300 
years ago. The mind revolts at the 
idea of what is passing in Mexico, a 
rich and beautiful country, containing 
12 magnificent cities, in many respects 
equal to most in Europe, according 
to the confession of mcdern travellers, 
and a race of people as fine as any on 
earth. Corruption there has made no 
ravages. Who, when he remembers 
the history of this unfortunate coun- 
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try—when he reads the acts of Cortes 
and the sufferings of Montezuma and 
his people, would not rejoice to see 
Mexico happy, governed by wise and 
laws, independent, in 
short, and placed in a situation to en- 
joy and improve those capabilities 
with which a beneficent Providence 
has gifted this chosen portion of the 


globe, not that they might be neglect-— 


ed and rendered of no avail? Is not 
this a theme addressed to the heart of 
every man ?—is it not a subject wor- 
thy of the consideration of every pa- 
triot, of every statesman, In times 
like the present? We complain of 
distress, we hear the clamours and see 
the distres of our manufacturers, but 
in the present state of all South Ame- 
rica we do not remember that the 
greatest portion of consumption is cut 
off or lies dormant, because the means 
of payment are desolated or exhaust- 
ed, and that this has now been the 
case for nine years. The loss to 
Europe in this time has been im- 
mense. The working of the mines 
and the labours of agriculture have 
been suspended ; the effects are now 
felt where the usual supplies have 
been withheld. At the close of a long 
and expensive war, a benign Provi- 
dence seemed to open to Europe the 
resources of South America as a re- 
medy, as a panacea—hitherto they 
have been, as it were, disregarded. 


EXTRACTS FROM A GENERAL READ@= 
ERS COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


1. Arnorisms.—* He whom com- 
mon, gross, or stale objects allure, 
and when obtained content, is a vul- 
gar being incapable of greatness in 
thought or action.” 

This is a good specimen of the 
aphorism. It is a style of writing 
which must please every one who is 
possessed of | moral tact. One feels 
a pure and exalted pleasure on read- 
ing a maxim, which at once carries 
conviction to the mind, by correspond- 
ing with the sentiments of the read- 
er, and gratifies his taste by express- 
ing his thoughts in a more clear and 
forcible manner than he could have 
clone himself. The gratification is 
increased also by the sentiment hav- 
ing assumed the appearance of cer- 
tainty. All reasoning is laid aside. 
it stands upon itsown strength; on the 
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peal which it makes to every bo- 
som; and on the response which all 
hearts must make toit. The author 
appears to confide where he really di- 
rects) There is also another reason 
for being fond of this mode of writ- 
ing. We are prejudiced in favour of 
him who speaks openly and boldly. 
He relieves us from the trouble of 
judging for ourselves ; and a positive 
assertory manner is often taken in the 
stead of proof. Being addressed to 
no one in particular, no offence is 
taken, though what is said probe ra- 
ther deeply ; and if said justly, the 
authoritativeness of the style adds to 
our reverence for virtue ; strengthens 
the moral principle ; and assists in 
purifying the mind from vulgar and 
sordid motives. 


2. WISHES AND WILL.“ Distin- 
guish in thyself and others between 
wishes and will in the strictest sense. 
Who has many wishes has generally 
but little will. Who has energy of 
will has few diverging wishes. Whose 
will is bent with energy on one, must 
renounce the wishes for many things. 
Whocannot do this isnot stamped with 
the majesty of human nature. The 
energy of choice, the unison of various 
powers for one, is alone will, born un- 
der the agonies of self-denial and re 
nounced desires. Calmness of will is 
a sign of grandeur. The vulgar, far 
from hiding their will, blab their 
wishes. A single spark of oceasion 
kindles the child of passions into a 
thousand crackers of desire.” 

Looking at these remarks in a mo- 
ral point of view, no man of reading 
or reflection can misunderstand them, 
or withhold his admiration. Will is 
generally made synonymous with re- 
solution ; and in this sense it is cha- 
racteristic of a large class of genius. 
Metaphysically, however, the language 
is loose and ambiguous. In the strict- 
est sense of the word, there is little 
difference between wishes and will. 
As volitions, or acts of the mind, they 
are synonymous. ‘To will is to wish, 
and to wish is to will. Some voli- 
tions, however, are followed by what 
is wished, others are followed by no 
consequence but disappointment, if 
expeciation has been conjoined with 
desire. If while in good health I 
wish, when sitting at one corner of @ 
room, to get to the opposite corner, 
wish, or my is followed by 
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certain muscular —— by which 
I am carried to the place I desired to 
reach. But if, after having fallen to 
the bottom of a coal-pit, I wish or 
will ever so strenuously to be at the 
of it, no consequences follow: I 
do not, by willing it, reach the place 
where I wish to be. By willing to 
Move two or three feet by one move- 
ment, my wish is immediately rea- 
lized ; but if I extend my wish to 
spring forward a quarter of a mile at 
one spring, I meet with nothing but 
disappointment. Jt is hy experience 
alone that we learn what wishes may 
be realized, and what not by simple 
volition. We have ascertained dy 
perience, that certain movements of 
the body take place immediately on 
being willed, and that other motions 
are never conjoined, or only occasion- 
ally conjoined, into volition. If the 
term will were applied only to those 
volitions which are followed by the 
realization of what is desired, and 
wishes to those volitions which are 
not followed by the desired sequence, 
there would be grounds truly and 
metaphysically for the distinction. 
But in morals, the distinction rests 
substantially on the same foundation. 
Will is applied to our desires after ob- 
that are attainable, or worthy of 
ing obtained, wishes to what are un- 
attainable or undesirable. In this 
sense a wise man will have few wishes, 
for they are idle and vain. Knowing 
himself, his powers, the things by 
which he is surrounded, and, conse- 
‘quently, what is or is not within his 
reach, he will resolve todo that which 
is accomplishable, and, by persever- 
ance, will attain the object he had in 
View. * 


ON GAWIN DOUGLAS'S TRANSLATION 
OF VIRGIL’S £NEID. 


We constantly fall through with 
our old poets, not that we, by any 
Means, think the new better, but that 
we are very doubtful, whether the ad- 


* This general reader has promised us 
some observations on the *¢ Remarks on 
Dr Brown’s Theory of Cause and Effect,” 
Which appeared in our Number for Octo- 
Ber 1818. The remarks now ‘inserted, 
though written years ago, bear a little upon 
the question discussed in the article just 
referred to. 
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miration which we ourselves feel for 
these venerable worthies is sympa- 
thized in by our readers. Shall we 
ever carry Dante to the top of Purga- 
tory? As for his flight into Paradise 
we are in utter despair ; but we have 
left him much too long at the bottom 
of the burning mountain, although it 
was in the agreeable company of his 
musical friend Casella. e must 
make an effort, indeed, and scale the 
steep ascent, without much longer de- 
lay, if we do not mean, in the lan 

of another sacred pilgrim, to sink alto- 
gether into “ the slough of despond.” 
At present, however, we fee] ourselves 
marvellously tempted to reftesh our- 
selves, before we proceed, with a gill 
of good Scotch ‘ mountain dew ” in 
the half-way house, kept by honest 
Gawin Douglas. There we duly find 
in attendance Dante’s guide, Virgil, 
converted into a figure liker our recol- 
lection of old Neil Gow, than any 
thing else, either ancient or modern, 
and there are, in truth, few occupations 
more amusing to us than conversing 
with the courtly Roman under this 
singular masquerade. We have al-. 
ready hinted that we do not think the 
transformation entirely to the worse. 
Neil Gow had ten times more spunk 
about him than Virgil or the whole 
court of Augustus together ; one scrape 
of his Highland fiddlestick would have 
crushed to atoms the lyres of Apollo 
and of all the Muses ; and it is really 
pretty much in this fearless and dash- 
ing strain that Gawin Douglas dances 
his wild strathspeys in the midst of 
the correct images and the polished 
numbers of his majestic original. We 
went through the first book of this re- 
markable translation almost a year ago, 
and shall now proceed into the se- 
cond, intending, no doubt, like our 
friend Dr Dryasdust, to go on, num- 
ber after number, for a whole twelve- 
month, till we come to the end of 
the thirteenth, for Gawin Douglas, 
according to the good old Scotch mea- 
surement, gives thirteen to the do- 
zen. 

One of the first objects that meets 
us in the second book of A*neados, as 
the Bishop of Dunkeld yclepeth the 
Roman epic, is, as our readers are 
well aware, the wooden horse. Lao- 
coon, after strenuously exhorting that 
it should not be admitted within the 
walls, throws a spear at it. 
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42 Gawin Doxglas’s Virgil. 


A ponderous spear with force he took, 

And fast within the crooked belly stuck : 

Trembling it stood, while from the hollow 
womb 

Internal groans of men resounding come. 


We use Lord Lauderdale’s transla- 
tion, which was somewhat previous 
to Dryden’s, and must be generally 
less known to our readers. ‘hey can 
easily compare Dryden for themselves. 
How does Gawin give this passage ? 
With infinite force, and very close to 
the original, though somewhat in the 
spirit of caricature. 


Thus sayand, with all his strenth ane great 


spere 

At the hr of that bisning * beist threw he, 

And in joynynges of the thrawin wame of 
tree, 

Festynnit in lance that trembling can to 
schaik, 

The braid belly schudderit, and with the 
straik 

The boss caves soundit, and made ane din. 


We shall next give the punishment 
of Laocoon for this offence. 


eyes, 
And strikes our doubtful breasts with more 
surprise, 
Laocoon, Neptune's priest, to th’ altar 
drew 
A stately bull, such as he yearly slew, 
When we descryed two monstrous serpents 


rise, 

(Frightful to tell,) flames darted from their 
eyes : 

Their winding tails the smooth-fac’d seas 
divide, 

While to our shores from Tenedos they 
glide : 

Upon the waves they raise their speckled 
breasts, 

And plough the flood with their erected 
crests, 


Their huge long backs, with such prodi- 
gious train, 

Disturb the billows of the rowling main ; 

With ret. noise and foaming rage they 


> 
Licking their mouths, while we're afraid 
to stand. 
They to Laocoon first direct their way, 
And make his infant sons their wretched 


prey, 

Feed on their tender limbs, and next ine 
vade 

The parent fighting in his children’s aid. 

With wreathing folds, his neck they twice 
surround, 

And twice a omer with their windings 


* Destructive, 


Here a more dreadful object meets our 


[ Jan. 


Then o’er his head their curling spires 
they twine, 

He strives with all his strength to loose, 
in vain, 

His sacred robes the crimson poison stains, 

While he to Heaven with dreadful noise 
complains, &e. 


What says the Bishop ? 


As Laocon that was Neptunus’ priest, 

And chosin by cavil into that ilk office, 

Ane fare great bull offerit in sacrifice 

Solempnitlie before the holy altere, 

Through the still sea from Tenedos, in 
fere, * 

Lo twa gret lowpit edderis with mony 
thraw, 

First through the flude towart the land can 
draw. 

(My sprete abhorris this matter to declare.) 

Above the wattir their hals + stude ever- 
mare, 

With bludy crestis outwith the wallis $ 
hie. 

The remanent swam always under the sea, 

With grisly bodyes lynkit mony fald, 

The self-same stouris from the fard § they 

Unto the ground they glade with glowand 
ene, 

Stuffit full of venom, fire, and felloun 
tene, 

With tounges quhissling in thar mouthis 
ed 


Ted, 
They po the twynkilland stangis in their 
ead 


We fled away all bludless for effere. 

But with ane braide || to Laocon, in fere, 

They sterte attanis, and his twa sonnys 
zing, 

First athir serpent lappit like ane ring, 

And with thare cruel bite and stangis fell, 

Of ee tuke mony sory mor- 
sell ; 

Syne they the preist invadit baith twane, 

Quhilk with his wappens did his besy pane 

His children for to helpin and reskew, 

Bot they abeut him lowpit in wympillis 
threw 

And twice circulit his middill round about, 

And twice faldit thare sprutillit skinnis, 
but dout, 

About his hals, baith neck and hede they 
schent. 

As he ettis thare hankis to have rent, 


And with his handis them away have 


draw, 
His aha bendis, and garlandis all ware 


Full of venom, and rank poison attainis, 
Quhilk infekkis the flesche, blude, and 


banys, 
And therewith eik so horribly shoutis he, 


m In company. + Neck. 
+ Waves. § Burden. 
Assault. 


Young, 
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The sternes dinnit, his cryis war so hie. 

Like as ane bull does rummesing and 
rare, &c. 


We ought to apologise to our 


readers for quoting so much, nor 
is this last quotation remarkably 
happy throughout, and it is in many 

es obscure. We are much better 
pleased with the following,—the de- 
scription of Aineas’s first discovery of 
the conflagration of the city. It is 
more elegantly expressed, and con- 
tains, indeed, some admirable lines. 
We might, perhaps, make it more in- 
telligible by modernizing the spelling, 
but we feel this to be a sort of pro- 
fanation which we are unwilling to 


be guilty ot. 
In sere * placis throw the ciete with thys 
The murmour rais aye mare and mare, I 


And ae wax the rumour and the dyn, 

So that suppois Anchises my faderis inn 

With treis about, stude secrete by the way, 

So bustuous grew the noyis and furious 
fra 

And railing of thare armour on the street, 

Affrayit, I glisnit of slepe, and sterte on 
fete ; | 

Syne to the hous hede ascend anone, 

With eris prest stude thare, als styll as 
stone : 

Ane sound or swouch I hard thare at the 
last 

Lyke quhen the fire be felloun wyndis 
blast 

Is driven amyd the flat of cornes rank, 

Or quhen the burne on spait hurlis doun 

the bank, 

Uthir throw ane wattir brek, or spait of 


flude, 

Ryfand up red erd, as it war wod, 

Doun dingand cornes, all the pleuch la- 
bour atanis, 

And drivis on stiffly stokkis, treis, and 
stanis: 

The silly herd seand this grisly sicht, 

Set on ane pennakil of sum cragis hicht, 

All abasit, not knawand guhat this may 

mene, 

Wounderis of the sound and ferly that he 
has sene. 

Richt so I than be clere + takynnis ynew, 

Manifestly all the Grekis falsed knew, 


Thare hid dissayte wox patent than to us. . 


The nobill ludgeing of wourthy Deiphobus 
‘Was fall to ground, the fyre upspread a- 


none 
The next | birnis of Ucalegone, 
The large seis, and coistis Segeane 


Throw lycht of flawmes, and bricht fyris, 


Gawin Douglas's Virgil. 


Upsprang. the cry of men, and trumpettis 
blast. 


Asout of mynd on thvast, 


Surrey had this noble passage dis« 
tinctly in view in his translation. 
One very fine line, indeed, quite equal 
to the original, 


Exoritur clamorque yirum, clangorque tu- 
barum, 


he adopts without any change— 
Upsprang the cry ef men, and trompettes 
te 


There are some powerful lines in 
the description of the attack of Pyr« 
rhus upon King Priam’s palace, . 
But first of all ane stalwart ax hynt he, 
The sterne Pirrus to hew and break the 

zet, 
And furth of it the stapyllis has he bet, 
And bandis all of brass yforgit well : 
Be that in twa the maister bar ilk dele 
Is all to fruschit,} syne the hard burdis he 
hakkis, 
And throw the zet ane large windo makkis. 
With duleful shrik and waling all is con- 
fundit, 
The wholl houses youlit and resoundit, 
For womenting of ladies and women. 
* * * * 
Oft with the ram the porte is schaik and 
duschit, 
Down bet zet cheeks, and bandis all to 
fruschit, &c. 

There is something very simply pa< 
thetic in the manner in which the 
fute of Priam is introduced. 
Peradventure of Priamus wald ze spere 
How tid the chance, his fate gif ye list 

here. 
When he the cietie saw takin and down bet, 
And of his palace broken every zet, 
Amid the secret closettis eik his fais, 
The auld gray all for nocht to him tais, ¢ 
His hawbrek, quhilk was lang out of us- 
age, 
Set on his schulderis, trembling than for 


age, 
Ane swerd but help about him beltis he, 
And ran towart his fais reddy to die, &c. 
We shall only add from this book 
the simile of the falling tree, to which — 
Eneas compares the overthrow of 
Fis tc It is thus given by Lord Lau- 
derdale 
This said, she [Venus] mix’d with night 
through humid air. PY 
Dire forms, and hostile gods to Troy, ap- 
pear’; 


* Several. + Tokens. 


* Gate. + Broken. t Takes, 
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44 
1 saw devouring flames through Ilium 


blo 

Built by the gods, and by the gods o’er- 
thrown. 

Thus sturdy hinds with one another vie, 

To fell a mountain ash, thus they sur- 
rounding ply i 

The trunk with plows, which threatening 
nods and shakes 

Its spreading top, long seems to dare the 
axe, 

Till to repeated wounds with groans it 

ields, 

ana) tumbling from the rocks, spreads 

ruin o’er the fields. 


Douglas's version is as follows : 


This sayand, sche hir hid in the close 
nicht, 

Than terribil figuris apperis to my sicht, 
Of great goddis, semand with Troy ag- 
grevit, 

And tho beheld I all the ciete mischevit, 

Fair Ilium all fall in the gledis * down, 

And from the sole grete Troy, Neptunus 
town, 

Ower tumblit to the ground: so as ye see 

The lauboraris into the mountains hie, 

With steil axis besely hak and hew 

Ane meikle aik that mony zeris thare 


Ww; 

The = brangillis, boisting to the fall, 

With top trymbling, and branschis schak- 
and all, 

Quhil finallie it get the latter straik, 

Than with ane rare} doup duschis the mei- 
kle aik, 

And with his fard brekis doune bewis a- 
bout. 


It is in such pigguresque passages 
that this animated old bard especially 
shines. He is more expressive here 
than Virgil himself. 


Adparent dirae facies, inimicaque Trojae 

Numina magna defim. 

Tum vero omne mihi visum considere in 
ignes 

Ilium, et ex imo verti Neptunia Troja. 

Ac veluti summis antiquam in montibus 
ornum 

Cum ferro accisam crebrisque bipennibus 
instant 

Eruere agricolae certatim ; illa usque mi- 
natur 

Kt tremefacta comam concusso vertice nu- 


premum 

Congemuit, traxitque jugis avolsa rumain, 
After quoting these fine lines, how- 

ever, we believe it will be wiser at 


present to stop, than to hazard 
tarther 
* Flames. > Roar. 


Ellen. 


CJan. 
ELLEN. 


In tones how mournful, but how sweet, 
Yon fair one’s accents wildly greet, 
With varied but with simple song, 
The village maids that pass along. 
“0 ye who know no more of grief 
Than fancy can pourtray, 
And flutter in a fond belief 
Of sunshine all your day. 
“ Yes! ’tis for you the rose is born, 
And the wild bee tries his wing ; 
Yet to the rose belongs a thorn, 
And, to the bee, a sting. 


** O touch not, taste not, lest 
Your fleeting bliss destroy ; 

His blasting form lurks every where, 
But most he lurks in joy.” 


Poor Ellen! once that face was bright 
With all the dancing hues of light, 

That tongue soft tales of hope could speak, 
And crimson deck’d thy glowing cheek. 


Through that sunk bosom, now so cold, 
Love’s eager current once was roll’d, 
And confidence, and gay desire, 

Flam’d in that eye with living fire. 
Poor Ellen! when, belov'’d in vain, 
Thy Henry sought the embattl’d plain, 
Intent at honour’s fata! call, 

To fight, to conquer, and to fall ; 


When first he left thy clasping arms, 
His absence wither’d half thy charms 3 
His death’s sad tidings made thee know 
The maniac’s agonizing woe. 

Poor Ellen! sorrow’s loneliest child ! 
Thy faded form, thy visage wild, 

To beauty’s pensive bosom dear 

Shall vindicate a pitying tear. 


The widow'd heart shall feel thy strain, 
And wake to recollected pain, 

Shall mourn its own in kindred woes, 
Nor wish that plaintive song to close. 


THE ROSE OF PARADISE. 


AWAKE my lyre at Friendship’s sacred 
shrine ! 
And thou, my Anderson,* the lay attend; 

If one whose barren brow no wreathes en- 

twine, 
May call the sage whom P lov’ 
e who listen’d to hope’s may bend, 
A minstrel’s in to 
ear 

Yes ! well I know thou wilt attention lend ; 
Thou ever lov’st the song to virtue dear, 
And every moral lay, has music to thine 

ear. 


* Robert Anderson, M. D. to whom the 
‘* Pleasures of Hope” are dedicated. 


} The late learned Bishop of Dromore. 
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still ; 
A lovély evening clos’d a fervid day ; 
And bright behind each distant western 
hill, 


The skies reflected the departing ray, 
When down her garden Stella bent her 
way; 
Gladly I flew to seek her converse there, 
And try her patience with an uncouth lay : 
I pluck’d two Roses, in my hand to 
bear,— 
One, like her cheek’s fresh bloom—one, 
as her bosom fair ! 


1 made the off’ring, and look’d round to 
gain 
Some othet tribute to her virtues due ; 
When the lov’d nymph exclaim’d in play- 
ful strain, 
* Tell me what gave this crimson Rose 
its hue ? 
In the same soil their parent bushes grew ; 
Entwin’d their branches in the sunbeam 
hung; 
Alike — shar’d the tempest, shower, and 
ew, 
Declare from whence their different co- 
lours sprung ; 
Or when my judgment fails, restrain 
thy flippant tongue.” 


_ Smiling I turn’d, but backward shrunk 


amaz’d, 
Pale terror seiz’d me, as mine eye sur- 
vey’d 
The flood of bright effulgency, that blaz’d 
On all the features of the lovely maid ; 
I felt a rich perfume the air pervade, 
More sweet than ever came from Syrian 
strand ; 
I turn’d my sight towards a myrtle shade, 
And saw an angel ‘midst the foliage 
stand, 
His shining wings half clos’d ;—to 
heav’n he rais'd his hand. 


A radiant crown of glory grac’d his head,— 
The myrtle wav’d his form aérial 
through ; 
The frail mimosa* bent not with his 
tread, 
And still "beneath the violet sipp’d the 
dew ; 


~ Prostrate on earth my trembling frame I 
threw 


But ree: a with a smile—to guilt un- 
Advancing 


due ; 
On her the angel deign’d to gaze alone 
And thus address’d the maid, in music’s 
sweetest tone. 


_ “ Daughter of earth, behold thy guardian 


here ! 
Till now attendant on thy steps, unseen ; 


* The sensitive plant. 


The [ose of Paradise. 45 
The air was balmy, and the breeze was 


paths. thy couch, I ever hover near, 
And blest and happy has my labour 
been ! 
For seldom mortal through this earthly 
scene 
So pure and spotless, has an angel led ; 
Had Eve possess’d thy dread of sin, I ween, 
Never from earth had angels mournful 
fled ; 
Eden had not been lost,—nor had that 
rose been red.” 


** When into being the Almighty Power 
Spoke the dry land, the sea, the azure 


height,— 
Array’d the earth with every herb and 
flower,— 
Fill’d it with life, and rob’d it round 
with light, — 
When Man rose perfect in his Maker's 
sight, 
And Heaven's gate the hosts se- 
raphic press’d, 
To view the new-born world with rapt de- 
light, — 


I flew to Eden, at the Lord’s behest, 
To guard, of all his works, the fairest 
and the best. 


“ While yet the morning stars together 
sung, 
Our heav’nly legion gain’d the favour’d 
place, 
As from the ground the waking Adam 
sprung, 
And saw the Mother of the human race, 
As yet a stranger to his pure embrace ;— 
Then first his eye an Anges form es- 
pied,— 
But most he lov’d the woman’s charm to 
trace! 
We saw him gaze—and, drawing to his 
side, 
Gave to the first of men the fairest earth- 
ly bride. 


*¢ For ever happy are the hosts above : 
But height’ned rapture beam’d in hea- 
venly eyes 
When first—to share the fellowship of 
love— 
We saw on earth two lovely beings rise, 
Pure as the holiest seraphs of the skies ! 
With them we hop’d for evermore to 
stay ! 
But, ah! they list’ned to the Sire of lies— 
Hapless they went from Wisdom’s path 
astray, 
And fell to every woe, rig <I a 
prey: 


‘* Ah! ‘need I tell what Man has lost by 
sin 

"When God's own likeness once his frame 
impress’d ? 


anatase join’d the praise his tongue 
express’d ? 
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Ah! need I tell how Paradise was bless’d 
When from its bow’rs th’ eternal throne 
was seen ? 


When there Archangel came, a frequent 


guest, 
To gaze delighted o'er the enchanting 
scene, ‘ 
Not Heav’n itself more pure, more ver- 
dant, or serene ! 


“ Then peerless Queen of all the beau- 
teous Flow’rs, 
The Rose, beside the Tree of Knowledge 
And ik! we wand'red from th’ immortal 
bew'rs, 
To mark its stately stem and lovely hue, 
Its tender buds unfolding to the view. 
Ah! never more shall flow’r so fair a- 
dorn 
An earthly scene, or sip its tainted dew ; 
Through all the air iis fragrant breath 
was borne, 
Its leaves were spotless white, its stem 
without a thorn. 


«“ But when with fatal hand the Woman 
took 
The deathful fruit, and pain her guilt 
reveal’d,—* 
When sudden pangs the womb of Nature 
shook, 
And first in Heav'n the awful thunder 
‘d, 
The sun was dark’ned, and the streams 
congeal’d,— 
When trees and rocks were first by tem- 
pests riv’h,— 
When all proclain’d the doom of mortals 
seal’d, 
When sighing Angels from the world 
were driv’n, 
And woe began on earth, and grief was 
known im Heav'n :-— 


** Then, from the stem on which the fruit 
had grown, 
Hot tears of blood gush'd on the rose 
amain ; 
Instant the whiteness of the flow’r was 
flown, 
And still it bears the monitory stain.” 
Then ceas'd the gracious angel’s dulcet 
strain ; 
I saw him take the red rose in his hand, 
And breathe upon its folds, nor breathe in 
vain, 
For straight I mark’d its fragrant leaves 


grew a snow-white flow'r ifi- 
cently grand. 


The vision fled ; and darkness for awhile 
succeed the glorious blaze of 
ight; 


* Aliuding to a Jewish tradition, which 
sates, that, as soon as Eve tasted the fruit, 
she felt a severe lieadache. 


Lines on visiting the Mansion of a deceased Friend. 


[Jan, 


Yet soon [ saw my Stella with a smile, 
Gaze ak rose, "and grasp it with de. 
light ; 
But at her touch it grew less purely white, 
For o’er its leaves a blush like Stella’s 
spread 
I took the flow’r—its whiteness vanish'd 


quite, 
It felt my guiltier hand, and hung its 
head,— 
It lessen’d on my eye, and grew a crim- 


son red. 
Tue AUTHOR OF THE Lay OF 
AGINCOURT. 
Dec. 1, 1819. 


LINES ON VISITING THE MANSION 
OF A DECEASED FRIEND, 


*Tis here my heart reclaims the spot, 
That ivied roof, those turrets grey ; 
The casement fashion changes not, 
The ancient porch, that mocks decay. 


The spirit of departed time 
Comes o’er me, in that syivan lay, 

And list! it is the slow tongued chime— 
That spoke, methought, but yesterday. 


How shoyld this heart forget the date, 

The first in memory’s kalends traced,— 
When in that porch I proudly sat, 

With May’s uncostly garlands graced ? 


What bliss within those walls to rest, 
To bask upon the social hearth, 
And unreproved, a cherish’d guest, 
To fill the roof with childish mirth! 


Departed friend, no joyous lays 

Were breath’d upon mine infant ear ; 
From thee alone, some scatter’d rays 

Of pleasure warm’d my lonely sphere. 


Thou wert the star, whose gracious beams, 
Swect influence on this being shed ; 
Thy image even in my dreams, 
With hope’s delicious whispers fed. 


Unknowing falsehood, but by name, 
To thee my simple faith was given, 
Thy praise, was then my crown of fame, 
Thy love, the Providence of heaven. 


What though from thee full long estrang’d, 
‘The sport of fortune’s wayward blast,— 

I still untouch’d, une "d, 
On thee my soul had anchor’d fast ! 


And still to-this dear shelt’ring shade, 
I turn’d with fortune’s ills oppress’d ; 
For here, methought, the flood was stay’d, 
And here my troubled soul might rest. 


Departed friend, thou wert a leaf, 
In life’s fair book by none replac’d, 
The records of my joy or grief, a 
With thee were lodg’d, with thee eras’d. 
Who now from silence shall redeem, _ 
The mutual thoughts that converse gave Pam 
10 


me 
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What voice recal the vanish’d dream 
Of hope, that slumbers in the grave ? © 


Farewell thou guide of other days, 
Whose heart was mine by sacred spell ; 

Best patron of my heart,—my lays, 
Thou landmark of my lite,—farewell ! 
K. B. 


DEFENCE OF SCOTTISH POETRY. 


[ WE had no intention to stir [the indig- 
Nation of our Scottish poet, by the remarks 
with which we prefaced his verses in our 
last number ; but we cannot regret that we 
have done so, since we have roused him, 
like the great Sir Philip Sydney, to write 
a “defence of poesie.” What he has 
Written is too interesting to be omitted, 
even if we were not called in justice to in- 
sert it; and we hope he will accept this no- 
tice as an amende honorable, and favour us 
with more of his communications, in prose 
or verse, as he likes best. Let him pursue 
in either, or in both, the fine theme of the 
superstitions, and the still finer one of the 
genuine piety of his country. He is quite 
Fight in saying, that Burns has missed a 
noble occasion for the exercise of his great 
= and pathos. The blank has of late 

n partly supplied in prose, and in a tone 
of much true feeling, by—‘* the lad we 
darena name.”’] 


MR EDITOR, 


In your Magazines for October and 
December last, where some poetical 
trifles of mine were introduced to the 
public, my friend and you have made 
gome remarks on me and them, at 
which I am rather hurt. ‘The one of 
you would encourage me in the study 
of poetry, the other would have me 
forswear it. I don’t much like to 
stand still in this awkward passive 
posture, the object of public contem- 
plation, and be almost shuffled out of 
countenance between ye; I hope I 
shall, therefore, be excused for step- 
ping forward and speaking for my- 
self ; and I trust you will be so good 
as to insert this, or something like it, 
in a corner of your next Magazine. 

You seem to have affixed a great 
deal more importance to my poetical 
€xistence than is at all necessary. 
And out of the abundance of your 
Kindness you have been under no 
small alamn, lest, from the encourage- 
Ment you have given me, I should 
be induced to make poetry my voca- 
tion. Now, I would have you keep 
ourself perfectly easy on that score. 
Oetry never was, and I daresay never 
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will be, my vocation ; but it has been, 
and I hope will continue to be, one 
of my most delightful amusements. 
I must likewise tell you, that my opi- 
nions of Scottish poetry are very dif- 
ferent from yours. It seems you 
would have us Scottish youths re- 
nounce for ever the profane and un- 
profitable art of poem-making, as it 
stands denominated, highly to his cre- 
dit, no doubt, in the session-book of 
some respectable minister. The idea 
of profit might have some influence 
on such as ran the risk of losing a 
fortune, or of being excommunicated 
for paying their adoration to the 
Muses. But do you imagine that 
one who-is indebted to the world for 
nothing else but his existence, who, 
at the expence of many.a toilsome 
day and sleepless night, has indepen- 
dently fought his way through ten 
thousand difficulties to the dearest 
object of his wishes, his education, 
do you think that he would part with 
the “ harp that he found in the 
breckan glen,” which had been the 
companicn of his joys, and the soother 
of his sorrows, when unnoticed and 
friendless he followed his flocks 
through the parching drought of suam- 
mer, and the whirling drifts of the 
winter? Would he part with the 
faithtul companion of his early days 
for all the profits the world could 
hold out to him? By Heavens, the 
very thought would be sacrilege. It 
would be selling his birth-right for a 
of pottage. 

You seem to think, that the sphere 
of our Scottish poetry must now be 
very contracted. I beg leave to differ 
from you there also. Had you spent 
as many Sabbath-days among the 
Scottish peasantry as I have done, I 
dare say you would join with me in 
thinking, that there is yet an exten- 
sive field for the cultivation of a high- 
er order of poetry than much that has 
ever yet appeared in our. language. 
The popular superstitions, too, that 
are still current among the peasant 
of Nithsdale and Ayrshire would, of 
themselves, furnish an abundant su 
ply of awful materials for the fane 
of a skilful poet. Who that has ever 
heard of the fairies of Pal-veach or 
Glenmuir,—the dead-lights carried 
by dead men, that have been seen a- 
mong the haunted woods of Garpal or 
Craw-wick,—the fiery coach that ap-— 
peared at midnight at the grave of the 
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murdered Cameron in Ayrs-moss,— 
the spectre that vanished in blood near 
the Wellwood, in the parish of Muir- 
kirk,—and hundreds more of the 
same kind that might be enumerat- 
ed ;—who, I say, that has heard of 
these, and has been familiar with the 
characters and feelings of the M4 
among whom they are cherish d, will 
deny that such dreadful familicrity 
with the beings of another world has 
communicated to them an elevation 
and sublimity of mind highly poeti- 
cal,—perhaps not unfavourable to the 
cultivation of religion, as more awful 
conceptions must thus be produced of 
that Being “‘ who maketh his angels 
spirits, and his ministers a: flame of 
fire?” 

But, even allowing that the fields of 
Scottish poetry are mostly cultivated, 
they are not impoverished ; and it 
might, perhaps, be advisable, in imi- 
tation of our farmers, to try what 
kind of poetical harvest might be pro- 
duced by a change of crop. It is very 
certain that the subjects of some of 
our most admired Scottish poems are 
far from being exhausted. They may 
be viewed in a great variety of lights, 
according to the humour of the poet’s 
feelings. To mention one particular 
instance, how different a poem wonld 
Burns have produced, had he carried 
the spirit of the Cottar’s Saturday 
Night into the morning of his sacra- 
mental Sabbath? The poem would 
certainly have appeared to as much 
advantage, and the respectability of 

the Scottish character and religion 
might, perhaps, have been more in- 
debted to him. As it is, however, he 
has left abundant room for the dis- 
lay of future talent ; and I think it 
is to be wished that some mighty ge- 
nius equal to the task would step for- 
ward, and mingle at once the social 
and religious feelings of the Scottish 
eens in the poetry of our native 
nd. 

It isnot easy to conceive any thing 
more solemn than the manner in 
which a sacrament is conducted in the 
upland parishes of Ayrshire and Dum- 
frieseshire, or than the wild and come 
manding eloquence of some of our 
most distinguished preachers. I shall 
never forget the alarming address that 
one of them gave to his congregation 
at the commencement of the more 
immediate service of the day. It was 
in the sultry heat of summer, and the 
congregation were assembled around 
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the tent in the church-yard. The 
first table was just filled, and at the 
head of it, beside the consecrated ele- 
ments, stood the venerable servant of 
God. He had just finished readin 

the ‘appropriated verses in the 116t 

Psalm, to be sung, after the example 
of our Saviour on the night of insti- 
tution, when suddenly the breathless 
silence of the congregation was bro- 
ken by a terrible clap of thunder. 
As soon as it was hushed, impressed 
with an awful sense of a present God, 
he addressed his audience to the fol- 
lowing effect :— My friends, how 
dreadful is this place! This is none 
other but the house of God, and the 
gate of Heaven. He before whom we 
must appear in judgment, from his 
pavilion of dark waters, and thick 
clouds of the skies, in a voice of thun- 
der is now addressing us who are as- 
sembled round his table. And I have 
no doubt, that, if the thin veil by 
which we are separated from the invi- 
sible world were drawn aside, we 
might discover among those dark 
clouds where the thunder is rolling, 
the throne of Him from before whose 
face the earth and the heavens shall 
flee away. We might behold on the 
mountains around us the bright ar- 
mies of Heaven drawn up in their 
shining ranks under the banners of 
the King of Righteousness. We 
might behold those who have joined 
with us at this table, whose graves are 
now rising green beneath our feet, but 


_whose spirits are in glory ; I say, we 


might behold them looking upon us 
with heavenly joy and satisfaction, 
while we join ourselves unto the Lord 
in an everlasting covenant never to be 
forgotten.” After such an address, 
how awfully sublime was the devo- 
tion, when the assembled multitudes 
were singing, to the wild and sim- 
ple melody that awakens all the sacra- 
mental associations of departed years, 


as the elements were about to be dis- 
tributed, 


Ul of salvation take the cup, &c. 


This is only a rude imperfect sketch 
of some of the awful and sublime sen- 
sations that are familiar to the inhabi- 
tants of my native mountains on the 

early return of a communion Sab- 
th, and, while such subjects remain 
unsung, shall it ever be said, that the 
poetry of Scotland is tible of no 
farther improvement? Qur bosoms 
have often trembled with delight at 
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fhe soft ond melting music of the 
Scottish harp, when struck by the 
hands of a powerful master; but we 
shall never be sensible of the highest 
wers of its heart-thrilling melody 
fn its wild notes be sounded in con- 
éert and unison with the songs of 
I am, &e. 
Greenock, Jan. 1820. 


REMARKS ON WILLIAMS’S TRAVELS 


IN ITALY AND GREECE. * 


Tue increasing taste of the age in 
Which we live, from our growing in- 
tercourse with the more polished re- 
= of the South, where Art hos 

ng fixed its abode, is matter of uni- 
¥ersal observation. Of a change so 
@esirable, and whose consequences 

mise to be so important upon the 
ture progress of the fine arts in this 
country, it is our pleasing duty to take 
Occasional notice,—and we know not 
On what occasion it can be more im- 
riously called for, than by the pub- 
ication of Mr Williams's ‘Travelg in 
Italy and Greece. | 

This distinguished gentleman has 
been long known to the lovers of the 
fine arts by the delicacy of his taste in 
Jandscipe painting ; and those who 
Were acquainted with the beauty of his 
imitations of Scotch scenery regretted 
that abilities so transcendent should 
not have had an opportunity of ex- 
panding amongst the classical remains 
of Italian scenery, or of being matur- 
@d by the works of Italian genius. 
Such an opportunity at length pre- 
®ented itself, when the return of peace 
Opened the Continent to English tra- 
Wellers ; and he has availed himself of 
it-with a spirit of enterprise worthy of 
the celebrity which his name had ac- 
quired. 

To those who have had the good 
fortune of sceing Mr Williams's 
Matchless sketches of the ruins of A- 
thens and Rome, it will be ‘needless 
to observe, how interesting a subject 
of study his Travels must afford. ‘To 
Pollow the eye which could delinéate 


Travels in Italy, Greece, and the 
Sfonian Islards, in a Series of Letters, de- 
Striptive of Manners, Scenery, and the 
Fine Arts. By H. W. Williams, Esq. 
With Engravings from Original Drawin:s. 
Min Two Volumes. dinburgh, Constable 
and Co. 1820. 
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with so much fidelity these charming 
scenes,—to be guided by the taste 
which could seize with so happy a se~ 
lection the objects and the moments 
fit for imitation,—is, next to the ace 
tual visiting of these countries, the 
most delightful occupation in whicha 
man. of taste can be engaged. To 
those who have not had this good for- 
tune, we can only say, that no artist 
has ever brought to this country so 
rich and varied a collection of views 
on the shores of the Mediterranean ; 
and that these classical scenes, more 
interesting even from their historical 
associations than from their unequalled 
beauty, have inspired him with high- 
er conceptions of art than even the des 
licacy and beauty of his pencil eould 
have led us to anticipate. ‘To all who 
are interested in the beauty of Nae 
ture or the remains of Art, his obser- 
vations on the countries he has visited 
must possess a peculiar and almost 
singular interest. ‘ 

With equal modesty and judgment 
he has, in a great degree, limited his 
observations to subjects which fell in 
with his. previous habits of thought. 
Qualified, indeed, in the most ample 
way, for discussing all the subjects 
which can fall under the observation 
of a traveller, he seems to have felt, 
that his peculiar powers in the fine 
arts enabled him to give a degree of 
interest to his work on these subjects, 
which could not be created by enter- 
ing on a wider and more varied field 
of «dliseussion. Leaving, therefore, to 
the antiquarian ani the political eco- 
nomist to examine, with the minute- 
ness of scientific researches, the va- 
rious subjects connected with their 
departments of knowledge, he has con- 
fined himself, for the most part, to 
the delineation of those impressions 
which arise from the attentive exami- 
nationof the beauties, whether of 
ture or of Art, which Jay in the eoun- 
tries through which he travelled: B 
doing so, he has not only given a muc 
greater unity to his travels than could 
possibly have been attained by any 
other arrangement, but he has made 


incomparably more useful and 


delightful than if he had embraced a 
more extended circle of inquiries. 
His book is not only so replete with 
valuable information as te the objects 
most worthy of admiration in ali the 


cities of Greece and Italy, but it a- 


bounds with those views of Nature 
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lated to impress them permanently 
on the mind, and to fill the agp 
with that preparatory knowledge, an 
thost previous feelings, which are, 

haps, of more permanent value 
than the actual information which 
travelling affords. 

Many serious objections have been 
urged against all the travels which 
have been written in these interesting 
countries. ‘The work of Mr Eustace, 
replete with classical taste and amiable 
feeling, and admirably calculated, as 
‘it endoubbodlly is, for exciting those 
ardent expectations which enhance so 
much both the advantages and the 
delight of travelling, is yet too incor- 
rect in many particulars to be admit- 
ted as a faithful companion of an ac- 
tual journey. There are few, we are 
sure, who have visited Italy with this 
charming'work in their hand, whohave 
not found, that, trusting to his guid- 
ance, they have done those things which 
the ps not to have done, and left 
undone those things which they ought 
tohave done. Experience soon shows, 
that his classica? prejuidices throw a 
splendid colouring over many objects 
in themselves little interesting, and 
led him to overlook many others pos- 
sessing the highest attractions both 
from natural beauty or modern asso- 
ciations, The sketches of Mr For- 
ayth, more skilful and masterly than 

ose of Mr Eustace, are both too 
short and too prejudiced to be of great 
service in guiding the traveller, and 
he finds, to his cost, that this able 
writer not only has viewed the differ- 
ent cities of Italy with an eye some- 
times feverish and sometimes jaun- 
diced, but that he often sacrifices 
truth and just feeling to ironical 
thought or sarcastic expression. The 
elaborate and laborious work of Mr 
La Lande, admirable for its minute- 
ness, accuracy, and universal know- 
ledge, is far too extended and particu- 
lar for most travellers ; and he who 
sets out with this author for his guide 
will speedily find himself bewildered 


in a labyrinth of details, destructi 
of his time, exhausting to his pitiones, 
and almost fatal to his enjoyment. 
There is no book of Italian travels 
more wanted, therefore, than one 
which shall combine just and enlight- 
ened views of mankind, witha love of 


natural beauty, and a skilful appre- 
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and of society which are best calcu- ciation of works of art; which shall 


int out to the traveller the excel- 
of painting and sculpture, 
without requiring him to dedicate his 
life to a matter of arrangement ; 
which shall draw his attention to ob- 
jects of historical interest, without 
supposing that he is a professed anti- 
quarian ; which shall select the ob- 
jects most worthy of observation, 
without requiring an examination, 
which it would require a lifetime to 
conclude. Such a work is presented 
in Mr Williams’s Travels. Whoever 
adopts him for his guide in the dif- 
ferent cities which he visited, will 
fiud that he omits nothing really 
worth sceing, while he escapes the 
labour of toiling through multitudes 
of objects unworthy of notice. He 
will find all the finest paintings and 
statues noticed, and characterized by 
a few emphatic expressions, while the 
endless multitudes of ordinary and 
inferior productions are consigned to 
the oblivion they deserve. He will 
find the most eminent scenes and 
buildings dwelt on, with an eloquence 
as rare as it is faithful, and go pre- 
pared not only to select for attention 
those most worthy of admiration, but 
to discover the qualities in them from 
which their magical beauty has arisen. 

He begins with Brussels and the 
field of Waterloo; ascends rapidly 
the romantic banks of the Rhine, 
through the vine-clad hills and feudal 
towers of that sequestered region, and 
crossing by Basle and Lausanne, ar- 
rives on the delightful shores of the 
Lake of Geneva. From thence he 
ascends the sublime to Salenche 
and Chamouni, and describes in a few 
words the gloomy scenery of the cele- 
brated defile of the Tetenoire. 


“ On leaving Chamouni we travelled 


through the valley of Vallosen and the Te- — 


tenoire, crossed the Fourcloy, and left the 
Col de Balme upon our right. Nature 
herself in every 
in those extraordinary regions. The 
black banners of the EN ie 150 and 
180 feet in height, waved upon the moun- 
tains, as if death and destruction had here 
fixed their abode! and soon we found 
acres of fallen trunks, mixed with ice 
and show, some with their roots upper- 
most, howling in the storm, and seeming 
to complain of avalanches and ruin! Here, 
while we stood upon the torn sides of 3 
precipice, and heard the waters roaring, 
unseen below, we felt an emotion 
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of awe, of which all the ravines and cata- 
> yo own country can impart no 


& We slept at Trient, a small village 
about 4000 feet high among the moun- 
tains ; a wild and singular scene! Every 
€ottage is supported on posts, to prevent 
the rats and the other vermin from enter- 

them. In the morning we departed 
for Martigny, crossing various mountains, 
which, though sublime, were not to be 
compared to those which we left the pre- 
ceding evening. The pine was exchanged 
for ancient larches of prodigious size. 
Most of them, near the path, were burnt 
half w2y up by the almost frozen shep- 
herds of these inclement regions. As we 
descended towards Martigny, the rich and 
fertile plain of the Valais appeared below 
bounded by lofty mountains,—and never 
* did 1 behold a sight more beautiful. The 
clouds were playing among the hills, and 
the sun seemed to enjoy their sport; he 
gilded their fair sides with gold, and the 
Mists threw their grey mantle over wood 
and vale, while the pinnacles and the as- 
iring rocks alone caught the yellow ra- 
nce of heaven. The noble chesnut trees, 
_ above Martigny, were such as would 
we been admired and pourtrayed by Sal- 
yator Rosa, or Nicolas Poussin. The 
scenery, as we approached Sion, and a- 
found Sion itself, surpasses all that paint- 
et’s fancy ever conceived. Natare, when 
she pleases, far surpasses art !” 
Vol. L. pp. 44—46. 
From Sion Mr Williams travelled 
by the Simplon to Milan, of which 
he gives a very interesting account ; 
and thence by Lodi, Placentia, and 
Parma, to Bologna. The character 
of the Bolognese school of painting, as 
in gereral of the Italian, is well cha- 
acterized in the following observa- 
tions : 
“& gallery of the academy cofftains a 
series of ancient pictures from 
Giotto up to Domenichino; they are not 
the best specimens of the various masters, 
the series is extremely curious, and dis- 
finctly shows the slow but regular progress 
towards perfection. From these pictures, 
itis very evident, that individual nature 
had not been adopted for their study, as 
im the Dutch and Flemish school. Even 
fom its commencement, and in their ear- 
liest attempts, the Bolognese school, and, in- 
>) eed, all the Italian painters, have had a 
of general nature, and abstract ideas 
) Of dignity and beauty. The ray was feeble. 


es but it has guided these celebrated masters 


Pio all their greatness. Would it not be 


ing to trace the progress of that 
Sthiool, which is founded on simple nature 
it with the higher 
e of study? Such an investigation 
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$1 
ight conduct to discovery and te import- 
Vol. I. p. 66. 

In treating of Florence, he has 
taken occasion to introduce a ve 
valuable note on the elegance whic 
may be displayed in the construction 
of chimneys, and he has added a sketch 
of different chimneys in various parts 
of Italy and Greece. Considering the 
universal necessity of having these 
structures in all the edifices in this 
country, it is a matter well worthy of 
the attention of our architects, whe- 
ther something to embellish them 
may not be done; and whether, in 
place of being a deformity, they might 
not be converted into a constituent of 
beauty. In the different forms of 
chimneys which our author's valua- 
ble sketch has preserved, the variety 
as well as the richness of Italian ima- 
gination is perceptible. 

His account of Florence, with 
its cathedral, galleries, palaces, and 
bridges, is equally faithful and co- 
pious. To the traveller who visits 
that interesting city, his observations 
on the —— pictures in the gal- 
lery and Palazzo Pitti are peculiarly 
valuable, as marking the great works 
of art on which the attention should 
be rivetted, in place of permitting itself 
to wander at large through the scattered 
beauties of these magnificent col!ec- 
tions. In the justice of his observations 
on these glorious remains we entirely 
concur; and we cannot resist the 
satisfaction of owning, that the whole 

ictures which he has noticed in the 

alazzo Pitti were precisely those 
whose excellence had attracted our 
own observation,—a proof that works 
of real merit are equally charm- 
ing in the eyes of the most skilful art- 
ist as of the most ordinary and su- 
perficial observer. 

He speaks in high terms, but not 
higher than they deserve, of the cha- 
ritable disposition of the le in 
Florence, a virtue which is every- 
where warmly cherished by the Ca- 
tholic religion, and has long and ho- 
nourably distinguished their charac- 
ter. It has been justly observed by 
Sismondi, that the benevolence and 
heroic patriotism with which the 
wards the poor in the dreac lague ~ 
of 1352, since been 
ed, and certainly then had never been 
equalled in the world; and on com- 
paring it with the conduct of the A - 
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thenians in the plague occasioned by 
the invasion of Attica during the La- 
cedemonian war, it is impossible not 
to recognise with thankfulness the ex- 
traordinary change in the sentiments 
of mankind which the Christian reli- 

ion has oceasioned. From the fol- 

wing extract it appears that the Flo- 
rentines of the present 3 still bear 
the amiable traits by which their an- 
cestors were distinguished. 


The society of the MIsERICORDIA, 
however, which numbers 400 respectable 
inhabitants, including some of the princi- 
pal nobility, are still in active service. at- 
tending the sick, and burying the dead, 
and permitting no circumstance to infringe 
upon their duty, however painful and re- 
volting it may be. Even plagues have 
been no check to their benevolence. When 
we reflect that Leopold himself, who was a 
member of this institution, has carried 
wretchedness and death upon his shoulders, 
it is impossible to refuse respect and ad- 
miration to an establishment of such dis- 
tinguished and condescending humanity.” 
p- 143. 


A very interesting account of E/ha, 
with many anecdotes of its celebrated 
Emperor, is given ; but we must has- 
ten towards Rome, the principal ob- 
ject of Mr Williams's journey, and 
certainly the most successful subject 
of his description. On the road to it 
he visited the celebrated fall of the 
Velino, near Terni, certainly the finest 
cataract in Europe. 


“ The great attraction in this romantic 
country is the noble fallof Velino. As we 
advanced to it, we found the scenery bold 
and majestic, approaching, in many parts, 
to the sublime. The mist from the tre. 
mendous fall was secn from afar, obscuring 
the rocks and wooded banks.. Our road 
wound around perilous precipices, present. 
ing the most fascinating scenes, ond all 
the fantastic wildness of nature. After we 
had crossed the shoulder of a lofty moun. 
tain, of bare and precipitous rock, the ro. 
mantic village of Papignina appeared on 
the summit of a hill, uniting in the finest 
manner with the adjacent objects, and form. 
ing an unrivalled subject for the pencil, 
The feelings, I should think, with which 
@ painter would delineate and study such a 
perfect Bore might be envied by the 
most’ enlightened man of taste. Beyond 
this admirable scene, we distinctly heard 
the thundering Velino, though it was still 
invisible. Imagination then began to 
work, and formed innumerable awiul pic- 
tures ;—but the striking scene itself soon 
dismissed them, and presented one more 
6 
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terrific than any which the fancy drew, 
The stunning sound, the mist, uncertainty. 
and tremendous depth, bewildered the sen. 
ses for a time, and the eye had little rest 
from the impetuous and hurrying waters 
to search into the mysterious and whitened 
gulf, which presented, through a cloud of 
spray, the apparitions, as it were, of rocks 
and overhanging wood. The wind, how. 
ever, would sometimes remove for @n in- 
stant this misty veil, and display such a 
scene of havoc as appalied the soul.” 
p- 272, 273. 


We agree with this beautiful au- 
thor, that no one who has ever beheld 
the charming scene which the ruined 
towers, and mouldering walls, and 
weather-tinted cliffs of Papigna pre- 
sent, can possibly forget it. ‘To those 
who feel the beautics of nature, life 
has few such moments of exquisite 
dclight as the first sight of this en- 
chanting scene affords. 

Every traveller has essayed to de« 
scribe the matchless glories of St 
Peter’s ; the noblest edifice, as Gibbon 
has observed, that ever was consecrat- 
ed to the purposes of religion. But 
few have seen it with the eye of Mr 
Williams. 


‘¢ T shall now lead you to St Peter’s, and 
endeavour to represent the interior of tha’ 
noble temple. ‘The view is perhaps the 
best near the bronze statue of St Peter ; 
and immediately beside it the survey of the 
interior is magnificent and imposing. We 
saw it under the most striking effect, adorn- 
ed with the beams of the sun, playing upon 
its gorgeous magniticence,—the noble dome, 
with its various colossal paintings in Mo- 
saic, of angels, prophets, and apostles, the 
latter in the spandrils at least twenty-five 
feet in height. In the tra.sept of the cross 
are se@h the noble sepulchral monunients 
of the Popes by Caneva, Bernini, Michael 
Angelo, and others; splendid pictures in 
Mosaic, designed by Raphael, Domenichi- 
no, Guercino, and Guido, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the finest paintings; 
grand columns of marble, porphyry, and 
granite, the gigantic supporters of the dome, 
each of which, were it hollow, would be 
sufficient to contain hundreds of people. 
Numerous colossal statues of saints, in 
niches, at least thirteen feet high; the va- 
rious and precious stones which impannel 
the walls of the whole building; the rich- 
ness of the ornamented roof ; the galleries 
from which the relics.are occasionally ex- 
hibited ; the great altar of Corinthian brass 
by Bernini, (the height of which is not less 
than the higliest palace in Rome,) with its 
twisted columns wreathed with olive ; the 
hundred brazen lamps continually burn- 
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~. this little human speck, almost overlooked, 
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fron saint, with its gilded bronze gate, en- 
Ziched to the utmost with various orna- 
aments; the massive silver lamps; the 
hangings of crimson silk; the chair of St 


*Peter, supported by two popes, statues of 


great magnitude; the pavement composed 
of the most rare and curious marbles, of 
beautiful workmanship ; the statue of St 
Peter, with a constant succession of priests 
and persons of all descriptions, kissing his 
foot ; the people going to be confessed, and 
to engage in other acts of religion—form a 
whole not to be paralleled on earth: espe- 
cially when seen, us I saw it, with the 
gun's beams darting through the lofty win- 
dows of the dome, throwing all into my- 
Bterious light, tipping the gilded and plated 
Ornaments, and giving additional richness 
to the colours of the Mosaic painting, and 
to the burnished silver lamps, which spark- 
led like little constellations ; while the ef- 
fect of all was heightened by the sound of 
the organ at vespers, swelling in notes of 
triumph; then dying upon the ear, and 
sinking into the soul; the clear melodious 
tones of the human voice, too, filling up 
the pauses of the organ, diffusing a deeper 
Bolemnity through this great temple, and 
Making us feel an involuntary acknow- 
ledgment to God, who had gifted man with 
‘such sublime conceptions. 

This sacred temple’ is open in com- 
umon to the prince and to the beggar ; and 
there the latter may find an asylum, and 
even feel, amidst his present abasement, 
the exaltation of his nature. Never shall 
A forget a poor wretched diseased boy, not 
more than four years of age, with scarcely 


"rag to cover him, kneeling in front of all 
‘the magnificence which I have attempted 


to describe, with his little hands and eyes 
raised to heaven. His appearance in such 
a place excited in our minds even higher 


| feelings of the sublime, than all the sur- 


Founding pomp and splendour of papal de- 
cotation ;—for while this .gorgeous fabric 
shall be crumbling into unsightly ruins,— 


Bmidst the variety dnd vastness of sur- 


Pounding objects,—this little heir of im- 


Mortality will enjoy undiminished youth 
throughout the ages of eternity.” p. 289— 
291. 

We have read the glowing pages of 
Madame de Stacl and Lord Byron on 


»this inimitable subject, but they do 


mot convey the lively and faithful pic- 
ture which this passage exhibits ; nor 
Kas the brilliancy of their genius ima- 
gined any thing as touching and as 
sublime as the simple incident with 
which it concludes. 

We cannot resist quoting the whole 


_of his eloquent and animated descri 


_tion of the Coliseum by moonlight. 


Williams's Traveis in Italy and Greece. 
sing, and surrounding the tomb of the pa- 


“* As we approached the Coliseum, the 
moon pointed out innumerable columns of 
marble and granite, some of them entire, 
and others broken by brutal violence. 
When we entered the Coliseum itself,, the 
moon was in full splendour; but, in at- 
tempting to describe this mighty work, I 
feel how utterly inadequate my powers are 
to my subject. The innumerable open 
arches, with the moon beams shining 
through them, were like the eyes of past 
ages looking upon us. ‘The very masses of 
huge square blocks, though inconsiderable 
accessories, were in their effect extremely 


grand; we could only move, without in- 


quiring why we were impressed with such 
solemn awe. We walked by the pale 
beams through all the witchery of the 
place ; silence and uncertainty prevailed ; 
and a single drop of water, falling from a 
vaulted roof, was heard at a great distance. 
We ascended the first and second corridors, 
where successive generations of Romans, 


‘from the emperor to the meanest slave, had 


crowded to witness the mutual butchery of 

ladiators, and the conflicts of human be- 
ings with furious wild beasts. Sometimes 
we wandered in the dark; at other times 
we were led by the glimmering light of 
scattered moon beams seen from afar, and 
casting shadows which like the 
phantoms of the departed. As we advan- 
ced, the light became stronger, and we per- 
ceived that we were yet among the living, 
—a circumstan¢e which mystery, uncer- 
tainty, and the impression of ancient times, 
had made us almost forget. Ascending 
higher among the ruins, we took our sta- 
tion where the whole magnitude of the 
Coliseum was visible: what a fulness of 
mind the first glance excited ! yet how ine 
expressible at the same time were our feel- 
ings ! The awful silence of this dread ruin 
still appealed to our hearts. The single 
sentinel’s tread, and the ticking of our wat- 
ches, were the only svunds we heard, 
while the moon was marching in the vault 
of night, and the stars were peeping 
through the various openings; the shae 
dows of the flying clouds being all that 
reminded us of motion and of life We 


were tempted to exclaim: Where are the 


five thousand wild beasts that tore each 
other to pieces, on the day on which this 
mighty vile was opened? Silent now are 
those unnatural shouts of applause called 
forth by the murdrous fights of the gladi- 


ators ;—what a contrast to this death of 


sound ! 

** On taking our last look, and givi 
our farewell sighs to the night, the gran 
effect of the whole was striking to the last 
degree. While one part was in shadow 
against the light of the sky, other parts 
were mingled in the deepened indigo, and 
seemed as it were blended with the hea- 
ven,—strongly reminding us, while we 
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looked at the Cross below, of the connection 
between this and another world. ; 
‘‘ The triumphal arches, the remains of 
and temples, addressing the mind 
through every stain and every dyeof crumb- 
ling and dejected ruin, their last shadows 
recalling to our contemplation Roman glo- 
ry, Roman honour, Roman virtue, Ro- 


man genius, Roman cruelty and folly, — 


formed a spectacle that spoke to the heart, 
and bade the eye obey its sad emotion. 

“ Objects often derive a character from 
the state of mind in which they are viewed. 
While we stood in the ancient Roman Fo- 
rum, with the Capitol before us, the beau- 
teovs moon seemed donbly interesting ; 
and while we contrasted her with the affect. 
ing edifices around, she and her train of 
stars appeared like tears in the skutcheon 
of Roman grandeur.” p. 300---302. _ 


Of the palaces, antiquities, and 
paintings of Rome, a most full, and, 
at the same time, judicious account is 
given. Without involving his read- 
ers in the multiplicity of interesting 
objects which that capital exhibits, 
he has selected those for description 
which are most remarkable, and most 
likely to impress themselves on the 
mind of the beholder. To a traveller 
visiting for the first time that venera- 
ble city, no work can be more valua- 
ble, and none with which we are ac- 
quajnted contains nearly so concise a 
selection of the objects to which, if his 
time is limited, exclusive attention 
should be given. 

Leaving Rome, he proceeds south- 
ward by the cliffs of Teracino, and 
the lovely bay of Gaeta to Naples.— 
Of the ruins of Pwestum, which form 
the mest noted object in that neigh- 


- bourhood, ‘he observes, 


* When the lonely temples first appear- 
ed in their field of desolation, they did not 
strike us as poble objects; but when we 
approached nearer, and advanced close up 
to them, they soon realized our most san. 
guine expectations. The simple dignity of 
the Doric order was irresistibly striking, 
and we could not but confess, that, nough 
these structures are small in dimensions, 
they inspired us with higher ideas of gran. 
deur than any building we had yet seen, 
The palaces in Florence, even St Peter's 
itself, or the Coliseum, notwithstanding 
their enormous size, did not convey such a 
re conception of strength end -dignity. 
he sentiment which they excited we felt 
as new to us, owing, I should think, to the 
during severity of style, or the just propor. 
tion of every part towards the expression of 
eternal duration. They ar¢ three in nun}. 


[Jan- 


; the temple of Neptune, the temple of 
bona and a Basilica for the administration 
of justice. The temple of Neptune, which 
is by much the finest and most entire, has 
six columns in each front, and fourteen on 
each side. These rest on a basement of 
three steps, surrounding the temple 5 the 
pediment is massive and high. 


This description conveys a 
faithful idea of these celebrated re« 
mains, which, notwithstanding their 
beauty, appear to us to have been 
much overrated. That they are fault- 
less in their own style is certain ;. but 
to compare the impression they pro- 
duce. with that which is awakened 
by the interior of St Peter's or of the 
Pantheon, appears to be impossible. 
Ferhaps the principal cause of the 
sublimity with which they impress 
every scheint is to be found in the 


- magnitude of the stones of which they 


are formed, a source of sublimity hi- 
therto little attended to, but which is 
capable of rendering a low edifice -as 
imposing as the most lofty structure. 
Whoever has attended to the stupen- 
dous remains of Stonehenge, or the 
matchlesssepulchral monuments which 
adorn the cliffs of Telonessus in the 
Egean Sea, will have no difficulty in 
adinitting, that this element enters 
deeply into the emotion which they 
are calculated to produce. 

In our next number we shall fol- 
low our suthor in his very interesting 


-travels through Greece and Sicily, 


( be continued.) 


STRICTURES ON IYANEOE. 


Aberbrothick, Jan. 6, 1820, 
MR EDITOR, 


I nave just been reading Ivanhoe 


with great attention, and I may add — 


delight, ‘The sources of the pleasure 
derived from this wonderful addition 
to our stock of national wealth, in the 
faithful portraiture of life and man- 
hers, are open to all. And an indi- 
vidual tribute of admiration from me 
is only like a small stone thrown on 
a lofty cairn commemorating some 
mighty chieftain. The public feelin; 

has so'enlarged the “ gathered heap, 

that an obscure and trivial offering 
adds no sensible increase to the mo- 
nument, however it may gratify the 
private feeling that is testified, as well. 
as relieved by the petty offering. Yet 
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Such praise as mine, living as I do 
where works of imagination are so lit- 
tle understood, that far from having 
a prompter, I have not even a meet 
Fecipient for my observations on this 
Singular work, may perhaps be more 
genuine than that of the reading mul- 
titude of your capital. With all their 
assumed (one can scarce say allowed) 
ecnsions to attic elegance and acute 

imination, I suspect your town’s 

le are somewhat like Dante’s dis- 
embodied souls, whose process he il- 
Tustrates by the famous simile of a 
flock of sheep standing hesitating be- 
fore a gap in an inclosure, till at 
length the wonted leader of the flock 
makes a sudden leap mee the a- 
perture, and is implicitly followed by 
the rest. There are everywhere so 


many talkers and proportionally so- 


few thinkers, that it is reasonable to 
pose many of the talkers borrow 
Opinions from the few thinkers. In your 
town, where talking istheavowed uccu- 
pation of so many, and criticism the 
general topic of those that do not, as 
well as those that do know what they 
are talking about, this, I should sup- 
,» Must be pre-eminently preva- 
Tent. and I own I am the readier to 
doubt the originality of the acclama- 
tion with which Ivanhoe has been 
greeted on its first appearance, from 
considering the nature of the work, 
entirely distinct from its merits. 
It is allowed, I think, that the 
two at sources of pleasure from 
Which the human mind derives 


Most gratification, are those com- 


bined with habitual recollections 
@nd associations, and those derived 
from novelty. With the former the 
heart has much to do; the latter be- 


_ tongs more to the imagination. Pathos, 


> indeed, may be combined with novel- 


their 


ty, and bright gleams of fancy ima 
ustre with the so 
calm of recollected images. Yet in 


© “the general estimate of human minds, 


the imaginative faculty does not pre- 
@oininate. There are many more 


— capable of welcoming a com- 
a 


tion of familiar images presented 
to the mind’s eye in connection with a 
Story, than of those who can imme- 
diately discriminate and be fully aware 
@f the truth of resemblances to ori- 


es, of which they have no distinct 


Besides the charm of the lan- 
e, familiar in the fondly remem- 


n , the early school, the 
waned of youth, the 
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that most emphatic and expressive 
language in which were clothed the 
ideas of our early poets, historians, 
and divines; our national manners, 
likewise, many peculiar traits of 
national character, many _ historical 
facts and curiously national anecs 
dotes were snatched from oblivion, 
aud made to live and reflourish in 
these Evercreen” tales, where 
all feel and acknowledge the distinct 
features of our general nature; and 
the natives of Scotland have the pe- 
culiar triumph of seeing their resusci- 
tated progenitors pass in clear vision 
before them, and are each ready to ex 
claim with Hamlet, 


‘¢ My father in his habit as he lived.” 


One would have thought no colours, 

however splendid, in which the bat- 

tles, the tournaments, and the. bois- 

terous unregulated passions of the 

sturdy Saxon or Norman crusaders of 
that restless and romantic age could 

be arranged, would create an equal in- 

terest in this ancient kingdom. The 

truth is, I cannot believe they do, ex- 

cept in a few powerful minds, who, 

not content with “ the ignorant pre 

sent,” or the more lately past, have, 

by the aid of much black letter learn- 

ing, and close intimacy with Chaucer 

and Shakespeare, made themselves fa- 

miliar with the strange medley of cha- 

racters, and the ill regulated and in- 

consistent system of manners which 

prevailed in the middle-ages, and 

which we dimly trace through the 

confusion and inaccuracy of our early~ 
history. Such and a few others, 

whose lively fancy finds aliment in 

the scene of ever shifting wonder 

which the age of romance presents to 

the imagination, may find equal plea- 

sure in the new wonder of the day, 

But I suspect those leaders of opinion, 

like the heroes of the tale, have a 

motley though numerous crowd of 
followers, many of whom are so de- 

voted, as to be, like the ‘‘ born thralls” 

of the Saxon Franklins, obliged te 

follow where they are led. In short, 

I am much inclined to suspect, that 

the burst of applause which has wel- 

comed this new fuvourite of the Scot- 

tish public is more general than ge- 
nuine. 

At the same time, I am well. aware 
that there is as much power of paint- 
ing, and rather more of invention, 
displayed in this work than in any of 
former. In one respect, it is more 
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extraordinary, if not more admirable. 
We think Shakespeare’s portraits of 
those bold barons, peers, and princes, 
clowns and voluptuaries, who live and 
speak in his pages, most valuuble, not 
only as the productions of unrivalled 
genius, but as models from which to 
judge with accuracy of the spirit and 
manners of the times in which his 
characters are supposed to live and 
act. In this he rather copied than 
created, because those manners had 
not entirely passed away when he liv- 
ed. The traces, too, of the turbulent 
period of English history which he 
describes had not faded from the re- 
collection of many who were his con- 
temporarics. But we are filled with 
astonishment when we see him giving 
to his Roman characters language and 
manners equally appropriate to them, 
and unsuitable to any but them. We 
see the sketches left by Plutarch, 
which our great dramatist found mere 
outlines, filled up and coloured with 
life-like fidelity, till the portrait almost 
starts from the canvas. What Shake- 
speare has done for the senators and 
consuls of ancient Rome, the great 
well-known has done for ancient Bri- 
tain. He has caught the slight s!:etches 
that remain of monkish legends and 
contemporary history, and filled them 
up with vivid colouring and aid- 
mirable fidelity. Leaving to others 
the praise of his inimitable Richard 
Ceeur de Lion, and that pure and 
lofty-minded Jewess, with all the mo- 
dest grandeur of her noble and con- 
sistent character, (perfectly original 
too, ) I shall content myself, after a 
passing observation on Prince John, 
with a humbler theme. John is faith- 
fully consistent with the regal John 
of Shakespeare. But the author has 
an advantage in drawing him. Our 
preconceived impression of him is at 
once expressed in these emphatic words 
of Shakespeare, * Now Jolin was hat- 
ed and despised before.” All this is 
very finely brought out; and as for 
the chivalrous pictures in this work, 
what betwixt the faint recollcctions 
of such scenes, rekindled in every 
mind in which they have once float- 
ed, and the graphic description of the 
free and gentle passage of Ashby-de- 
la- Zouche,—albeit unused to the fight- 
ing mood,—I must say that I could 
almost feel myself a spectator of the 
tournament, and a shearer of all the 
opes and fears it awakened. 
ut there is one beautiful feature of 


[Jan, 


this author’s mind, which I used to 
contemplate with such pleasure, as 
made me turn with ever new compla- 
cence from the fairest characters he 
drew to admire his own. It was that 
amiable bonhommie which led him to 
mix among the darkest colours in 
which his worst characters were de. 
picted some trait of human tender. 
ness, or more exalted feeling,—some 
fair vestige of what man should have 
been,—that made us acknowledge a 
brother or sister of the earth even 
among the fallen and the culpable, 
In this, as in many other points, we 
trace his kindred to his mighty proto- 
type. Shakespeare has painted but one 
Iago, one hardened and remorseless 
villain. ‘The author of Waverley has, 
in his former works, only shewn us 
one detestable knave; it is only Glossin 
with whom our souls refuse to hold 
the Icast communion. But here are a 
sort of knaves,—villains without mercy 
or remorse,—without one glimpse of 
light to oppose, to the deep sha- 
dows of the picture of a groupe 
of sanctified culprits, who add dar- 
ing blasphemy and deep hypoeri- 
sy to all the more sensual vices. 
Why could not one claim exemption 
from the general curse that seems de- 
nounced against this hapless, and it 
would seern hopeless, fraternity 
Among so many, why is no-servant 
of the altar suffered to appear in any 
form but that of the grossest licen- 
tiousness, and the most demoniacal 
wickedness? Why, to the “ deep 
danmation” of their deeds, is added 
the gratuitous pain to all the good 
feelings of those who possess any, by 
their profane use of Scriptural lan- 
guage 

I have always had particular plea- 
sure in drawing parallels betwixt the 
first of dramatists and the first of no- 
velists,—the long-cherished boast of 
England, and the new-risen star of 
Scotland. But here the resemblance 
totally fails. Shakespeare lived at the 
very crisis when ‘a brutal tyrant’s 
useful rage” was made the means of 
bursting the chains of papal tyrane 
ny, and exploring, with all the bit- 
terness of hatred, and all the eagerness 
of avarice, every hidden corruption of 
the monastic ‘establishments. The 
short and bloody triumph of  popery; 
under the bigoted daughter of the 
merciless Henry, was soon closed, and 
had only the effect of rendering detes- 
table, superstitions which the influx of 
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light had already rendered contempti- 
ble. Meantime, the cruelties exer- 
ised by the Duke of Alva over the 
Protestant allies of England were quite 
Sufficient to keep up the flame of An- 
ti-Catholic indignation. If ever an 
@uthor could plead excuse for convey- 
to unpractised minds an impression 
of intolerant scorn and disgust towards 
all the ministers of a form of religion 
Which, though much corrupted, was 
still Christian, Shakespeare was that 
author. When drawing the character 
Of individuals such as history has 
transmitted them, he es neither 
the worldly craft of feuheishaate the 
ferocious ambition of the Cardinal of 
Winchester, yet he takes no wanton de- 
light in confounding a whole order in 
One indiscriminate censure. On the 
contrary, instead of gratifying, as he 
might easily have done, the bitter spi- 
rit. of the newly reformed and lately 
Oppressed, in the very few appear- 
of the reli- 
gious orders of the Church of Rome 
Make on his theatre, they compose 
themselves with a modest gravity, and 
Without wantonly quoting and misap- 
plying texts of Scripture, express 
themselves in the style of men devo- 
ted to the concerns of a better life. 
Witness the friar who is the friend 
and confidant of the unhappy levers 
in Romeo and Juliet, and that other 
Who unites in marriage the Countess 
* Olivia and Sebastian in the comedy 
Of Twelfth Night. When the re- 
oa he pays to historical truth leads 
im to depict Cardinal Wolsey haugh- 
ty, ambitious, and voluptuous, as he 
Was, he fails not to do justice to the 
Dobler qualities which were obscured 
by the predominating love of power 
aud pleasure. Griffith, so often grant- 
» ed as an honest chronicler, when he 
> Says that he was 


» * Lofty and sour to those that lov’d him 
not, 
| But to those men that sought him sweet 
summer ;” 
om and adds his testimony to the Cardi- 
Gal's liberal patronage of and 
spirit, receives the praise due to 
emis candour even from the injured 


Queen, now raised by affliction to the 


eel higher dignity of a saintly suf- 
Unhap yD den,” as Pope 
and him, in re- 
to the infirmities by which 
mis fine genius was defiled and de- 
VOL. VI. 
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graded,—he who lived to flatter a 
grossly licentious court, readily adopt- 
ed the spirit common to those who live 
in open defiance of those pure precepts 
given us in mercy for a rule of life. 
To them Christian teachers appear as 
ministers of vengeance rather than 
heralds of the law of love and peace. 
To discover that there are transgres- 
sors of that holy law clothed in the 
garb of sanctity, affords them an equi- 
vocal comfort. To drag their guilt 
into open view, gives them a kind of 
malignant pleasure ; and to draw the 
conclusion from the decency or auste- 
rity of others, that all who are not o- 
pen libertines are hypocrites or narrow- 
minded fanatics, is among the wretch- 
ed pretexts by which the enemies of 
religion, in all ages, endeavour to hide, 
even from themselves, that it is not 
the religious, but religion itself, they 
hate. What we greatly fear we can- 
not much love. Those who daily 
transgress a law enforced by severe 
penalties must think with terror of 
that law, and with a kind of rancor- 
ous dislike of those whose duty it is 
to explain it. 

When Dryden’ seized on every 

ssible occasion to introduce priests 
into his comedies, that he might 
show them odious by their vices, or 
contemptible by their meanness and 
avariee, he well knew how accept- 
able such portraits were to a shame- 
less court and a corrupted audience ; 
yet it is remarkable, that, in some 
of our older plays, where, from 
the coarse manners of the times, de- 
cency was little regarded, the deco- 
rum due to this order of men is pre- 
served, In a tragedy of Ford’s, of 
which the subject is very painful, 
and,-indeed, improper, the brother of 
the heroine confesses to a priest a 
guilty passion for a near relation. The 
priest’s reproofs and counsels are deli- 
vered with all the solemn energy of a 
pure and lofty spirit, conscious of the 
mighty responsibility attached to the 
charge of immortal souls. ‘There is 
not, perhaps, in the English language 
a finer specimen of the eloquence of 
truth flowing from a deep conviction 
of its importance. Even the first of 
modern ts, who has of late wan- 
tonly sullied a great name by the 
misapplication of his powers, is free 
from this reproach. Much as he de- 
lights in showing the dark side of our 
nature under various forms, he has 
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not, that I know of, endeavoured, in 
his multifarious pictures of life, to 
make the ministers of religion despic- 
able or ridiculous. Even the lost and 
wretched Manfred, all hopeless as he 
is of consolation here or hereafter, re- 
ceives the counsels of the Abbot with 
a kind of despairing humility and a 
decent form of gratitude. Nor does 
the Abbot, respectable in his good in- 
tentions, and mild in his expostula- 
tions, make a profane and needless 
use of Scripture language. Pains are 
taken, in this work, to include in 
one general mass of corruption all who 
serve the altar, and to represent them 
as profuse in use of 
, in which, ignorant as he de- 
ine them, they could not be at all 
so well versed as the author. This is 
a departure from the accuracy with 
which he on all other occasions adapts 
the manners of his dramatis persone 
to their habits and characters. He 
seems to forget that the Scriptures 
were then locked up in the learned 
languages, of which he more than in- 
sinuates that his monks and friars 
were grossly ignorant. We readily 
grant him Friar Tuck, and have no 
doubt, that, in the times when he 
lived, there might be such friars as 
he, and such smooth hypocritical cox- 
combs as the Prior Aymer, though 
he, indeed, is both overdone and over- 
dressed. This, and more, we could 
bear, if the author had treated the or- 
der with the some lenity that he does 
the community of gipsies, vagrants, 
and all other despised people, by show- 
ing that there were among them some 
characters possessing energy, fidelity, 
and benevolence, affording a redeem- 
ing compensation for a whole life of 
error, and even of crime. Even the 
savage oppressor and profligate Both- 
well is not allowed to go to his place 
without leaving behind such a me- 
mento of his better days and better 
feelings as excites pity not unmingled 
with tenderness ; and while we feel, 
in this instance, the meltings of hu- 
manity, we wonder at the magic spell 
of genius that has so soon changed ab- 
horrence to compassion. 
The sins of this proscribed order 
were certainly manifold, yet it is won- 


derful that a mind whi 


Gently scans his brother man, 
More gently sister woman, 


Jan. 


should wrap in one black cloud of ob. 
loquy the whole of that community 
to which we all, even in these days of 
clear and abundant light, are so much 
indebted. ‘That many monasteries 
contained such gluttons, drunkards, 
and cheats as the author describes, we 
readily allow; but it is equally true 
that many of these were the sanctua- 
ries of sincere, though extravagant 
and austere, devotion ; that in them 
learning was preserved, and the use- 
ful, and even the fine’arts, practised 
and improved. At the period which 
the romance includes, the industry of 
these monks was exercised in preserv- 
ing all that remains to us, not only of 
ancient literature, but of the history, 
poetry, and divinity of their own rude 
times. ‘They were not paid for being 
scholars, annalists, or transcribers of 
the Scriptures, nor did any rule of 
their order enjoin such tasks; yet, 
notwithstanding the destruction which 
time, war, and fire have made among 
the monuments of their literary la- 
bours, there is not a library of any 
note in Europe that does not contain 
specimens of their patient industry, 
which might be truly styled labours 
of love, as it does not appear that they 
derived any temporal benefit from 
them. Nay, we shrewdly suspect 
that the author of this work owes 
much of the knowledge he displays of 
the manners and events of that turbu- 
lent period to the annals and other re- 


mains of certain learned brethren of | 


the convent, and there still exist 
numberless Bibles and missals in the 
black letter, transcribed with infinite 
care, and illuminated with much la- 
bour and some taste by these recluses. 
Can any one imagine a drunkard, a 


glutton, or a hypocrite, gratuitously a 


undertaking a task so tedious and la- 
borious Pa task, too, calculated to a- 
wake the slumbering conscience of a 
transgressor to all the terrors of retri- 
bution. And shall the young and the 


idle, who have never approached the ~ 


genuine sources of knowledge regard- 


ing that period, but are glad to take 4 


their scanty portion of intelligence 
in scraps at second-hand—shall this 
numerous and thoughtless. tribe be 
taught to believe, that all who in 
those days were set apart for the ser 
vice of the Deity, and the instruction 
of their fellow-creatures, were: sacti- 
legious wretches? Yet, ‘what other 
impression can remain of any wnil- 
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| this plausible and pleasant source? 
Shoul: 


Prince ap 
end but that he may be treacherously 
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opinions from 


d not one meek and pious monk, 
With a countenance “ mild, pale, and 


| penetrating,” have been introduced, 


merely for variety’s sake, or to form a 


decent contrast to a groupe which no 


well-regulated mind can view without 
disgust ? 
We Presbyterians thought our- 


Selves hardly dealt with when, among 
' the numbers of our sect that a 


on the author’s canvas, only 


one respectable clergyman rescued the 


Rational faith from the contempt 
brought upon it by the conduct and 
manners of a parcel of crazy fanatics 
or mean grovelling characters, with- 
out an atom of gentleman about them, 
whom he shows us as the representa- 
tives of our national church ; but we 
comforted ourselves with this decent 
Morton as a kind of atonement. But, 
in this indiscriminate attack upon a 
fraternity which, bad as they were, 
éomprised some individuals who were 
the lights of their own age, and the 
benefactors of all succeeding ones, 
there is no exception even for the 
dead. ‘The chaplain of Front-de- 
Beeuf’s castle appears to have slept 
with his fathers for some time before 
the. action begins ; but even his spirit 
must be waked from its purgatorial 
abode to bear the reproach of the 
drunken orgies in which he shared 


when living. As the reverend per- 


gon’s merits or demerits do not for- 
Ward or improve the story, this seems 
to carry the desire of exposure beyond 


the visible diurnal sphere” to very lit- 


tle purpose. We have, again, a Saxon 
ntly slain for no visible 


murdered through the conspiracy of a 
Whole convent of monks, all combined 
im this horrid act of sacrilege. This 
onvent, too, seems to be a creation of 
the fertile genius of the author, pro- 


duced for the sole purpose of commit- 


fing this atrocious crime ; and every 
Shadow of probability is violated, that 
Mie seeming dead may rise for no 
Mther purpose that can be imagined 
Mut to expose and detect this detest- 
mble fraternity. These delightful fic- 


tions (for such they are, notwith- 


@tanding this moral blemish) fall into 


| Sethe hands of the young and the igno- 
stant, who 


are scarce aware that so 
representation of life and 


manners is a mere work of imagina- 
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tion, and may form very false views 
of facts from reading them as history. 
Much ignorance, and more prejudice, 
already prevails in regard to the times 
in question. Such a torrent of oblo-~ 
quy (much of it well deserved) was 
poured out upon the monks when 
the Reformation threw strong light 
on all their misdeeds, that the ser- 
viees they performed for mankind, 
and the shelter that the hallowed 
cloister afforded to the weary wander- 
er through a troubled life, to the pe- 
nitent sinner, the lover of peace, and 
the retired student, seem all forgot- 
ten,—all absorbed in the clamour 
which fat abbeys and church-lands 
raised among those who coveted and 
those who plundered them. Now, it 
deserves consideration, that, in those 
days of petty tyranny and universal 
turbulence, fine villas and comfort- 
able farms were not. Even the grange 
of a Franklin was no abode of quiet, 
or shelter of protection. Indeed, of 
such granges as that inhabited by 
Cedric, few or none existed after the 
Norman Conquest. Setting aside 
the wretched cottages of the boors, 
there was only the castle of the 
fierce feudal baron, the monastery, 
or the abbey. The former were 
too generally the abodes of violence 
and strife. Tyrants themselves, they 
suffered in turn from the capricious 
tyranny of their liege lord, and from 
their endless, one might almost say 
motiveless wars with each other, pro- 
perty was nearly as unstable as the 
minds and conduct of its owners. 
That much of this uncertain good 
should be vested in the church, was 
the natural result of a mistuken belief 
on both sides. The baron’s glimmer~ 
ing ideas of piety, though partaking 
more of fear than hope, could not re- 
strain his propensity to strife and li- 
cence, yet they were strong enough 
when the tumult of life was over, to 
plant thorns in his pillow on the ap- 
roach of death, His erroneous be- 
ief of atoning for ain. bY donations to 
the church, was met seconded by 
the exhortations of his confessor. 
This ecclesiastic might, in, many in- 
stances, heartily believe, that what 
was won by rapine and violence might 
be better employed in e ing and 
beautifying those retreats, which, be- 
sides affording an asylum to the kin- 
dred of their penitent, had ever an 


open door for hospitality, and an open 
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hand for charity, where alone the richly dight, cast a dim religious 
wretched could look for aid and the light.” Daily viewing the magnificent 
rsecuted for shelter. These were, remains of our neighbouring abbey, 
indeed, the only dwellings of peace and pondering on the liberal charities | 
and security in those unhappy times, ’ there bestowed, the cures perform- 
and those whose memory we re- ed by brothers that have, as in other 
proach as lazy monks, had perhaps religious establishments, made the 
if alternative betwixt the cloistered powers of medicine their particular 
life and that of lawless soldiers of for- study ; and their toils and cares for 
tune. The wealth of the church others; often I think back on the 
proved at length pernicious to its primitive fathers of the cloister, and 
prosperity, and a fruitful source of admire that wisdom of Providence 
corruption. But at the period of that rendered an order of men, found- 
which we have been speaking, it ed on principles so repugnant to our 
created few evils in proportion to the general nature, and to the gospel in- 
many which it alleviated. We have stitutions, so useful asa barrier against 
often heard from those who thought utter darkness and ignorance. 
very little about the matter, the stale 
complaint of the pleasant and fertile 
lands possessed by the church. For ’ 
this they cannot be blamed, when where, amidst these solemn ruins, I 
choice was allowed them, nor was it muse undisturbed till fancy has her 
to be much lamented, when it is re- fill, and see with my mind’s eye, not 
collected, that abbey lands being the merely “ Abbots purple as_ their 
only domains free from plunder, and vines, but at times the lean ascetic 
the tenants possessing them the only monk absorbed in sublime contem- 
individuals of that class free from plation, or buried in transcribing or 
military service, these were better embellishing some gorgeous missal, or 
cultivated, and the inhabitants more reverentially copying with painful ac- 
happy and tranquil than any others curacy the charter of our salvation. 
in the kingdom ; they were the only Even my father, who was a presby- 
bounds on which property was secure, terian pastor, (not a vulgar or un- 
and the inhabitants undisturbed. learned one,) could allow, with grate- 
Even the great evil, for such it cer- ful justice, that there was piety and 
tainly was, of bestowing abbeys on fo- learning to be found in convents ; and, 
reigners, was not without its advan- were he still a dweller upon earth, 
tage. ‘They brought with them in- would have been shocked at this over- 
genious brothers of their order, who charged likeness of the worst of these 
introduced or improved painting, fraternities, ; 
sculpture, music, gardening, and agri- —_ [had thoughts, Mr Editor, of trans- 
culture. It is to Italian fathers of mitting these-strictures to the author 
the convent that we owe the art of himself, but was afraid it would a 
raising fruit trees in the ungenial pear like presumption to pierce the 
clime of Scotland, and much of the cloud in which he has involved him- 
wealth with which they are reproach- self. This transgression on the good 
ed was i gag on those sacred edi- feelings of his readers is quite an 
fices which were the chief ornament anomalous deviation from the right 
of the country, and did honour to its path. We know, from the ‘general 
taste and its piety; they did, indeed, tenor of the work, that it proceeds 
' Bid temples worthier of the God a- from one who needs not to seek an 
rise.” And though it became neces- anodyne for his own immoralities, by 
sary to dispeople these haunts of su- viewing vice in its most aggravated 
perstition when religion was reform- form, under the habit of sanctity. 
ed, and the state of’ society no longer Neither has he any motive to flatter 
required these asylums, still the the vices of those who cannot lift the 
pensive, the poetical, and the imagi- veil that: conceals him; what then 
native, must regret that the nests of can be his inducement? If it be the 
entirely readers, whet i i 
defaced. Even the independent po would choose 
the republican Milton felt the so- sych as it is, at the expence of the 
— enthusiasm of a poet when disgust which accompanies it. If it 
andering ‘* where storied windows, be to give a faithful picture of the 


“¢ And never do my due feet fail 
To walk these studious cloisters pale,” — 
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prevailing manners of churchmen in 
that period, it is the want of fideli- 
ty I complain of; a faithful picture 
would include, at least, a few of those 
who lived above this world while they 
were in it, to relieve the mind from 
the horror awakened by the wretches 
who disgraced, not merely the order, 
but the nature to which they belong- 
ed. So much time and thought as 
this letter has cost me, would be ill 
bestowed on an ordinary painter of 
life, much more on an ephemeral no- 
velist. But while I blame, I not on- 
ly admire, but greatly approve the 
general scope and tenor of the works 
in question ; nay, I most readily ad- 
mit, that they have already had a 
very beneficial influence upon the 
public taste. The sound sense, the 
just and discriminating views of life, 
the lenient gentleness with which the 
faults of all laymen and laywomen, 
appear merely as shades to promote 
the general effect of his pictures can- 
not be too much applauded ; and the 
kind and brotherly feeling that he 
teaches us to cherish towards our hum- 
bler brethren of mankind, is admir- 
ably calculated to meliorate the tem- 
per and soften the prejudices of those 
who are too much inclined to think vice 
the necessary associate of vulgarity. 
Nonsense may still, perhaps, be 
eloquence in love, but the general 
taste is so raised by the perusal of 
these extraordinary productions, that 
it will no longer pass for eloquence in 
a fictitious narrative. We have notonly 
to thank this author for what he has 
written, but to laud him for what 
others have not written, since even 
novel readers have learned to despise 
bombast and false pictures of life. 
We are led to hope, that this source 
of our profit and delight is by no 
means dried up; and we likewise 
hope, that our ingenious benefactor is 
aware, that the public are so tho- 
roughly acquainted with his talents 
for exposing the faults and follies of 
one particular class of society, that 
they will readily excuse his furnish- 
ing eny more entertainment of the 
same kind. And, moreover, that they 
are so thoroughly satisfied with re- 
gard to his accurate and extensive 
Biblical knowledge, that he will be 
most willingly spared the trouble of 
producing any more proofs of his 
Script attainments. oa 
Of his inimitable Jewess, it is bu 
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just to say, that in her } 
eightened and adorned as ry 
the lofty style of the ancient prophets, 
there is no incongruity. It suits the 
character, and is not profaned by any 
undue association. The whole cha- 
racter is a just tribute to a sex, among 
whom the still and patient heroism of 
the heart is as frequent and not less 
interesting than the sanguinary glo- 
ries of the warrior, rewarded as these 
are by that public applause which fe- 
male virtue rarely meets, and female 
delicacy carefully shuns. Now, I am 
so fully convinced of the candour of 
the author’s mind, and of his patience 
under just remonstrance, that I augur 
a happy result from reproof in its 
mildest form, and shall not be sur- 
prised to find his next work not only 
free from the blemishes thus com- 
plained of, but abounding in charac- 
ters, forming a complete antidote to 


-the evil influence of those already 


specified. Age with him must not 
be “ dark and unlovely” as with other 
beings. No; he must only with ad- 
vancing years ascend a higher eleva- 
tion, and take wider views through a 
clearer atmosphere. Such is the ear- 
nest wish of his sincere and ardent, 
though not blinded admirer, - 

a 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY. 
MR EDITOR, 


Tue wild, but frequently beautiful 
and impressive, apr of the pea- 
santry of Scotland have often become 
the subject of remark. Their most 

icturesque and characteristic features 
ave acquired an immortality, and a 
widely extended fame, of late years, 
from ite embodied in some of the 
breathing “ lays” of our nation’s min- 
strel, and from forming the ground- 
work of more than one of his impe- 
rishable tales. It is from such re- 
cords that posterity will be best able 
to gather a louis ge of those “ my- 
sterious influences” which swayed, in 
no inconsiderable degree, the actions 
and opinions of the grandsires of the 
present generation, but the very re- 
collection of which seems i have ut- 
terly passed away in our large towns, 
snd only cherished by the old and 
the romantic, even among our rural 


‘population. The politician and the 


philosopher will probably rejoice at 
the dectining power of these relics, as 
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they term them, of a barbarous and 
unenlightened age ; and hail their ut- 
ter extinction as a proof of the rapid 
improvement of our national manners. 
It may be so; but I cannot help la- 
menting, when I observe, that with 
the poetical superstitious of the pea- 
santry of England, as well as of our own 
country, much of that high-spirited in- 
dependence and native dignity of soul, 
which was their proudest boast, have 
taken their departure. But society has 
not yet reached that pointof refinement 
where the meanest of its members are 
totally free from the influence of oc- 
cult and undefined sensations, leading 
to the belict’ in supernatural agency. 
The lighter and more airy and roman- 
tic particles of the popular creed may 
have evaporated ; but there is lett be- 
hind a gross and unetherial residuum, 
which betrays its existence in a su- 
perabundance of offensive shapes,— 
and in none more so than in the uni- 
versal popularity and extensive circu- 
lation of the astrological absurdities 
which are annually bought, and their 
contents as eagerly swallowed as the 
“‘ Christmas pudding” of the south, 
or the well concocted “ curran bun” 
of the north, at this merry season. 
The vredictions of professional star- 
gazers, of Francis Moore, physician, 
and others of his tribe, are, however, 
much less attended to in Scotland 
than they appear to be among our 
wealthier neighbours across the T weed; 
and the few copies of their ‘* Prognos- 
tications” which travel so “ far north” 
as our domicils, I understand from my 
bookseller, meet with a very slow sale 
and limited circulation. Many plau- 
sible reasons might be assigned for 
this apparent difference in national 
feeling and taste. It may be said, 
that the Scotsman, with his usual 
foresight and sagacity, although he 
may believe 
—‘ That words and signs have power 
O’er sprites in planetary hour,” | 
yet dreads something “ uncanny” in 
too close a familiarity with the pro- 
ficients in their use, and 
** Deems not well their venturons part, 
Who tamper with such dangerous art ;” 
or something may be imputed to the 
superior intelligence and iterary taste 
of the working classes of our country- 
men, compared with those of the same 
rank in England ; and, aboye all, to 
the dissimilarity of the ritual and ob- 
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servances of our respective ecclesias- 
tical establishments. Our national 
church assumes an apostolical simpli- 
city in its arrangements and holy ordi- 
nances. The weekly recurring Sab- 
baths of tranquillity and rest are the 
only days set apart from the bustle 
of lite, and exclusively appropriated 
to the observances of public service, 
and the worship of the Most High. 
With us there are no “ moveable 
feasts.” Lent passes unnoticed, and 
the precise date of Easter day and Ro- 
gation Sunday is a matter never in- 
uired after. Scarcely one among a 
thousand will be found who are the 
least curious to know whether the 
Dominical letters be BA or DC, or 
whether the Epact or the Golden Num- 
ber be above or below twelve. 

How different the case is among 
the adherents of Episcopacy requires 
not to be stated. ‘To them an alma- 
nack for the year is indispensable ; yet 
I see no good reason why any thing 
more than the astronomical pheno- 
mena of the season, and such tables 
and informations as may be of fre- 
quent use, ought to become the daily 
manual of a whole people; or why 
their understandings should, in the 
nineteenth century, be insulted by the 
political prophecies and meteorologi- 
cal anticipations of obscure astrolo- 
gers, who must either be enthusiasts 
or impostors, 

What would an intelligent foreign- 
er think of the taste and literary re- 
finement ofour professional bibliopoles, 
who, as a company, are, in London, 
the exclusive publishers of these sill 
trash, after a perusal of “ Vox Stel- 
larum, or a Loyal Almanack for the 
year of Human Redemption 1820 ; in 
which are contained all things fitting 
for such a work ; as astrological ob- 
servations for the four quarters of the 
year ; observations on the weather, 
weather-glasses, rain, &c. ; an hiero- 
giyphic adapted to the times ; and 
other matters both profitable and cu- 
rious ;”—the black portions in the ty- 
pography of which are tastefully in- 
tersected with blotches of red, and 
which introduces itself and the month 
of January to its readers in the fol- 
lowing tasteful lines ? 


“* Now, reader, come and 

And view the produets of the pet A ; 
And calmly trace the motions of the sphere, 
To see what follows in the ensuing year; 
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Who can behold the heavenly canopy, 
And not admire the sacred Deity ?” 


In the same page, its author, Fran- 
cis Moore; physician, who, by the 
bye, must by this time be fast verg- 
ing to the age of Methusalah, informs 
us, that the New Year is “ likely to 
begin with rain,” and kindly points 
out those parts and portions of ‘the 
human frame on which particular 
days exert their influence during the 
month. The knowledge that the 15th 
of January is unquestioned sovereign 
of the belly, the 16th of the reins, and 
the 25th of the hams, is surely of in- 
estimable value ! 

‘“‘ Here now follow,” says the sa- 
pient Doctor, in the month of April ; 
‘‘ here now follow my monthly ob- 
servations relating to the political af- 
fairs of the world.” ‘‘ After the many 
dangers and troublesome transactions 
we have laboured under for some 
years past,” continues this Sir Oracle, 
‘* we are now arrived at the year 1820, 
and (mirabile dictu!) still we find 
that the heavens do walk in a constant 
course of circular motions!” I have 
much pleasure in informing my fe- 
male friends, that the Doctor assures 
his readers, that a “ signal and emi- 
nent marriage” will take place near 
the conclusion of June. It is not, 
however, quite so agreeable to learn, 
that, in the succeeding month, ‘‘ trou- 
blesare threatened to Holland and Prus- 
sia;” although “the Protestant” will 
doubtless rejoice to hear, that the Po 
is to be poisoned in October, and the 


. lovers of mischief to understand, that 


*‘ broils and uneasiness” are to “appear 
very barefaced” in November, in which 
important month, too, “‘ a gentleman 
of the long robe meets disgrace, a fe- 
male of note meets sorrow, and afflic- 
tion, and a sly intrigue comes to 
light.” However, in’ December, he 
informs his readers, . 


This year of troubles draweth to an end, 
The stars erratic now do disagree : 
Blest be those worthies that their time do 
spend 
In cultivating peace and harmony. 
The weather’s cloudy, and ’tis mostly cold, 


Great store of rain or snow we now be- 
hold. 


In the Doctor’s elegant stanzas up- 
on ‘ the Influenee of the Moon on 
Man’s Body” in the “ Twelve Signs,” 
the important fact, that | 
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The legs unto Aquarius’ lot do fall, 
The Fish our active feet their portion call, 


is laid down. But I must tear my-~ 
self away from the worthy physician. 
*€ Mutations will happen,” says he, 
“thus has it been since the founda- 
tions of the world!” Little did he 
probably imagine, when penning this 
sublime exclamation, how soon it was 
to be verified! How could he su 
pose, that, after reigning lord of the 
ascendant for so many years, he should 
now be jostled on the highway of pub- 
lic opinien, or that ** Vox Stellarum” 
ae * ever require to fight with a ri- 
val in borrowed plumes,—in other 
words, lose a single purchase by the 
sale of ‘‘ Will's Moore’s Almanack 
improved?” This second sun will not, 
however, long continue the contest. 
As an almanack, it possesses the un- 
pardonable blemish of containing 
much useful information, and but a 
small portion of absurdity ; of course, 
it never can be extensively popular. 
It is not, in justice to its claims to 
public notice, I may observe, altoge» 
ther barren and unfruitful in respect 
of the latter qualification, although its 
oracles are delivered in a tame and un« 
impressive manner, compared with 
those of the illustrious work which it 
has audaciously attempted to improve 
upon. Its writer does not on any occa- 
sion saddle his Pegasus, and really is so 
weak as on several occasions to betray 
the possession of a few grains of com- 
mon sense. ‘The following are pro- 
mising attempts, I must, however, 
own. “In March, excepting Mars, 
all the planets are above the earth; 
but Mars is posted in the third house, 
and moving retrograde. Both the 
moon and Saturn are posted in the 
eleventh house, and Venus is follow. 
ing the sun in the west. Consider- 
ing this planetary scheme, great and 
great deliberations are likely to occu- 
py the cabinets of Europe at this time. 
Spain will bite the dust.” In April, 
“‘monarchs and their ambassadors 
will be active.” ‘ Woe to the Turks ;” 
and ‘‘ although the configurations are 
pacific, an eminent match promises to 
engross the public mind.” 

The improvements of modern art- 
ists ip the art of engraving are de- 
servedly applauded. By what indi- 
vidual the vignette of “‘ the Ladies’ 
Diary, or Woman's Almanack,” for 
the present year is executed I am ig- 
norant, but in freedom, softness, and 
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an interesting air of obscurity, f have 
never seen any cut surpassing the por- 
trait of a “ woman” there given. The 
interior arrangements and contents do 
not belie the promise of the title-page, 
(no mean praise in modern times!) We 
haveofien heard it lamented, that “ the 
age of chivalry is gone.” With more 
truth, and, I dare say, fully as much 
sincerity, I have frequently sighed at 
recollecting how much the’ days, or 
rather the nights, of “ guessing have 
disappeared, when the full-grown wo- 
man and the aspiring boy cheerfully 
and happily wiled away five dreary 
hours of a winter evening in unravel- 
ling the intricacies of such an enigma 
as 


Come a teetle, come a rattle, come a rat 
tat tot, 

A wee wet man wi’ a red red cont, 

A staff in his hand, and’a bane in his 
throat. 


How delighted was the domestic cir- 
cle when some individual luckier than 
the rest relieved us of our anxiety, by 
declaring that these said lines were de- 
scriptive of a cherry! In supposing 
that the popularity of this amusement 
was on the decline, I have been wo- 
fully mistaken. ‘ ‘The Woman’s Al- 
manack” is crowded with similar 


merrie conceits,” expressed, with 


their answers, in numbers worthy a- 
like of the subject and of this poetical 
age. The following lines are almost 
equal in beauty to the popular quota- 
tion given above : 


The gallant ship, she leaves the strand, 
And ‘minishes to view 3 

The kerchief from the lily hand 
Is graceful wav'd adieu ! 


What, too, can be more light and 
happy than the following lines from 
the ‘ Gentleman’s Diary,” ‘ The 
eightieth of the kind.” 


Full bent was I, good Mr Di, 
To solve your prize so mes 

When lo! a fly came whisking by, 
And buzz'd against my ear ? 


That pees may do justice to 
the memory of the author of this bril- 
liant distich, I chronicle his name,— 
tis Mr William Birkin, student, Free 
School, Dronefield. It appears, then, 
that my uneasiness at the decline of 
the popularity of such pastimes is un- 


necessary and gratuitous. Rational 
i 


amusements seem to have gained a 
less extensive patronage, at least a- 
mong the possessors of the Ladies’ 
Diary, and its * male brother,” who, 
I presume, are a body by no means 
despicable in point of numbers, than 
I was at first inclined to dread. 

does Scotland prefer no 
claims, as a nation, to celebrity in the 
world of Almanacks?” methinks I 
hear it asked. My answer is, simply 
the production of ‘* The Belfast Town 
and Country usticator,” ** for 
this present year,” as the hawkers 
have it. The title-page declares it to 
be printed in Dublin, and calculated 
at Belfast ; it is, however, shrewdly 
suspected to be one of “‘ The com~ 
forts o’ the Sautmarket,” bewailed by 
the immortal Bailie Nicol Jarvie. 
The Irish excel in “ buttering asto- 
ry,” and it must, I have no manner 
of doubt, have been a mirthful son of 
the sod, who, half in jest and half by 
his unalienable right of blundering, 
drew up the article “‘ Memorable e- 
vents for 1820.” Poor Sandy’s love 
of antiquity is here unmercifully 
quizzed upon ; he is gravely told that 
5827 years have elapsed since the 
creation of the world, 2227 since the 
Scots entered Albion ; 2148 since the 
building of Edinburgh Castle; and 
3002 since the reign of Fergus the 
First ! 

But I must conclude, and I catimot 
do so in a better manner than is ex- 
emplified by the work last quoted, 
namely, by dismissing my readers with 
a smile on their face, that is, if'a spe- 
cimen of its budget of anecdotes will 
raise one. Well, then, here follow- 
eth an excerpt from the record allud- 
ed to. “ Two English gentlemen, 
sometime ago, visited the field of 
Bannockburn, so celebrated for the 
defeat of Edward’s army. A sensible 
countryman pointed out to them the 
positions of the hostile nations, the 
stone where Bruce’s standard was fix- 
ed during the battle, &c. Highly 
pleased with his attention, the gen- 
tlemen on leaving him pressed his ac- 
ceptance of a crown piece. ‘Na, na,’ 
said the honest man, returning the 
money, ‘ keep your crown piece, the 
English hae paid dear aneugh already 


for seeing the field of Bannockburn.’ 
I am, &e. 


Aw OLp Supscriper. 
Glasgow, Jan. 11, 1820. 
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Regent Fishing Bank.—It is well 
known, that, next to the Newfoundland 
Banks, those of Shetland are the most 
productive in ling, cod, tusk, and other 
white fish ; and by the recent discovery 
of a bank, trending many leagues to the 
south-westward, the British merchants have 
made a vast accession to their fishing 
grounds, Jn the small picturesque Bay of 
Scalloway, and in some of the other bays 
and voes on the western side of the Main- 
land of Shetland, the fishing upon this new 
bank has been pursued with great success. 
Here small sloops, of from 15 to 25 tons 
burden, and manned with eight persons, 
have been employed. In the beginning of 
August they had this summer fished for 
twelve weeks, generally returning home 
with their fish once a-week. On an aver- 
age, these vessels had caught 1000 fine cod- 
fish a-week, of which about 600 in a dried 
state go to the ton, and these they would 
have gladly sold at about L.15 per ton. 
So numerous are the fish upon the Regent 
Fishing Bank, that a French vessel, be- 
longing, it is believed, to St Maloes, had 
sailed with her second cargo of fish this 
season ; and though the fishermen did 
not mention this under any apprehension, 
as though there were danger of the’ fish 
becoming scarce,.yet they seemed to regret 
the circumstance, on account of their mar- 
ket being thus pre-occupied.— Phil. Jour. 

George Bidder.—This wonderful boy, 
who is only thirteen years old, and is well 
known for the singular faculty of perform- 
ing in his mind the most complex and dif. 
ficult arithmetical computations, arrived 
some weeks ago in Edinburgh for the pur- 
pose of exhibition. It occurred to a pub- 
lic-spirited individual, Henry Jardine, Esq. 
to whose benevolence and enlightened zeal 
most of the charitable and scientific insti- 
tutions of this city have been under great 
obligations, that it would be highly desir- 
able to rescue this interesting boy from 
being the subject of a public show ; and, 
having obtained his father’s consent, he set 
on foot a subscription for providing him 
with the means of maintenance and edu- 
cation for some of the learned professions. 
The progress of his mind will be watched 
by some of the members of the Royal So- 
ciety and the University.—Phil. Jour. 

Germination of the Musci.—Mr James 
Drummond, Superintendent of the Bota- 
nic Garden at Cork, has lately made some 
Very curious and important observations on 
of mosses. He has suc- 
c in tracing the progress from the 
seed of nearly thirty asee The opinion 
of Linneus, that the capsules of mosses 
VOL. VI. p 
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were only antherz filled with pollen, was 
properly rejected by Hedwig, but has been 
revived by Beauvois ; the question may 
now be regarded as finally settled ; for in 
Mr Drummond’s experiments, the powder 
from the capsules never failed to germinate ; 
and he uniformly obtained the same spe- 
cies of moss from which the capsules had 
been taken. He tried the seeds, both in 
earth and in water. In the former case, he 
previously torrified the earth, so as to ex- 
clude the possibility of other minute seeds 
existing in it in a state fit for vegetation : 
the earth having been thus rigorously pu- 
rified, was put into garden-pots ; these, 
again, were covered closely with small bell- 
glasses, and moisture was communicated to 
the pots by placing them in water that had 
been boiled. In the other case, he sowed 
the seeds on the surface of rain-water, and 
kept the vessel carefully covered. In the 
water, the germination proceeded with 
great rapidity, being visible the second or 
third day, when examined with the com- 
pound microscope. Mr Drummond found, 
that the seeds of all the different kinds of 
mosses produced at first similar articulated 
filaments. ‘These Hedwig regarded as co- 
tyledons, and Sprengel as minute con- 
ferve ; they are, however, neither cotyle- 
dons nor conferve, but germinating expan- 
sions of the seed itself, somewhat analogous 
to what is called the spawn of mushrooms. 
On the moist earth the process of germina- 
ticn is more slow ; ina fortnight, however, 
the surface of the pots is covered with a 
substance resembling green velvet ; and in 
about three weeks, the proper leaves begin 
to appear. It has long been suspected, 
that many of the small conferve would re- 
quire to be expunged from botanical lists : 
Mr Drummond’s experiments will hasten 
this result ; the well known Byssus velu- 
iina, he ascertained to be nothing else than 
Polytrichum aloides in the first stage of 
vegetation. A full account of Mr Drum- 
mond’s curious and important observations 
will probably appear in the next volume 
of the’'Transactions of the Linnean Society. 

New Society of Arts in Edinburgh.— 
We understand that several gentlemen in 
Edinburgh have been occupied for a consi- 
derable time in establishing a Society for 
the Promotion of the Mechanical and Use- 
ful Arts in Scotland, for rewarding inven- 
tions of public utility, and disseminating 
useful knowledge among the industrious 
classes of society. A leading object of the 
Society will be to erect a hall for deposit- 
ing instruments, and models of machin- 
ery of all kinds. — 

New Stliceous Grass——In the hills be- 
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tween the Circars and the Nagpore coun- 
try, a kind of jungle grass occurs in great 
abundance, in the joints of which a very 
perfect siliceous deposit is found. Dr Rox- 
burgh makes no mention of it. This curi- 
ous fact is contained in a letter from Dr 
‘Moore to Dr Kennedy of Edinburgh. 

Glass from Struw.—Wheat straw may 
be melted into a colourless glass with the 
blowpipe, without any addition. Barley 
straw melts into a glass of a topaz-yellow 
colour. 

Annual Quantity of Salt raised from 
Earth in Europe.—It would appear, from 2 
careful examination of the most accurate re- 
turns, that the European salt-mines and 
salt-springs afford annually from 25 to 30 
millions of hundred weights of salt. 

Silk: of the Pinna Marina.—The pinna 
shell oceurs on the Neapolitan coast, parti- 
cularly on the shores of Calabria, and af- 
fords a kind of silk, which, after dressing, 
is wove with common silk, and made into 
various articles of dress. A pair of men’s 

gloves cost 13 carlinis—women's gloves 
18,—pair of stockings 6 ducats,—waist- 
coat 30, and coat 100 ducats. 

Canary-Bird withont Feathers.—It is 
generally supposed that birds cannot live 
without feathers, or that they linger out a 

miserable existence for a few days or weeks. 
This, however, does not appear to be true ; 
for we find it stated in the Memoirs of the 
Society of Natural History of Wetterau, 
that a Mr Schapf of Gottorf reared a 
featherless canary-bird, which continued 
living and in good health for upwards of 
three years. 

Method of taking Impressions of Gems 
and Seals in Shell-lac.—Take a piece of 
mica, and put some lac upon it; hold it 
over the fire till the lac is softened, which 
must then be spread evenly over the mica ; 
on the surface of the lac put a piece of gold- 
leaf or coloured foil, about the size of the 
impression to be taken ; and cover this also 
with a thin layer of lac; it must now be 
softened at the fire, and the impression ta- 
ken as with sealing-wax. The lac takes a 

sharp impression; and the reflection 
from the gold-leaf gives the figures a fine 
relicf. ‘The mica is convenient for melting 
the lac upon, and the impression easily se- 
— from it, leaving the back with a 

shining surface, and beautiful iride- 
scent colours, occasioned by a thin plate of 
the mica adhering to the lac. The same 
piece of mica may be used for many im- 
pressions. In softening the lac, the heat 
should not be so strong as to make air- 
bubbles rise, as it is difficult to get quit of 
them again. 

Experiments on the“Colour of Minerals. 
—The Yellow Carnelian may be changed 
into a fine red, by exposing it in a cru- 
cible with sand to a beat under redness. 
In India, “ the stones are put into an earth- 


en-pot, and covered with six inches of dry 
goat's dung: fire is then applied ; and in 
twelve hours the pots are sufficiently cool 
to be removed.”” Black Rock-crystal may 
be made quite colourless by heat. Some 
speciniens may be obtained of a yellow co- 
lour by not continuing the heat too long. 
The colour of the Amethyst. may be taken 
away by a moderate heat; if the heat be 
increased, it becomes white and opalescent. 
The amethyst is more apt to crack with 
the heat than rock-crystal. The Beryl is 
changed with a moderate heat to a light 
blue ; when the heat is raised, it becomes 
like mother-vf-pearl. The #merai/d has 
the same kind of pearly lustre when heat- 
ed. ‘The colour of the Chrysoberyl is not 
altered with a red heat. Dr Clarke ex- 
posed a Diamond of an amber colour to 
the flame of the gas blowpipe; it became 
colourless and transparent; by continuing 
the heat it became white and opaque, and 
was volatilised. Blue Fluor-spar changes 
to a kind of red when heated, and when 
the heat is raised, it is often rendered co- 
lourless. 

France.—Natural History.—M. de La- 
lande, associate naturalist to the king’s 
garden, Paris, is now employing his time 
in foreign travels. In May 1817, he em- 
barked from the harbour of Brest, in the 
Golo, one of the king’s ships, to visit the 
isle of Bourbon. He is authorized to re- 
main for some months at the Cape of Good 
Hope. He will there pursue his researches 
in botany, zoology, and all the departments 
of natural history. Afterwards he will 
proceed on his voyage to India, to prose- 
cute the ulterior and principal objects of 
his mission in the Indian Seas. 

Economy of I'uel.—M. Valette, mecha- 
nist, ot Paris, has brought to great perfec- 
tion his new inventicns for economizing 
combustible materials. His process has 
been submitted to, and received the sanc- 
tion of, the Academy of Sciences, and the 
Society of Encouragement. It embraces 
an extensive plan for supplying families 
with moveable warm-baths in their own 
houses, and for a sort of ambulatory caul- 
drons or flesh-pots, for the use of naval 
armaments or of soldiers by land. He 
means also to adapt it to the coppers or 
large kettles of dyers and brewers. In all 
these cases the expence will be diminished 
three-fourths; and, what is of high im- 
portance, the wounded in a field of battle 
may always have a supply of soups. Very 
superior advantages are expected from this 
invention. 

Dr Wollaston has recently ascertained 
the existence of h in sea-water. He 
estimates the proportion of this alkali, which 
he supposes to exist in the state of sulphate, 
at something less than 1-2000th part of the 
Water at its average density. 

Germony.—An order has been issued 
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for founding at Dusseldorf a polytechnic 
school, and an academy of the. fine arts. 
The government allows for these founda- 
tions the annual sum of 28,000 francs. 


Antoine Strauss, bookseller at Vienna, in- 
tends publishing a work, that cannot fail 
to illustrate the general history of the 
states comprehended within the Austrian 
monarchy. In this work, entitled the Ec- 
clesiastical Topography of Austria, it is 
proposed to give detailed notices of every 
parish, from chronicles extant in the church- 
es, or from other documents in the ar- 
chives of the chapters and convents, or of 
those appertaining to the state. The his- 
tory of each parish to be preceded by a geo- 
graphical, physical, and historical, de- 
scription of the situation wherein the parish 
stands ; also with sketches of its antiquities, 
monuments, tombs, and inscriptions, of 
its schools and hospitals. The number of 
parishes is more than fifteen hundred, and 
there still remain more than sixty chapters 
and convents, in all of which valuable do- 
cuments are to be found. It. will corre- 
spond with Sir John Sinclair’s Scotland. 
lialy.—Italian Language.—The Italians 
appear to interest themselves in the Proven- 
cal language and literature, from the affi- 
nity which it bears to theirown. In their 
comments on the work of M. Schlegel, 
published last year at Paris, on the same 
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the modern Greek orthography. The pic- 
tures are upon vellum, and represent the 


principal circumstances mentioned in the 
Iliad. M. Angelo Maio, Professor at the 
Ambrosian College, has caused the manu- 
script to be printed in one volume, with the 
engravings from the pictures, and the nu- 
merous scholia attached to the manuscript. 
These new scholia fill more than thirty-six 
pages in large folio; they are all of a very 
ancient period, and the greater part of them 
are by authors anterior to the Christian era, 
and to the school of Alexandria. The au- 
thors quoted are one hundred and forty in 
number, whose writings have been lost, or 
are entirely unknown. ‘The manuscript, 
however, does not contain the Iliad entire, 
but only the fragments which relate to the 
pictures. 

Sweden.—German literature has been 
very much cultivated of late years in Swe- 
den. Exclusive of a collection of classical 
German authors printed at Upsal, in the 
original language, (sixty-six volumes in 
the whole,) the best works of various au- 
thors have been translated into Swedish. 

Denmark.—The King of Denmark has 
granted a pension of two hundred crowns, 
tor two years, to four gentlemen of celebrity, 
for the purpose of making tours and voyages 
in foreign countries. Their names are Bask, 
a philologist ; Ingemann, a poet; Clau- 


sen, a theologian ; and N. Gade, a natur- 
alist of Kiel. Schew the botanist, and Leize 
the naturalist, have likewise been fur 
nished with the means requisite for conti- 


subject, they controvert the position assum - 
ed therein, that the oldest monuments of 
the modern languages derived from the 


Latin, with the exception of the Roman- 
Provengal, cannot be traced higher than 
the twelith century. In support of their 
opinion, they advance authorities from Mu- 
ratori, Carli, Ciampi, &c. who all ascribe 
an higher antiquity to the Italian language. 
Very recently there has appeared a frag- 
ment from a manuscript of the twelfth cen- 
tury, which exhibits an Italian translation 
from the Latin and from other Italian wri- 
tings, all of which prove, as is asserted, 
that the Italian language, at that period, 
was adult. 
_ Excavations at Pompeii.—\n prosecu- 
ting the excavations at Pompeii, they have 
lately discovered several edifices in the fine 
street that leads to the temples of Isis and 
Hercules, and to the theatre. In a house 
supposed to have belonged to some man 
science, some surgical instruments were 
©‘vund of excellent workmanship ; also some 
representing fruit and animals, 
=with great truth. 
Manuscript of the Iliad.—There has re- 
Gee «(ently been discovered, in the Ambrosian 
i Library at Milan, a manuscript copy of 
of Homer, of the f century ; 
me €6Y th sixty pictures, equally ancient. The 
characters are square capitals, according to 
the usage of the best ages, without distinc, 
‘on of words, without accents.or the aspi- 
Fates; that is to say, without any sign of 


nuing their voyages. 

Professor C. F. Severin, at Copenhagen, 
has published a small work on the subject 
of popular instruction in Denmark. It 
appears from this, that the rise and pro- 
gress of such instruction may be referred 
to the era of Frederick IV. who founded 
in one single year, 1721, two hundred and 
forty new schools. Christian VI. was not 
less zealous than his predecessor, for pro- 
moting the culture of the sciences and of 
letters, and for the general advancement of 
knowledge. But the first seminary for the 
express purpose of providing good teachers 
and instructors was not established till the 
year 1791, under the reign of Christian 
VII. This was erected near Copenhagen, 
and it served for a model to several others 
that have since been set up in the provin- 
ces. The great proprietors, copying the 
example set by government, have founded 
different schools on their estates. 

Greatest Waterfall in Europe discover- 
ed in Lapland.—In the mineralogical re- 
port of Lapland presented to the Swedish 
Govesnment, amongst other curious facts, 
the discovery of a great waterfall:in the 
River Lulea is particularly mentioned. It 
is said to be one-eighth of a German mile 
broad, and at its greatest height to fall 400 
fect perpendicular. 
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LONDON. 

On the first of February 1820 will be 
published a Treatise on Trolling, by T. F. 
Salter, author of the Angler’s Guide. 

Mr Leigh Hunt has ready for publication 
in course of February, Amyntas, a Tale of 
the Woods, from the Italian of Torquato 
Tasso, with a brief notice of the author. 

The first volume of the series of new 
novels, to be published periodically, under 
the title of ** The Circulating Library,” 
will consist of an exquisite Edinburgh tale, 
under the title of ** Glenjvil.” 

A new and improved edition of Burns’s 
works, edited by his brother, Mr Gilbert 
Burns, is in preparation. It will be ac- 
companied by; the account of his life, and 
a criticism on his writings, and some obser- 
vations on the character and condition of 
the Scottish peasantry, by Dr James Cur- 
rie, of Liverpool. ‘To which will be now 
first added, some further particulars of the 
author’s life, some new notes i!lustrative of 


try; by John Sell Cotman, Esq. author of 
Architectural Antiquities of Norfolk, &c, 
The drawings were made by him in the 
summers of 1817 and 1818, and are to be 
accompanied by historical and descriptive 
notices. It seems, the two royal abbeys at 
Caen, though shorn of much of their for- 
mer grandeur, are, happily, still nearly 
perfect ; the royal castle of Falaise, and 
the more important ones of Arques and 
Gaillard, retain sufficient of their ancient 
magnificence to testify what they must have 
been in the days of their glory : the towns 
and chateaus, which were the cradles of 
many of our most noble and illustrious fa. 
milies, the Harcourts, Vernons, Tanker. 
villes, Gurneys, Bruces, Bohuns, Gren- 
villes, St Johns, &c. are still in existence ; 
and of more modern date, when our Hen- 
rys and Edwards resumed the Norman 
sceptre, numberless buildings of the high- 
est beauty are, says Mr Cotman, every- 
where to be met with. 

The concluding volume of Dr Clarke’s 


his poems and letters, and many other 
additions. 


“ 


Northern Travels through Denmark, Swe- 


n A new edition is printing of the Lifeand den, Lapland, Finland, Norway, and Rus- 
hoc a Adventures of Robinson Crusoe; with a sia, with a description of the city of St 
ss a biographical and critical preface; embel- Petersburgh during the tyranny of the Em- 
Se ea lished with twenty engravings by Mr C.  peror Paul, will soon be published. 

Ba ef Heath, from a series of designs by T. Sto- 


The seventh and eighth volumes of Dr 
Ranken’s History of France are in the 
press. ‘ 


thard, Esq. R. A. 
The next Part of the Journal of New 


pe Voyages and Travels will comprise a faith- 


ful translation of Cordova’s Voyage of Dis- 
covery to the Strait of Magellan. 

Mr O'Meara, late surgeon to Napoleon, 
will shortly publish a second manuscript 
from St Helena, containing an authentic 
history of the events which occurred in 
France, from the period of the l:mperor’s 
return in 1815, until the battle of Water. 
loo, including a variety of observations on 
the conduct of the Generals opposed to him 


An Historical and Topographical Ac- 
count of Devonshire is preparing for pub- 
lication; being the ninth part of Magna 
Britannia, or a concise account of the seve- 
ral counties of Great Britain ; by the Rev. 
Daniel Lysons, A.M.F.R.S.F.A. and L.S. 
rector of Rodmarton, Gloucestershire ; and 
the late Samuel Lysons, Esq. F.R.S.F.A.S. 
keeper of his Majesty's records in the 
Tower of London. 

The second volume of Travels in vari- 


on that memorable occasion. The an- 
nouncement of this unquestionable produc- 
tion of Napoleon, as the second manuscript 
of St Helena, proves that he recognizes the 
Jfirst as his; and, indeed, we have the au- 


ous Countries in the East; more particu. 
larly Persia; by Sir Wm. Ouseley, LL. D. 
and private secretary to Sir Gore Ouseley, 
Bart. will be published in the course of the 
ensuing spring. 


thority of Dr O*Meara for stating, that the 
first manuscript from St Helena, as well as 
the manuscript from Elba, were undoubted 
productions of Napoleon. Hitherto public 
opinion has been divided on the subject ; 
and the works, in consequence, have lost 
much of that importance to which they are 
entitled.—- Monthly Mag. 

Proposals are circulated for publishing 
by subscription, Specimens of the Architec. 
tural Antiquities of Normandy, in a series 
of one hundred etchings, representing ex- 
terior and interior views, elevations, and 
details, of the most celebrated and most 
curious remains of antiquity in that coun- 


A Journal of a Tour through part of the 
Snowy Range of the Himala Mountains, 
and to the Sources of the Rivers Jumna 
and Ganges; with notes, on the hills at the 
foot of the Himala range between the rivers 
Sutley and Alacknunda, in the course and 
towards the close of the Goorkha war in 
1815, is announced; by James Baillie 
Fraser, Esq. with a map of those re- 
gions. 

Twenty Views in the Himala Moun- 
tains, in elephant folio, uniform with Da- 
nigl’s Oriental Scenery, and. Salt’s Views 
in Abyssinia, illustrative of Fraser’s Tra- 
vels, engraved from the original drawings 
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made on the spot by the author, are in pre- 
tion. 

Views of Paris; consisting of sixty en- 
gravings, by Mr Charles Heath, and other 
artists, from views taken in the French ca- 
pital and its vicinity, by Capt. Batty, of 
the Grenadier Guards, are announced, and 
will be conducted on the same plan as the 
Italian and Swiss Scenery, and consist of 
twelve numbers, each number containing 
five plates. 

The admirers of the secret history of 
literature are at length about to be grati-. 
fied with the publication of that long-looked- 
for book, ** Spence’s Anecdotes ;”’ tie whole 
of the manuscript remains of the-late Mr 
Spence are in the hands of Mr Singer, who 
is about to publish them, with many addi- 
tions from the original notes and memoran- 
dums. It is said, that this work will con- 
tain many very curious particulars of Pope 
and his contemporaries, hitherto unpublish- 
ed, with other miscellaneous matter of very 
great interest. 

Mr W. Gardener of Leicester, justly 
respected as the author of the Sacred Melo- 
dies, is about to publish an oratorio of 
*¢ Judah,” which he has selected from the 
canon of the Old Testament, and connect- 
ed with sacred compositions of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, which have never 
yet appeared. It will be published in three 
parts, and the first part will appear in Fe- 
bruary or March. 

Speedily will be published, Part I. of a 
Series of Portraits of the British Poets, 
from Chaucer to Cowper and Beattie. The 
portraits will be engraved in the line man- 
ner by Messrs Armstrong, Englehart, Fin- 
den, Fittler, Pye, Rhodes, Robinson, C. 
and A. Warren, Wedgewood, Worthing- 
ton, &c. from drawings made expressly for 
the work by Mr Thurston, from the most 
authentic originals, many of them not 
hitherto engraved. 

A periodical work, to be published quar- 
terly, is announced, under the title of the 
Retrospective Review, consisting of criti- 
cisms upon, analyses of, and extracts from, 
curious, useful, and valuable books in all 
languages, which have been published from: 
the revival of literature to the commence- 
ment of the present century; edited by a 
Society of Members of the University of 
Cambridge. 

Dr Whitaker’s History of Yorkshire, 
Part I1. is in the press. The whole of the 
landscapes in this work will be engraved 
from beautiful drawings by J. M. W. Tur- 
ner, Esq. R. A. and the-architectural sub- 
jects by Mr Buckler, which will be execu- 
ted in the very best style of the art. 

No. XII. which completes Miss Batty’s 
Italian Scenery, will be published on the 
Ist of February 1820. 

_ The Views in Switzerland, from draw- 
ings by Major Cockburn, engraved by 
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Charles Heath, and others, will be com- 
pleted in twelve numbers. 

Views in Greece, from original draw- 
ings by Edward Dodwell, Esq. F.S.A. 
will be completed in twelve parts, each 
part containing five beautifully coloured 
plates, mounted to imitate the drawings, on 
royal folio, the size of Stuart’s Athens. 

A new English Dictionary is proposed 
to be published by subscription, in two vo- 
lumes quarto, price L.4, 4s. in boards, 
under the title of an Analytical Dictionary 
of the English Language, by Mr David 
Booth, author of the ** Introduction to an 
Analytical Dictionary,” and other works, 
It will be published in four parts, or half- 
volumes, with an interval of three months 
between the publication of each. 

An enlarged edition is printing of Dr 
Reid’s Essays on Hypochondriasis and 
other Nervous Affections. 

An English edition of Gen. Lacroix’s 
History of the Revolutions in St Domin- 
go, with notes and illustrations, is in a for- 
ward state of preparation for the press. 

Mr Doncaster is preparing a work for 
the press, illustrative of his new System of 
Hydro-agriculture and Mechanical Spade- 
Cultivation ; together with the proposition 
and selection of his newly-discovered agri- 
cultural paradox ; and also on the propric- 
ty of parcelling out the glebe lands of the 
country into convenient-sized poultry farms, 
for the employment of the poor in spade 
cultivation thereon, as well as for the ad- 
vantage of small capitalists. 

In January will be published, Part I. of 
Illustrations of Hudibras, being a series of 
portraits of celebrated political and litera 
characters, impostors,and enthusiasts, allud- 
ed to by Butler in his Hudibras; to be 
completed in ten parts, each part contain- 
ing six portraits. 

Sir Arthur Clarke, author of an “ Essay 
on Warm, Cold, and Vapour Baths,” has 
nearly ready for publication, a small vo- 
lume, entitled the Mother’s Medical Assist- 
ant, containing instructions for the preven- 
tion and treatment of the diseases of infants 
and children. 

Speedily will be published, a volume 
called the Canadian Settler, being a series 
of letters from Lower and Upper Canada, 
in June, July, and August, 1819, by T. 
Carr. 

Mr Bayley’s History of the Tower of 
London, with biographical anecdotes of 
royal and distinguished persons, deduced 
from records, state papers, manuscripts, 
and other original and authentic sources, 
will appear shortly. 

Hore Homiletice, or Discourses in the 


form of Skeletons upon the whole Scrip- 


tures, containing altogether at least 1200, 
similar to, but distinct from, those in the 
five volumes already published, are an- 
nounced by the Rev. C. Simeon, M. A. 
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fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, in 
eleven volumes octavo. 

The Lady’s Magazine is now in the 
fiftieth year of its progress; and such a 
length of duration is certainly an indisput- 
able evidence of public favour. With a 
view of securing a continuance of encou- 
ragement, the proprietors have resolved to 
commence a New Series, on a plan which 
will correspond with the spirit of the times, 
and the improved state of the female 
mind. 

Mr Accum has in the press, a Treatise 
on the Adulterations of Food, and on Cu- 
linary Poisons; exhibiting the fraudulent 
sophistications of bread, wine, beer, tea, 
coffee, cream, spirituous liquors, cheese, 
mustard, pepper, vinegar, olive oil, pickles, 
confectionary, and other articles employed 


_in domestic economy, and the methods of 


detecting them. 

Mr Farr is about to publish, Remarks 
on the Treatment and Cure of Scrofula, 
detailing the success of his practice for 
many years past in removing that disease. 

Dr Syntax has been some time travel- 
ling through France, and has a new work 
in a state of progress, the first part of 
which will appear shortly, under the title 
of the Tour of Dr Syntax in Search of the 
Grotesque. 

Mr G. G. Carey has a work in the press, 
of great utility, a practical treatise on the 
funds, entitled Every Man his own Stock- 
broker. 


20 Monthly List of New Publicatons. [Jan. 


In a few weeks will be published, in 
royal octavo, volume first, of Medical 
Botany, or History of Plants in the Ma- 
teria Medica of the London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin Pharmacopeia, arranged ac. 
cording to the Linnean system ; illustrated 
by seventy-two coloured engravings. 

The first part of the Second Tour of 
Doctor Syntax in Search of the Pictur. 
esque, is printing in eight monthly num- 
bers, forming a second volume, when 
complete. Written by the same author ; 
with designs by Thomas Rowlandson, 
Esq. 

Geraldine, or Modes of Faith and Prac- 
tice, a tale, by a Lady, is printing in three 
volumes 12mo. 4 

A new satirical work, entitled Edinburgh, 
is announced for publication, by the au- 
thor of ** London, or a Month at Ste. 
vens’s.”” 

Dr A. P. Wilson Philip has in the press, 
a fourth edition of his Treatise on Fevers, 
in onev olume 8vo, including the va- 
rious species of simple and eruptive fe- 
vers. ; 


EDINBURGH. 

Proposals for publishing by subscription, 
in one volume 12mo, 10s. 6d. extra boards, 
Elgiva, an Historical Poem in 6 Cantos, 
with other Poems; by John Gordon, Sur- 
geon in Keith, who was drowned while 
bathing with some of his companions in 
the river Isla, in the summer of 1819. 


LONDON. 
ANTIQUITIES, 

PICTURESQUE Views of the celebrated 
Antiquities of Pola in Istria; by Thomas 
Allason. Royal folio, L. 3, 15s. Proofs on 
French paper, L.5, 10s. India proofs, 
L. 6, lds. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of James the Second, King of 
England, &c.; by the Rev. J. S. Clark, 
2 vols. dto. L. 6, Gs. 

Sketch of the Life, Character, and Wri- 
tings, of Madame de Stael; by Madame 
Necker, with a portrait. 8vo. 12s. 

Anastasius, or Memoirs of a Greek ; 
written at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 3 vols. crown 8vo. L. 1, lls. 6d. 

DRAMA. 

A Critical Examination of the respec- 
tive Performances of Mr Kean and Mr 
Macready, in the Historical Play of King 
Richard 2s, 

A Short Reign and a Merry One; a 
farce, in two acts; by John Poole, 2s. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Dramas, adapted for Representation by 
Juvenile Persons ; by H. Howard. 4s. 6d. 
An Essay on the Dramatic Character of 
Sir John Falstaff; by Maurice Morgann. 
Bvo. Bs. Gd. 
EDUCATION. 

Les Jeunes Femmes ; par J. N. Bouilly, 
with sixteen engravings. 2 vols, 12mo. 
16s. Vellum paper, L. 1, 12s. 

_ A Visit to the Manor-house, or the 
Twelve Days at Christmas; with Hints 
for Improvement; by|Mrs Taylor. 12mmo. 4s. 

The Eskdale Herd Boy ; by Mrs Black- 
ford. 12mo. 5s, 

The History of Britannicus and his Sis- 
ter Octavia; by Miss Sandham. 6s. 

HISTORY. 

Part II. of a General History of the 
County of York; by Thomas Dunham 
Whitaker. Demy, L. 2, 2s. each ; and the 
large paper, with proof impressions of the 
plates, L. 4, 4s. each. 

France as it Is; not Lady Morgan’s 
Hee ae by William Playfair. 2 vols. 6vo. 
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A Compendious History of the Jews, 
particularly calculated for the use of Schools 
and young Persons; by John Bigland. 

s. 6d. ' 
; A History of the United States before 
the Revolution, with some Account of the 
Aborigines ; by Ezekiel Sanford. 8vo. 14s. 

LAW: 

An Abridgment of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries on the Laws and Constitution of 
England ; for the urz of Students, and a- 
dapted to modern Statutes and Decisions ; 
by John Gifford. 8vo. 15s. 

A Compendium of the Poor Laws, rela- 
ting to the Removal and Settlement of the 
Poor. 18mo. 4s. 

Law of Descents; by Mr Watkins. 8yo. 
12s. 

Criticisms on the Bar ; by Amicus Curie, 
12mo. 6s. 

MEDICINE. 

A General Analytical Index to the Lon- 
don Medical and Physical Journal, Vol. 1 
to 40, inclusive. 8vo. L. 1, ls. 

Letters on Disorders of the Chest, &c. 
Js. 

A Complete System of Domestic Medi- 
cine for the Use of Families ; by John Ingle. 
12mo. -Is. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Literary Pocket-Book, or Compani- 
on for the Lovers of Nature and Art, for 
1820. 5s. 

Chess rendered Familiar, by Tabular 
Demonstrations of the various Positions and 
Movements of the Game; by J. G. Pohl- 
man. royal 8vo. L. 1, Is. 

The Traveller’s Fire-Side; a series of 
Papers on Switzerland, the Alps, &c.; by 
S. M. Waring. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Quarterly Review, No. XLIII. 

Time's Telescope for 1820. 12mo. 9s. 

The Wandering Jew; by the Rey. T. 
Clark. 12mo. 8s. 

Abstract of America and the British 
Colonies; by William Kingdom. vo. 
10s. 6d. 

A correct and complete Representation 
of all the Provincial Copper Coins, ‘Tokens 
of Trade, and Cards of Address, on Copper, 
which were circulated as such between 
the Years 1787 and 1801 ; second edition ; 
engraved by Charles Pye, of Birmingham. 

Vindice Hibernice, or Ireland Vindica- 
ted; by M. Carey. 16s. 

NOVELS. 

Dacresfield, or Vicissitudes on Earth. 4 
vols. 12mo. L. 1. 

Varieties in Woman. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

The Exile of Poland, or the Vow of Cele- 
bacy ; by Mrs Richardson. 3 vols. 12mo. 
16s. 6d. 

Earl Osric, or the Legend of Rosamond ; 
by Mrs Isaacs. 3 vols. 12mo. 

POETRY. 
Pope’s Essay on Man, with designs by 


Uwins, engraved by Heath, and others, 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


with a full-length portrait of the author ; 
by Robinson. Atlas dto. L. 4, 4s. 

Poems ; by Joshua Russell. 6s, 

Lorenzo, or the Fall of Redemption. 
8vo. 4s. Gd. 

Syntax in London. Royal 8vo. L. 1. 

Hymns and Poems, Doctrinal and Ex- 
perimental, on a Variety of Subjects; by 
Daniel Herbert. 2 vols. 18mo. 7s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A Companion to the Italian Grammar, be. 
ing a Selection from the most approved No- 
vels, Comedies, and Tragedies, in the Ita- 
lian Language ; with Notes, by Mr Guaz- 
zaroni. 12mo. 

POLITICS. 

An Appeal from the Judgment of Great 
Britain, respecting the United States of 
America; by Robert Walsh. 18s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lyra Davidis, or a new Translation and 
Exposition of the Psalms, on the principles 
of the late Bishop Horsley; by the Kev. 
John Fry. 8vo. 18s. 

A Letter to the Bishop of St David's, 
on his Lordship’s Misconceptions of a 
Pamphlet, ‘* Reflections concerning the 
Expediency,” &c.; by Samuel 
3s. 

Discourses on the Three Creeds, and on 
the Homage offered to Our Saviour on cer- 
tain occasions during his ministry, with an 
Appendix ; by E. Nares. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons preached in the Cathedral 
Church of Wercester; by the late Rey. 
James Stillingfleet. Svo. 14s. 

The Chronology of Our Saviour’s Life ; 
by the Rev. C. Benson. 8vo. 6s. 

A Vindication of our authorized Trans- 
lation and Translators of the Bible; by 
the Rev. H. J. Todd. 8vo. Gs. 

Theological Tracts : by Bowdler. 5s. 6c. 

A New Plan for Social and Domestic 
Worship, wherein all who love the Gospel 
may unite together, with the Feasts and 
Fasts of the Established Church; by the 
Rev. W. Smith, M. A. author of Domestic 
Altar, &c. 8vo. 5s. 

The Life, Deeds, and Opinions, of Dr 
Martin Luther ; faithfully translated from 
the German of John. Frederick William 
Fischer, Superintendent at Plawney in 
Saxony, with an Appendix ; by John Kortz. 
12mo. 6s. 

Sermons on Practical Subjects; by W. 
Barlass, Minister of the Gospel; with a 
Biographical Sketch of the author prefixed, 
by Peter Wilson, LL.D. 8vo. lds. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Walks through Bath, with 21 engrav- 
ings; by P. Egan. 12s. foolscap, 16s: 
demy. 

A Description of the Characters, Man- 
ners, and Customs, of the People of India ; 


by the Abbé J. A. Dubois. to. L, 2, 2s, 
An accurate and interesting Description 


of those delightful regions which ate to be. 
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colonized under the authority of the Bri- 
tish Government ; by Captain Benjamin 
Stout. 6s. 

The History and Antiquities of the Me- 
tropolitical Church at York, with 35 en- 
gravings of Views, &c.; by John Britton. 
med. 4to. L. 3, 15s. imp. 4to. L. 6, 6s. 
crown fol. L. 10. roy. fol. L. 12, 12s. 

Peak Scenery, or Excursions in Derby- 
shire; by E. Rhodes, with engravings, by 
G. Cooke. 4to. L. 1, 4s. roy. L. 1, l4s. 

Notes on Africa; by G. A. Robertson. 
lis. 

The Western Gazetteer, or Emigrant’s 
Directory ; containing a Geographical De- 
scription of the Western States and Terri- 
tories: by Samuel R. Brown. 8vo. 10s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

No. X. of the Journal of New Voyages 
and Travels, containing a Voyage along 
the Eastern Coast of Africa to the Brazils ; 
by James Prior. 3s. sewed, or 3s. 6d. 
boards. 

An Abridgment of the most Popular 
Modern Voyages and Travels in Europe ; 
with Maps, &c.; by the Rev. T. Clark. 
12mo. Ss. 


EDINBURGH. 

An Account of the Varioloid Epidemic, 
as it has lately prevailed in Edinburgh, 
and other parts of Scotland; by John 
Thomson, M. D. F. R. S. Syvo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

Edinburgh Almanack, for 1820. Ss. 
bound. 

The Farmer and Land Steward’s Assist. 
ant; by John Mather. 10s. 6d. boards. 


(Jan. 


A Letter to all interested in Badical 
Reform, recommending it on a new prin. 
ciple. 2d. 

The Student’s Common-Place Book, be. 
ing Selections on Life, Manners, and Li- 
terature, Part First. 3s. 6d. 

Glenfergus; a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo, 
L. le 

The Encyclopedia Edinensis, Wol. III. 
Part IV. 8s. 

Philibert, a Poetical Romance, in Six 
Cantos; by Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq. 
&vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Observations on the Critique contained 
in the Edinburgh Review, for October 1819, 
of Mr Owen’s #’lans for relieving the Na- 
tional Distress, by a Lover of Truth. 
Gd. 

The Visionary, Nos. 1, 2,3. 8d. 

Works (The Poetical) of Walter Scott, 
Esq. now first collected in 12 vols. fools- 
cap 8vo. with portrait. L.3, 12s. 

Travels in the North of Germany, de- 
scribing the present state of the Social and 
Political Institutions, the Agriculture, Ma- 
nufactures, Commerce, Education, Arts, 
and Manners, in that country, particularly 
in the Kingdom of Hannover; by Tho- 
mas Hodyskin, Esq. in 2 vols. 8vo. L..1, 4s. 

The Christian and Civic Economy of 
Large Towns ; by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
Minister of St John’s Church, Glasgow, 
No. IL. on the Influence of the Locality in 
Towns, ls. 

Catalogue of Books, Dried Plants, Shells, 
and Natural Curiosities, the property of 
the late William Wright, M. D. to be 
Sold by Auction. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

France.—The Paris papers of the 28th 
December contain a report of the trial of 
General Savary, Duke of Rovigo, who was 
in 1816 condemned to death before the first 
Council of War, for contempt of Court, in 
not making his appearance. The original 
charges against this officer were, first, for 
having betrayed the king, in accepting any 
place under Bonaparte before the 23d of 
March ;. whereas he had on the 20th been 
nominated to fill the office of Inspector-Ge- 
néeral of the Gendarmerie; and second, for 
having, by secret manceuvres, and by means 
of criminal intelligence, facilitated the re- 
turn of Bonaparte to France. A letter, 
ng to be written by Savary, and 

ring his signature, was read, to prove 
his having appointed a Doctor Renault to 


convey letters between Napoleon, in the is- 
land of Elba, and his friends in France, 
but the authenticity of this letter was dis- 
credited by witnesses. Savary proved, by 
the testimony of several persons, his unwil- 
lingness to accent of the place offered to 
him by Napoleon, and that he never fulfil- 
led the duties annexed to it until the 25th 
of March. It was stated by M. Dupin, 
the advocate for the prisoner, that after the 
battle of Waterloo, Savary followed the 
fortunes of Bonaparte, and embarked with 
him on board the Bellerophon, but being 
arrested as a prisoner of state, he was con- 
veyed to Malta. After a considerable lapse 
of time, he was resolved to proceed to Pa- 
ris, to purge his contempt, and in his dan- 
gerous journey from Hamburgh to Paris, 
he was escorted by a young English officer, 
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whose conduct in this respect was warmly 
eulogized by M. Dupin, and compared to 
that of Sir Robert Wilson, Captain Hut- 
chinson, and Mr Bruce, when they mag- 
nanimously saved the life of Lavalette. 
The Council of War, after a short delibera- 
tion, acquitted the Duke de Rovigo of the 
two charges, and immediately ordered that 
he should be set at liberty. 

A circular has been addressed by the 
Minister of War, the Marquis de Latour 
Maubourg, to all the Generals of Division 
and Colonels, stating that he has received 
information of seditious addresses having 
been disseminated among the troops in gar- 
rison, for the purpose of seducing them 
from their duty. 

Spain.—Extract of a letter from Ma- 
drid.—** The terrific proceedings of the in- 
quisition still go on. Under the false pre- 
text of freemasons and schismatic and li- 
bertine philosophers, enlightened men who 
have rendered the most important services 
in defence of their country’s freedom, are 
now immured in the dungeons of that tri- 
bunal. The Count de Montijo, a grandee, 
and late captain-general of Grenada, has 
been sent from his military prison to con- 
finement in the inquisition ef Santiago de 
Galicia, one of the worst in Spain, and hig 
brother, the Count de Teva, has also been 
conveyed away, it is supposed, for a similar 
purpose. It was the latter who spread so 
much enthusiasm in the country at the time 
of our glorious revolution. Senor Mariav, 
ex-president of the Cortes, Don Luis de 
Avila, Manuel Calderon, Miguel Dandeya, 
Dr Cecilia, and several others, are confined 
in the inquisition of Grenada, and great 
apprehensions are entertained for their safe- 
ty.” 

The last accounts from Cadiz state that 
the yellow fever had entirely disappeared. 

ITALY.—lIntelligence from Naples states, 
that during the night of the 15th Novem- 
ber, a tremendous tempest was experienced 
there, to which succeeded a terrific erup- 
tion of Mount Vesuvius, which continued 
to vomit torrents of lava throughout the 
following day ; but happily its direction 
does not give cause of alarm to the adja- 
cent country. 

GERMANY.—From all parts of this em- 
pire, afflicting accounts have been received 
of mischief done by the inundations oc- 
casioned by the melting of the snow, and 
the heavy talls of rain, which they have 
recently experienced. Twice in 24 hours 
the Necker rose TS feet in height, and the 
Rhine 8 feet. The mails between Munich 
and Augsburgh have been stopped ; and 
the courier from Frankfort to Nuremberg 
had not arrived for two days. 


ASIA. 
CEYLon.—Letters trom this island have 
been received to the recent date of the 3d 
VOL. VI. 
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of August. General Barnes, who has been 
appointed to succeed Governor Brownri 
in the Governorship of that island, nated 
at Columbo the end of July. The natives 
were turning their attention to the cultiva- 
tion of the island, and there seemed tobe 
no prospect of the tranquillity of the colony 
being disturbed. 

New Soutn Watrs.— A letter from 
Sydney, dated July 23, 1819, speaks in 
very high terms of the increasing prospe- 
rity of the colony, and from which we ex- 
tract the following passages :—** The na- 
tives continue very harmless; the Gover- 
nor has established a’school for the native 
children, which succeeds well, though seve- 
ral of their parents are averse to bring their 
children to receive the benefits of education, 
lest it should be intended as a means of en- 
slaving them afterwards; at least so they 
endeavour in their uncouth manner to make 
you understand. The children are every 
Christmas regaled with pudding and beef, 
and rewarded according to their improve- 
ment in writing, reading, drawing, &c. 
These aborigines are a strange people ; there 
is yet but little known of their customs ; 
they certainly believe in a good and evil 
spirit, of which latter they are most terribly 
fearful. You would be surprised at the 
hardihood with which they bear the most 
dreadful blows; when any one of them 
has committed murder, or any other great 
offence, he is sentenced to stand punish- 
ment; this is performed by the culprit, fur- 
nished only with a shield, standing in the 
centre of a piece of ground, and before a 
certain number of his tribe, who are to 
throw so many clubs. or I should rather 
say spears, at him, which if he can ward off, 
so as to escape with life, he is pardoned. 
The natives also begin now_to have a little 
more sense of decency, and feel the pro- 
priety of clothing. A light-house has just 
been finished, and is considered a master- 
piece of its kind; it is 353 feet from the 
sea, and the light is discoverable at a dis- 
tance of eight leagues. Three churches 
are to be built; the design of one to be 
erected at Sydney is to be forwarded to 
England ; it is to be in the Gothic style. 
A gentleman here is building a magnificent 
house, containing a banqueting room, 36 
feet in length, having a double row of pil- 
lars of the Grecian order; and I assure 
you our town begins to wear a very re- 


spectable appearance.” 


AFRICA. 

CaPE or Goon Hopr.—Extract of a 
letter dated Cape Town, Oct. 16, 1819. 
—** Advices have been received .from 
Graham’s Town, stating, that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Willshire, with the force under 
his command, crossed the Keiskamma on 
the 10th ult. ; and having passed 
falo River on the 14th, had driven the Caf- 
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fres beyond the Kay. The result of the 


last movement has been, the capture’ of 
30.000 head of cattle, the destruction of 
several of the enemy, and the clearing of 
the country embraced by the line of opera- 
tions from the hostile Caffres. Hinsa lost 
no time in communicating with the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and the 23d ultimo had 
been fixed for an interview between them. 
As information had reached Graham’s 
Town of the return of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Willshire to the Banks of the Gwanga, 
there can be no doubt that the arrange- 
ment concluded with Hinsa at the intend- 
ed interview had been satisfactory. It is 
also known, that the chief Congo had sur- 
rendered to a party under the command of 
Major Fraser and Captain Somerset; thus, 
of the three principal Caffre leaders, two 
are in-captivity ; and although the third, 
*TSambie, has succeeded in making his 
escape to the mountains, he is so complete- 
ly a fugitive, so totally abandoned by his 
followers, and so reduced, as well in real 
strength as in influence, that his mere ex- 
istence becomes a matter of secondary im- 
portance.” 
AMERICA. 

Uni Statres.—On the 6th Decem- 
ber the Congress ef the United States as- 
sembled, and on the following day the Pre- 
sident’s message was delivered in the usual 
forms. It commences by announcing the 
forward state of the public works ; proceeds 
to lament the ravages of disease in some of 
the provinces, the commercial distresses of 
the Union, and the deficient returns of the 
late harvest ; adding, however, as topics of 
consolation under each of these afilictions 
respectively, that the pestilence had disap. 
peared ; that the country was rapidly re- 
covering from its commercial embarrass- 
ments ; and that the agricultural produce 
of the year, though unequal to that of other 
seasons, was still abundantly adequate to 
the supply of the States, and would even 
leave a considerable surplus for exporta- 
tion. 

The President next adverts to the sub- 
ject of the Florida Treaty ; and, after dis- 
cussing at length the mutual claims and 
tights of the two countries, and, of course, 
concluding in the inference, that the States 
are fully entitled to the cession of the pro- 
vinces in question, the President states the 
delay of the ratification to have been ac- 
counted for by Spain, at first by a pretend- 
ed necessity for explanation on certain 
points; and, after the American Minister 
at Madrid had declared himself authorised 
and prepared to fuinish any explanation 
required—** It was alleged by the Minis- 
ter of Spain, that this (the American) Go- 
vernment had attempted to alter one of the 

principal articles of the Treaty, by a dee 
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claration which the Minister of the United 
States had been ordered to present, when 
he should dcliver the ratification by his 
Government: and it is further alleged, 
that this (the American) Government had 
recently tolerated or protected an expedition 
from the United States to the province of 
Texas.” 

The declaration is explained by the Pre. 
sident to refer to certain grants of land in 
the Floridas ; with respect to which it was 
thought proper to declare, that though all 
grants made by the Spanish Government 
before the Treaty, should be held valid: 
all made subsequently should be deemed 
void. 

The expedition to Texas is stated to fur. 
nish as litde pretext, since it was notoriously 
undertaken against the wishes of the 
American Government. The Message then 
procecds to call the non-ratification * a 
new and very serious injury,” addiug, that, 
** by this proceetling, Spain has formed a 
relation between the two countries, which 
will justify any measures on the part of the 
United States, which a strong sense of in- 
jury, and a proper regard for the rights and 
interests of the nation, may dictate.” And 
in conclusion, ** From a full view of these 
circumstances, it is submitted to the con- 
sideration of Congress, whether it will not 
be proper for the United States to carry the 
conditions of this Treaty into effect, in the 
same manner as if it had been ratified by 
Spain—claiming on their part all its ad- 
vantages, and yielding to Spain all those 
secured to her.” 

As Spa.n, however, has proposed to send 
a Minister to explain, it is suggested that 
no immediate measures of hostility should 
be adupted, and that any law passed should 
be but contingent. It is also proposed 
that additional laws should be adopted, to 
enforce still further a neutrality on the 
part of all American subjects in the con- 
test between Spain and her colonies. The 
President ends this topic by congratulating 
Congress upon the circumstance that France 
and Great Britain are favourable to the ra- 
tification of the Florida Treaty ; and that 
the Emperor Alexander is believed to en- 
tertain similar sentiments. 

The message then regrets, that the com- 
mercial arrangements with Great Britain, 
relative to the West India and Canadian 
Trade, which have been so long under ne- 
gotiation, are not yet satisfactorily conclud- 
ed; and suggests, that new  prohibitory 
laws will probably be necessary to enforce 
them. Adding, however, that nothing is 
likely to disturb the perfectly amicable 
disposition now subsisting between the 
countries. ‘The President also states, that 
a friendly Sovereign has been named by 
the American government, as an umpire 
to adjust the existing commercial differen- 
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ces. ‘The remaining part of the message 
relates to the Financial concerns of the 
States, which are not in a very flourish- 
ing condition. 

British AMERTCA.—Halifax papers to 
the 5th December inform us, the tarl of 
Dalhousie had received his appointment to 
be Governor General of his Majesty’s do- 
minions in North America, in the room of 
the late Duke of Richmond. I deutenant- 
General Sir James Kempt succeeds the 
Earl of Dalhousie as Governor of Nova 
Scotia. 

Advices from Halifax, of the 18th Nov. 
state, that on the L!th of that month, the 
Naval Hospital in that town was consumed 
by fire, owing to the carelessness of one of 
the nurses, who unhappily fell a victim to 
the flames. Fortunately there was but one 
patient in the hospital, and he escaped. 
The loss is estimated at 43,000 dollars. 

Wes? from Jamaica, 
dated 23d October, state, that the sickness 
with which that island had been visited 
was more severe than any experienced 
during the last twenty years. Its effects 
among the troops had been very great, 
both in officers and privates. Nineteen of 
the former, exclusive of their wives and 
families, are represented as having become 
sacrifices to its violence. {In the family of 
an officer belonging to the 50th regiment, 
consisting of nine individuals, seven have 
died ! ‘The loss in non-commissioned and 
rank and file is said to amount to 500 men. 
Very fortunately, the rainy season had 
commenced, by which the atmosphere was 
greatly cooled, and the most sanguine ex- 
pectations were: entertained of the island 
being again speedily restored to its former 
state of health. 

State OF MeExtco.—By advices re- 
ceived by the circuitous route of Cape 
Horn, it appears that che cause of Mexican 
independence is far from being in that 
desperate state in which the official accounts 
trom the Viceroy, for the last two years, 
as published in the Madrid Gazette, repre- 
sent itto be. In Mexico, the clergy have 
always been foremost in the revolution, 
and frequently commanded: divisions, and 
we now hear of Father Torres with 3000 
men, and the rich cacique, Bautista, under 
him, with 2000 more. The Patriot Go- 
Vvernment, it appears, resides in the moun- 
tainous parts of what is called La Tierra 
Calicute, on the coast of the Pacific, be- 
tween Valladolid and New Galicia, where 
the mountains are inaccessible to the Spa- 
niards, and well fortified. The Patriots 
have their partizans in every part of the 
kingdom, and enjoy a complete ascendancy 
in the provinces of Guanaxoato, Queretaro, 
and the northern parts of those of Mexico, 
La Puebla, and. Vera Cruz. In the two 
first are three brothers of the name of 
Ortiz, with considerable divisions, and oc. 
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casionally acting in the other three, is the 
famous General Guadaloupe Victoria, and 
his second in command, Don Jose Vergara, 
who, with their Tittle army, have long 
braved the efforts of the Spaniards. Their 
parties being nearly all mounted, and com- 
posed of the hardy and enduring natives, 
they keep their enemies in continual motion, 
harass and cut off their detachments, fol- 
lowing up a perfect guerilla system, for 
which, habitually, as well as from the na- 
ture of their country, they are so well suit- 
ed. By this means, having their secret 
and sworn friends every where, they keep 
up a line of communication from the north- 
ern coast of Vera Cruz to the Pacific, in an 
extent of more than 200 leagues. General 
Victoria occupies a territory in which are 
the mines of Pachuca, Moran, Real de 
Monte, and Potosi, the latter called so 
after the rich mineral ridge of that name 
belonging to the provinces of Buenos 
Ayres. Guadalope Victoria is a younger 
brother of the Marquis of the same name, 
and belongs to one of the richest families 
in Mexico. He is active and zealous, and 
the personal dangers he has frequently ruu 
are beyond belief. 

Several of the chiefs, who, in consequence 
of the critical situation in which they were 
placed, had availed themselves of the royal 
patdon, have again taken up arms, and a- 
mong them is Pena. Some few of the Offi. 
cers who followed the unfortunate Mina were 
seattered among the guerilla parties. We 
must, however, confess that, notwithstand. 
ing the spirit of hostility to Spain, and a 
determination to be free, still prevails in a 
considerable portion of New Spain, and 
will be kept alive by the activity of deter- 
mined partizans, it cannot for the present 
lead to any result approaching the down- 
fall of Spanish power in that important 
region, owing to a variety of reasons, a- 
mong which is the want of arms and ele. 
ments of war. The Spaniards have always 
possessed the points of maritime communi- 
cation, hence have they been able amply to 
supply themselves, while the Patriots have 
had no other weapons than those they 
could wrest from their enemy on: the field 
of battle. Thus will the emancipation of 
Mexico be the last part of that grand work, 
fast operating in Spanish Columbia. The 
revolution there cannot assume any decided 
feature till the governments of the other 
sections have completed their labours, or 
till it suits the policy of the United States 
to improve and avail themselves of that po- 
pular feeling which the agents of Spain 
have been unable to extinguish, either with 
the bayonet, axe, or insincere pledges of 
royal pardon. 

New Granava.—Letters which have 
been received from Angostura, dated 14th 
October, mention, that, with the exception 
of Carthagena, which is besieged, the whole 
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of New Granada is in the power of the in- 
dependent troops. ‘The royal forces hav- 
ing been concentrated for the protection of 
Lima, the whole country had been deprived 
of its garrisons, and there were therefore 
no troops left to oppose the progress of the 
invading force. 
Another Disgraceful Failure by M‘Gre- 
gor.—By accounts from Jamaica, it ap- 
ears that the adventurer M‘Gregor has 
in another expedition failed no less dis- 
gracefully than he did formerly at Porto- 
bello. With 200 men, the remnant of 
more than 1200 Ainglish soldiers, who had 
mostly perished through hunger or disease, 
M‘Gregor sailed from Aux Cayes on the 
Ist October, for Rio de la Hache, a town of 
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New Granada, to the westward of the Guif 
of Maracaibo. The place was gained 
though with the loss of nearly one-third of 
the troops, and lost after a very few days, 
when hardly one of them escaped the edge 
of the sword. The Commander-in-Chief 
remained on board his ship until after the 
first action ended, and betook himself again 
to sea before the second began, never hav- 
ing seen blood drawn, nor heard a shot 
fired throughout the whole expedition, 
Kight officers, including Colonel Norcott, 
abandoned their unworthy leader at Rio de 
la Hache, and published the statement of 
these occurrences as a protest against the 
conduct of M*Gregor, and an exposure of 
his character and pretensions to the world. 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


PRESERVATION OF THE PEACE.—On 
the 30th December, the ‘Newspapers 
Stamp Duties bill, and the Blasphemous 
and Seditious Libels bill, the two last of 
the measures proposed by ministers for the 
preservation of the tranquillity of the coun- 
try, haying passed after lengthened discus. 
sions, received the royal assent, and both 
houses adjourned to the 15th of February. 

In the course of the debates to which 
these measures gave rise, in the House of 
Lords, the Duke of Atholl, and the Lord 
Chancellor, severally communicated on the 
27th the gratifying information, that eve- 
ry part of the country which had been late- 
ly agitated, was rapicly returning toa state 
of tranquillity that promised to be perma- 
nent. This happy change in the temper 
of the disturbed districts, the noble speak- 
ers attributed to the powers with which the 
new laws have armed the magistracy, and 
the manifestation of loyalty which recent 
circumstances have called forth in every 
district of the three kindoms ;—a _ combi- 
nation of moral and physical energy more 
than sufficient to appal the boldest treason. 

‘The two last mentioned bills were warm. 
ly opposed by several members in the House 
of Commons and in consequence of this 
and of petitions from the booksellers in 
London, Edinburgh, and other places, 
pointing out the hazards to which they 
would be exposed in carrying on theirtrade, 

rovided the Libel bill should pass into a 
aw in its then form, Lord Castlereagh, to 
meet the views of the pet.tioners, propos- 
ed that the punishment of banishment 
should be substituted for that of transpor- 
tation, where a second offence was com. 
mitted ; and that if the convicted party 
returned from banishment, he should then 
only be liable to the punishment of trans- 
portation. 
The provisions of the stamp duties bill 


\ 


have also undergone considerable modifica. 
tion. The amount of the security which 
it was first proposed to exact from printers, 
or publishers, was originally L.500—the 
printer himselt giving security to this ex- 
tent, and finding other two securities for a 
like sum. ‘This sum of L. 500 is now to 
be reduced to L. 800, and in London and 
its vicinity, and in the country, the sum of 
L.. 200 is only tobe required. The act is 
confined to such periodical works as are 
published within successive periods of 26 
days, so that all monthly and quarterly pub- 
lications will be freed from its operation. 
A special clause in the bill also exempts 
** all Parliamentary forms, acts of State, and 
Orders in Council; papers ordered to be 
printed by either House of Parliament ; 
books used in schools, and works of piety ; 
weekly accounts ; state of the markets; 
reports oi the arrival and sailing of merchant 
vessels, and generally ail ship papers.” 
BREACH OF PriviLEGE.—On the 13th, 
the House of Commons ordered John 
Cam Hobhouse, Nsq. to be committed to 
Newgate, for a breach of its privileges. 
The offence was contained in a pamphlet, 
written by Mr Hobhouse, in which he dis- 
respectfully advised the Commons to be 
put out by the ears, and the keys of the 
Honourable House to be thrown into the 
Thames. Mr Hobhouse was taken into 
custody next day by the Deputy Serjeant- 
at-Arms, under the following circumstan- 
ces :—Le was, with his friend Mr Michael 
Bruce, at No. 1, New Street, Spring 
Gardens, about six o’eleck in the evening, 
when a messenger of the House of Com- 
mons, acting as Deputy Serjeant-at-Arms, 
made his appearance, and produced the 
Speaker's warrant as his authority for tak- 
ing Mr Hobhouse into custody. Mr Hob- 
house said he considered the warrant to be 
illegal; and the tribunal which had con- 
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demned him unheard, and in his absence, 
to be also illegal; and that he refused to 
obey the warrant. The messenger replied, 
that he had brought a force with him to 
execute the warrant, and the men were in 
the house. Mr Hobhouse desired him to 
carry back his refusal to the Speaker; but 
the messenger said he could not quit him. 
Then,” replied Mr Hobhouse, ‘* you 
must use your force, for I will submit to 
nothing else.” Two other messengers soon 
after made their appearance, when the first 
messenger laying his hand on Mr Hob- 
house, said, ** You are my prisoner.” Mr 
Hobhouse then replied, ** I must submit 
to force, but J protest against this illegal 
scizurc, and desire you to inform the Speak- 
er thereof.” Mr Hobhouse was immedi- 
ately taken to Newgate by two of the mes- 
sengers in a hackney coach. 

PARLIAMENTARY REFORM.—--On 
Tuesday the 14th, Lord John Russel 
brought forward his motion on borough 
reform, on which occasion it was stated by 
Lord Castlereagh, that if, without entering 
into the general question of what was to be 
done with all boroughs, he would confine 
himself to any single case of gross corrup- 
tion, he would not oppose the disfranchise- 
ment of the borough where such corruption 
was proved; and the right thus taken from 
a corrupt borough he would either extend 
to the circumjacent district, or would trans- 
fer to some populous town now unrepre- 
sented. This declaration of the Noble 
Lord was received with general satisfaction 
by all parties in the House, and Lord John 
Russel accordingly the next evening 
brought in a bill, which was read a first 
time, for taking the Elective Franchise 
from the Borough of Grampound, and 
transferring the right of electing two Bur- 
gesses to the town of Leeds. 

Mr Owen’sS PLan.—On the 1&th, the 
plan of Mr Owen, for ameliorating the con- 
dition of the poor, was brought ander the 
consideration of the House of Commons by 
& motion of Sir W. de Crespigny, on which 
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occasion, while the highest ptais¢ was just- 
ly bestowed on Mr Owen's character and 
motives, great doubts were generally ex- 
pressed as to the practical utility of his 
schemes ; and thé motion for referring the 
scheme to a committee was rejected by a 
great majority. The great evil under 
which the country at present labours is the 
want of employment for the labouring clas- 
ses. But Mr Owen's plan does not seem 
to touch this grand point. He does not 
point out how this evil is to be remedied, 
and without this, of what use are all his 
schemes for the future improvement of the 
labourer, while he cannot procure employ- 
ment and food. This is the first considera~ 
tion, and until this be satisfactorily settled, 
all speculation about less material objects 
seems worse than useless. 

Nationat DeERt.—In the course of 
the debate in the foregoing question, Mr 
Ricardo advocated a plan for terminating 
the distresses of the county by paying off a 
great portion of the national debt. For 
this purpose he proposes a tax of 15 per 
cent. on capitals. He takes landed proper- 
ty at thirty years purchase as the sum 
to bear theimpost. Other property, we 
presume, would be taken at twenty years 
purchase. About 20 per cent. on the 
principal so obtained would pay off the 
National Debt. The sums would require 
to be apportioned in something like the 
following order: From the proprietors of 
houses and lands L. 400,000,000. From 
the fundholders L. 30,000,000. From 
merchants, manufacturers, and other capi- 
talists, L. 140,000,000, The result would be 
to put the fundholders in possession of one- 
fifth of all the lands and effects of the 
country. 

ScoTTisH Burcus.—On the motion of 
Lord Archibald Hamilton, the committee 
appointed last session to consider and re- 
port on the petitions for reform in the Roy- 
al Burghs of Scotland has been re-ap- 
pointed. 
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SINGULAR FELONY.—A trial of a sin- 
gular description took place in the Com- 
mission Court of Dublin on the 6th inst. 
A Mr William Smith, a person previously 
of respectable character, 70 years of age, 
and who boasted his independent circum- 
stances, had attended at a charity sermon 
in the church of St Michael’s on the 14th 
November, where he assisted the collectors 
of the contributions, by opening the pews 
for them, and other like services ; he after. 


wards went into the vestry-room, and while 
engaged with the collectors in codnting 
up the money, was observed to put several 


notes into his pocket. The gentleman (Al- 


derman King) who observed this, accosted 
him and said, he feared he (Smith) was ve- 
ry ill, on which he said, * No, he was in 
perfect health.” Alderman King replied 
that must be impossible, for he saw him 
convey several Bank-notes from the collec- 
tion-plates into his pocket. Smith then, 
putting hishand to his head, said, God 
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bless me! I am unwell ;-—he then 
took three notes from his pocket, and said, 
“ J must have dropped them there when 
seeking my snuff-box.” He was told that 
he had yet more, but answered he would be 
upon oath he had not. Being farther 
pressed, he said, ** Let us put them on 
the table, and have no more said about 
them.” His pockets were then emptied, 
and notes brought out in handfuls squeez- 
ed together, in all about thirty. A Mr 
Empson, an apothecary, was brought for- 
ward to prove his mental imbecility ; but 
upon being interrogated as to his (the 
prisoner’s) situation, upon the Sunday 
night the felony had been committed, he 
admitted that he found his patient playing 
cards. These facts were clearly proved in 
evidence, and the Jury returned a verdict 
of Guilty, but recommended the prisoner 
to mercy on account of extreme old age 
and former reputation ; but the Judge said, 
these circumstances only aggravated the 
enormity of the offence, and added, that he 
conceived the Jury were under a mistaken 
idea, as the offence, great as it was, 
was not capital. He was sentenced to seven 
years transportation. 

18. Bill of Christenings and Burials from 
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tea-dealer ; Brain’s, a large shoe warehouse; 
and an empty house, formerly occupied by 
Mr Ashmead, haberdasher. No lives pro- 
videntially were lost. 

25. The following curious circumstance 
took place at Garion Bridge toll-bar, be- 
tween Hamilton and Dalserf, on the night 
between Friday and Saturday last. Four 
fellows of suspicious character had spent 
the afternoon in drinking at the toll-house, 
and deeming it more convenient, instead 
of paying their reckoning, to attempt their 
escape by the end window, which over- 
hangs a considerable precipice, three of 
them had already accomplished their 
pose, and the fourth was just about to fol- 
low his companions. when he was secured 
by the tollman, and some assistants, and 
detained in the house. Wishing to release 
their comrade, the three fellows demanded 
from without that he should be restored to 
them, otherwise they would come back 
‘* and wring their hands in the blood of 
the family.’’ The tollman, however, bolted 
the door, and resolved to detain the prison- 
er. ‘They shortly after went away, but 
in consequence of the threat they had used, 
a good many of the neighbours were re- 
quested to come and guard the house for 
‘I'wo hours afterwards, seven 


a ey December 15, 1818, to December 14, 1819, the night. 
Vie ee in London, &c. fellows, including the three above mention- 
> ee Christened in the 97 parishes within ed, some of the: armed with muskets, 
Ce the walls, 1277; buried, 1149. came in order to effect their object, the re- 
eae bod}. Christened in the 17 parishes without lease of the prisoner, and to take revenge 
oe il the walls, 5592; buried, 4143. for his detention. But the party that 
.. Pe Christened in the 24 out-parishes of guarded the house being too strong for 
ie Middlesex and Surrey, 13,306; buried, them, they, after discharging ore shot, 
ae el 4041. succeeded in surrounding and taking four 
Be! A ae Christened in the 10 parishes in the city prisoners, who were immediately marched 
4 oh » and liberties of Westminster, 4175; buri- off under an escort to Hamilton jail. 
ed, 4014. 31. Lmportant to Wine Merchants.—On 
ae Christened, Males, 12,574; Females, the 25th inst. Messrs Thomson and Coates, 
rh. 11,726, inall 24,300. Buried, Males, wine merchants, London, were charged 
gt: 9671; Females, 9557 ; in all 19,228, under the 54th of George IIt. chap. 8, 
‘a4 Whereof have died, commonly called the Cape act, with having 
a 4 : Under 2 years 4779 | 40 and 50 - = 2095 mixed a quantity of Port wine with a quan- 
en it Between 2 and Hand 60 - 918° tity of Cape wine, against the statute. 
= = 1771 60 and 70 600 There is a penalty of L. 300 attached to the 
Sand 10 - - 826) 7Vand 80 - 1230 offence, if itis with a fraudulent intention. 
10 and 20 631 | 80 and 90 ~ 666 Mr Coates contended that to mix Port wine 
14 ‘ 20 and 30 - 1577 | 90 and 100 - - 144 with Cape red wine was not contrary either 
30 and 40 1990 | 100 and 103 to the leiter or the intention of the actof 
ars Decreased in the burials this year, 479. 


Parliament; and, thirdly, that they had 
cone nothing inconsistent with the revenue, 
which was neither in fact nor intention in- 
jured. It was the daily practice of the 


Fire.—A letter from Bristol, dated 
December 15, says—‘* We had a tremen- 
dous fire here last night in High Street, 


which broke out a quarter before nine, 
commencing at Whitmarsh’s, a tea-dealer, 
or rather in a small manutactory at the 
back of his premises, used for the stoving 
of straw-bonnets. The flames raged with 
great fury until four o'clock, when, by the 
exertions of the firemen, their progress was 
stopped. The following houses are de- 
stroyed, with property toa considerable a- 
mount, viz. Mr Reeves, a respectable 


stationer and bookseller; Whitmarsh’s, a 


most respectable wine-merchants in the 
trade to mix Port wine with Cape, in order 
to improve the barren flavour of the Cape, 
and to make it keep longer. The question 
as to the legality of the practice was there- 
fore of the highest importance to the trade, 
with whom, if he were guilty, he shared 
the guilt in common. He admitted there 
was an excess of eight gallons, which might 
have been legally: seized; but asked the 
Surveyor, whether there was not a corre- 
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sponding decrease in a pipe of Port wine at 
the time of the increase in the Cape which 
was seized. The fact was admitted. Mr 
Mayo, the Solicitor of Excise, contended, 
that the Court could only be governed by 
the letter of the act, which was, he said, 
against the defendant. The Court, in giv- 
ing judgment, said there was no imputation 
whatever upon the character of the firm, of 
which the officers of Excise had always 
made an honourable report, and those who 
had presumed falsely to impeach its re- 
spectability deserved punishment. The in- 
formation did not charge them with any 
thing criminal or corrupt, and the question 
merely turned ona point of law. On this 
head the Court were clearly of opinion that 
there had been a mixing within the mean- 
ing of the act, and adjudged the whole of 
the wine so mixed to be forfeited. 

New Improvements East of Carlton- 
House.—All the arrangements are at last 
formed for the architectural improvements 
east of Pall-Mall; and in the spring the 
workmen will begin pulling down the 
old buildings, commencing with Waterloo 
House. ‘The other premises to Suffolk 
Street, including the west side of that street 
to Little Suffolk Street, and the south side 
of the latter, are also to be removed 3 and 
a few of the houses in Hay-Market, eppo- 
site the Opera-house, are to be re-built, 
Cockspur Street, from the east side of Suf. 
folk Street to Whitcomb Street, is to be 
widened by the reduction of the frontage of 
the houses No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. Whit- 
comb Street will be no longer a thorough. 
fare; a high brick wall is to be erected 
nearly opposite the Mewsgate. The outlet 
for carriages will be from Little Suffolk 
Street. 

Melancholy Accident.—On Monday, as 
some young men were amusing themselves 
on the ice at Lochend, near Edinburgh, it 
suddenly gave way, by which five persons 
were plunged in the water, of whom, we 
regret to state, two were unfortunately 
drowned. One of them, Daniel Fraser, a 
shoemaker, aged 18, was the son of a poor 
widow, residing in Dickson's Close ; the 
name of the other is Robert Scott, a cur- 
rier, aged 16. Weare informed that the 
ordinary watchman acquainted with the 
saving apparatus was most unhappily ill in 
the Infirmary. 

Financial Accounts.—Accounts have 
been printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons, showing the amount of the total ca- 
pital of the funded debt of Great Britain, 
including the Austrian and Portuguese 
leans, as it stood on the Ist of February, 
or 5th of January, in each year, from the 
year 1786 to the year 1819 inclusive. By. 
these accounts, it appears that the total a- 
mount of the unredecined debt, in the year 
1786, was 1. 233,231,248, of which’ the 
total charge was L, 10,302,402. The pub- 
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lic debt thence was gradually sinking to the 
year 1793, when the unredeemed debt a- 
mounted to L. 237,989,148.- From that 
year it rapidly and constantly increased to 
the present year, and on the 5th Jan. 1819, 
the total debt of Great Britain and Ireland 
amounted to L. 1,181,502,362 ; of which 
has been redeemed L. 389,637,049 ; leaving 
the total unredeemed debt L. 791,867,313. 
Thesinking fund amounted toL.15,815,001, 
and the total charge, including the sinking 
fund, to L. 5,749,206. ; 

An official account of the total weekly 
amount of bank notes and bank post bills 
in circulation, from the 23d November 
1°19, to the latest period to. which the 
same can be stated, states the total for the 
week ending the 30th of November, at 
L. 23,248,340, of which L. 6,745,850 
are uuder 1.53 for the week ending the 
7th December L. 22,536,690, of which 
L.. 6,694,040 are under L. 5; for the week 
ending 14th December L. 22,418,220, of 
which L. 6,624,990 are under L. 5; and 
for the week ending the 21st December 
L. 22,194,650, of which L. 6,569,560 are 
under L. 5. 

JANTARY 1820. 

1. The New Year.—The scene of boire 
terous festivity which the first morning of 
the year annually introduces into Kdin- 
burgh, has on the present occasion passed 
over without any disposition to riot. The 
streets as usual were crowded with parties, 
passing to and from the houses of their 
friends, to give and receive taeir annual 
congratulations; and noisy mirth, the 
usual effect of liberal potations, was to be 
heard in all quarters ; but, with the excep- 
tion of occasional drunken quarrels, har- 
mony and good humour prevailed. A 
stronz picquet of the Ist regiment of Royal 
Edinburgh Volanteers was on duty, and 
the civil authorities had taken every pre- 
caution to prevent or put down tumult, 
but happily there was no occasion for their 
interference. 

opulation, Rental, and Tithes of Eng 
land and Wales.—From a paper come 
posed by competent persons and privately 
circulated, we copy the following :-— 

The number of square sta- 
tute miles in England and 


Wales is 57,960 
The rental of land in both L. 29,476,872 
The amount of tithe . 2,353,249 
The resident population in 

1811 (exclusive of the army 

and navy) 10,150,615 
Number of persons in a : 

square mile 175 
Agricultural population . 36 


Scotland and Ireland are nearly equal 
in area, and, together, equal to Kngland 
and Wales. The assessed rental of Scot~ 
land in 1811 was L. 3,899, 364. ‘ 

Value of Land.—Leicester and So- 
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merset, deemed the most fertile, (Middlesex 
excepted,) average at 28s. per acre; the 
whole surface of England and Wales at 
17s. 2d. per acre. 

6. Execution.—Yesterday morning, at 
nine o’clock, Bryne Judd and Thomas 
Clapperton, for a rebbery at Roadmains, 
agreeably to their sentence, were executed 
in the Lawnmarket. Their behaviour was 
becoming their awful situation. Shortly 
before they were thrown off, Clapperton 
called out in a firm voice to his fellow suf- 
ferer—* Are you ready?” And on his 
indicating, by a sign, that he was so, 
Clapperton dropt a handkerchief, and they 
were launched into eternity. Thomas 
Williamson, who was recently appointed 
gommon executioner, officiated on this oc- 
casion, under the superintendence of the 
Glasgow executioner. 

Melancholy Accident.—On the night of 
Tuesday last, James Sharp and John Hed- 
derwick, when riding home from Crieff 
market, proposed a race, and having accord. 
ingly set off at full speed, left the rest of 
their companions behind. When they 
came to Bishop Bridge, where there is a 
quick turn in the road, Hedderwick and 
his horse went over the precipice, nearly 
30 feet in height. The horse was killed by 
the fall, and Hedderwick was so much 
bruised, that he is not expected to hve. — 
The horse of Sharp kept the road, but 
the rider was thrown over the precipice, and 
killed on the spot. 

8. State of the Country.—The measures 
recently adopted by Parliament, supported 
as they have been by the manifestations of 
a great body of the community, have had 
the effect of quieting the country, and put- 
ting down that disposition to outrage, which 
excited such alarm in the minds of most 
people at the time of our last publication. 
The bodies of armed citizens, which that 


alarm had taken from their homes to watch , 


the proceedings of the radical reformers in 
the west of Scotland and other disturbed dis- 
tricts, have now resumed their several 
peaceful avocations ; and it deserves to be 
recorded to their honour, that they ate now 
equally forward along with the wealthier 
classes in contributing to the relief of the 
operative manufacturers in distress, as they 
were to step forward in support of the 
constitution and the laws of their country, 
when these men, under the influence of fla- 
Zitious demagegues, were deluded into 
measures menacing the tranquillity of the 
country. The necessary powers with 
which magistrates have been clothed by 
the new laws, will effectually prevent the 
distressed labourers being worked upon, as 
of late, by the orators of tumultuary meet- 
ings; and certain indications which now 
od of returning activity in the princi- 

manufacturing districts, give confi. 
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dent hopes that distress and starvation, the 
primary causes of all the discontent and 
disaffection recently manifested, will soon 
give place to prosperity and its consequent 
cheerfulness and content. 

The Weather.—The present winter has 
been more severe than any we have expe. 
rienced since the memorable one of 1813-14, 
For these some weeks past the frost has 
been very intense; and in several placee 
the thermometer stood some degrees below 
Zero. Snow bas also fallen in abundance, 
and the mail coaches have been retarded, 
and in some instarices stopped altogether, 
and the mails forwarded in lighter vehicles 
or on horseback. Several individuals have 
perished in the snow, and carters and pas- 
sengers travelling in waggons exposed to 
the weather have been found frozen to 
death. 

13. Hien Court or JustTictary.— 
Sedition and Blasphemy.—On Tuesday the 
2Ist ult. the Court met to try the case of 
Matthew Shiells, residing in College Wynd, 
Edinburgh, accused of vending blasphe- 
mous libels, by having sold three several 
numbers of the paper printed by Richard 
Carlile, called the Republican, which con- 
tained matter alleged to be of a blasphe- 
mous nature. The prisoner had been ad- 
mitted to bail, and having failed to appear, 
the Court pronounced sentence of outlawry 
against him, and declared his bail-bond 
forfeited. 

Sedition.——Case of Mr Kinloch of Kin- 
loch.—On the 22d the Court met in order 
to proceed to the trial of George Kinloch, 
Esq. of Kinloch, charged with the crime 
of sedition. ‘This gentleman, who is a 
Commissioner of Supply and Justice of the 
Peace for the county of Perth, presided 
some months back at a meeting of radical 
reformers at Dundee, where he delivered a 
speech, which it is alleged in the indict- 
ment, contained the most inflammatory, 
mischievous, and seditious expressions, 
** calculated. to degrade and bring into 
contempt and detestation the Government 
and Legislature of this realm, and to with- 
draw therefrom the confidence and affec- 
tions of the people, and to fill the realm 
with trouble and dissension.” Upon the 
diet being called, Mr Kinloch failed to ap- 
pear, and he in consequence was outlawed, 
his bail bond declared forfeited, and all his 
moveable goods and gear escheated for his 
Majesty's use.—The Lord Justice Clerk 
spoke as fullows—‘* Gentlemen of the 
Jury—I am extremely sorry that you have 
had occasion to be summoned here, and 
that there are no further proceedings upon 
that summons. You must be sensible, 
this is not the fault of the Public Prosecu- 
tor. lle has done his duty in preferring 
this charge of sedition against this person, 
who was regularly cited; but, as he has 
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failed to appear, it remains only for us to 

ronounce sentence of fugitation against 
Pim. In the absence of the Lord Advocate 
and Solicitor-General, I think it right to 
state to the Crown Counsel now present, in 
reference to the person who has this day 
been fugitated, that the Court trusts espe- 
cial care will be taken that he do not re- 
main within any part of this realm, but 
that the Public Prosecutor will use the 
power of the law to bring him to justice, 
and ro answer to the very serious charge 
that has this day been exhibited against 
him. The Solicitor-General here came 
into Court—** I have just stated, Mr Soli- 
citor-General, that the Court relies upon 
the Public Prosecutor taking steps to have 
the person who has just been fugitated ap- 


’ prehended, if found remaining in any part 


of his Majesty’s dominions.”—The Solici- 
tor-General replied —** I presume it is not 
necessary for me to assure your Lordship 
and the country, that, in as far as his 
Majesty’s Advocate and those bound to 
concur with him in the performance of the 
public duty are concerned, no exertions 
shall be wanting to bring to justice the in- 
dividual who has now fled from the laws of 
his country, and to prove that the law will be 
inflexibly administered to all conditions of 
the people, and against the highest as a- 
gainst the meanest of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects.” Mr Kinloch, we are informed, is 
possessed of a landed estate in the county of 
Perth, amounting to upwards of L. 3000 
per annum. He left Edinburgh for the 
Continent on the morning of the 21st. 

Theft and Housebreaking.—On the 3d 
instant, John Reynolds and Robert M‘Gie, 
for going into a byre, in the parish of Stow, 
breaking open a chest therein, and stealing 
a variety of articles of wearing apparel, 
were sentenced to 14 years transportation. 

On the 4th Henry Kerr and Alexander 
Fraser, for six different acts of theft and 
housebreaking, were sentenced to transpor- 
tation for life—and on the 8th George Beg- 
rie and William Paterson, for shopbreak- 
ing and theft, in Edinburgh, received sen- 
tence of 14 years transportation. _ 


State of Crime in the Metropolis in the 
Year 1819. 


Statement of the number of Persons 
committed to his Majesty’s Gaol of New- 


gate, and how they were disposed of in the 
year 1819. 


Males, Females. Tot. 
3 In custody on Ist Jan. 


1819, committed to 


nder 20 years of age 677 62 
Above that age 1228 857 23.44 
2728 
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Of which there have been executed 25 
Died 


13 

Removed to the Hulks at Sheerness, 
preparatory to 376 
Do. to Portsmouth . 125 
Do. to Gosport . - 177 
Do. to Woolwich - e 161 


Do. to the Penitenti 


55 
Do. to the Refuge for the Destitute 20 
Do. to Bethlem Hospital - 2 

7 


Do. by Habeas Corpus, for trial at 
the Assizes 


Do. to the House of Correction for 
the city of London, pursuant to 


Do. to do. for Middlesex - 310 
Do. to Female convict Ships, destined 

to New South Wales 44 
Discharged, having had his Majesty 8 

free pardon - 15 
Do., being acquitted at the old Bai- 
Sessions - 426 

0. by eee no bill being 

found 254 
Do. not prosecuted 34 
Do., having undergone their sentence 

of imprisonment - 101 


Do., being privately whipped - 51 
Do., being fined one shilling - 73 


Do., upon bail, and other causes 25 
2367 
Remained in custody Ist 
1820, Males - 361 
Females 


Statement of the number of Criminal 
Offenders in his pan 2 Gaol of New- 
gate, who were convicted at the Old Bailey 
Sessions in the year 1819, and the nature 
of the offences they were convicted of ; also 
the number acquitted, discharged, &e., to- 
gether with the number sentenced in the 
same period :— 

Stealing in dwelling houses 
Burglary 
Highway robbery - 
Housebreaking - 
Sacrilege er - - 
Sheep-ste - 
- - 
Cow-stealing 
Unnatural offence - 
Fo - 
forged notes 

Post-office letters containing 

-notes 
Stealing privately in shops 
Murder - 
Cutting and Stabbing 
Manslaughter - - 
Maliciously shooting — 
Having possession of forged Bank 
notes without lawfulexcuse - 

Receiving stolen goods 
Embezzlement by Servants - 
Bigamy 
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isdemeanour - - 19 
6 Convicted - 1479 
Perjury - - 1 Acquitted 426 
Child-stealing 2 Do. being insane - 2 
Uttering counterfeit éoin ° 10 Discharged, no bills found ° 254 
Not submitting to be examined be-  —_—Diischarged, not prosecuted 34 

fore Commissioners under bank- wae 

rupt laws - 1 2195 

Grand larceny - ° 1138 + 20 of this number have been executed. 

* 1479 Statement of the number of Criminal 

*Of these were between the ages Offenders in his Majésty’s Gaol of New- 

of Wandl4_—- 63 gate, who were executed in the year 1819, 

Do. Idand 18 Cw 329 and the nature of the crimes for which 
Do. 18 and 21 269 they suffered :— 

—— 661 Murder - - 1 

Highway-robbery - 6 

Conyicted and Sentenced. Burglary . ‘ 2 

To death - _ + 183 Housebreaking - ] 

To Transportation. Stealing in a dwelling-house = - 4 

For life - - 123 Unnatural offv»ce - 1 

14 years 91 Forgery l 

7 years ‘ é 543 Uttering forged notes 

To Imprisonment. _ Stealing Post-oftice letters, containing 

For 3 years - - Bank-notes 3 

2 years - 8 Cow-stealing 

1 year - 69 Sheep-stealing - - 

9 months 3 

6 months - - 164 +25 

3 months and under - 162 + Five of these were convicted in the year 

Whipped and Discharged - 51 1818. 

Fined Js., and do. - 73 W. R. H. Brown, Keeper. 

Judgment respited - 8 Jan. 1, 1820. 


THE REVENUE. 


The following is a comparative statement of the net produce of the Revenwe for the 
Quarters ending the 5th inst. and the 5th of January 1819. 


| Quarters ended January 5. 
Increase. | Decrease. 
1819. 1820. 
Customs L| 2,465,664 | 2,926,455 239,209 
Stamps 1,530,532 1,603,322 him 27,210 
Assessed 2,303,778 2,301,875 1,903 
Land TRUSS 408,366 442,953 34,589 
Miscellaneous .......... 133,397 177,074 43,677 
13,398,777 13,469,224 338,769 268,222 
Deduct Decrease ............| 268,822 
Increase in Quarter..........| 70,447 
The above statement, it will be seen, gives an increase in the quarter ending. the 5th 


inst. of L. 70,447; but on deducting what has been received of the new duties, calcu- 


lated at about L. 200 


0,000, there will be found a deficiency of I.. 139,553, as compared 


with the corresponding quarter of 1818. Scarcely any part of the new malt .duty.has 


been received, and of the dut 
uer, 


upon the credit of the malt duties for 1820. 


to” y on wool only about L. 1000 has cotne into the Ex- 
It is said, that the sum of L. 592,000 has been already advanced by the Bank, 
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Abstract of the net produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the years ended 5th 
January 1819, and 5th January 1820. 


Consolidated Fund. 


IC 
+ ate 
Assessed 
Miscellaneous 
Unappropriated War Duties....... 


Total Consolidated Fund...... 


Annual Duties to pay off Bills.... 
War 


Total 


1819. 1820. 

7,886,416 6,319,988 
18,948,450 19,768,318 
6,391,270 6,184,239 
1,339,000 1,475,000 
6,217,574 6,176,529 
1,209,682 1,234,325 

368,083 392,732 

85,100 166,001 
42,445,505 41,717,132 
2,656,566 3,484,134 
3,880,799 3,015,549 
48,982,960 48,156,158 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 


Dee. 21. Samuel G ry Marshall, Esq. to be 
British Consul at Osten. 


— Richard Rochfort, Esq. to be British Consul 
at Embden. 

23. John Buchanan, Esq. of Ardoch, to be Vice- 
Lieutenant of the county of Dumbarton. 

27. Dr William Pulteney Alison, to be Profes- 
sor of Medical Jurisprudence and Medical Police 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

Jar 1, 1820. Major-General Lewis Grant, to be 
Governor of the Bahama Islands, 

5. Robert Graham, Esq. M. D. to be Professor 
of Botany in the University of Edinburgh. ' 


Members returned to serve in Parliament, 


Borough of Cambridge—Lieut.-Colonel Frede- 
rick William French. 

County of Hertford—The Hon. William Lamb. 

City of Peterborough—Sir Robert Heron, Bart. 


Office Bearers of Literary and Scientific 
Societics in Edinburgh. 


S lative Soeiety—David Constable, Alexan- 
der Macleod, G. W. Stedman, G. Spiers, and Da- 
vid Koss, Esqs. Presidents; Hugh Bruce, Secre- 
tary; J. Waugh, Treasurer; F’. Pillans, Clerk 
and Librarian. 

Society—Walter Todd, Arthur 
Buist, John Whyte, Alexander Christison, and 
Thomas Smith Goldie, Presidents; James Grant, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
dent; Lords Gray and Glenlee, Viee-Presidents ; 
Dr Brewster, Secretary; James Bonar, Treasur- 
President; Professor Irving, Secreta ,—Literary 
Class. Henry Mackenzie, President; Thomas 
Thomson, Secretary, 

Astronomical Institution—Sir G. S. Mackenzie, 
Bart., President ; James fons... Tho- 

an, Secretary; James Jardine trono 
mical Observer. ‘ 

Society of Scottish Antiquaries—Right Hon. 
feed Gray, President; Henry Jardine, Sir G.S. 


Rev. Dr Brunton, Secretary for Foreign Corre- 


Wernerian Natural —Professor 
Jameson, President; Lord John Campbell, Sir 
P. Walker, Thomas M ie, and Robert Ste- 


venson, Vice-Presidents ; Patrick Neill, Secretary; 
ilson, Librae 


William Ellis, Treasurer; James W 
rian; P. Syme, Painter. ’ 


II. ECCLESIASTICALs. 


Dee. 16. Rev. Alexander Macleod, ordained 
minister of the Gaelic Chapel, Dundee. 

19. Rev. Mr Fairlie, ordained minister of the 
Presbyterian Chapel of Whitehaven. 

30. The Associate Congregation, Regent Place, 
Glasgow, gave a call to Rev. Hugh Heugh, Stir- 
ling, to be their minister. 

an. 7, 1820. Rev. James Campbell, presented 
to the church and parish of Traquair, presbytery 
ot Peebles. 


Ill. MILITARY. 
Amy. Lieut. Col. Sir H, St, Paul, Bt. h. p. 5 
F. to be Colonel 12th Aug. 1819, 
1 Life G. Lieut. Wyatt, Capt. vice Pellew, dead 


Nov. 
Cornet and Sub-Lieut. Story, Lieut. do. 

Dr. Gd. Lieut. Faweett, Captain urch. 
Shelden, ret. 2 Dec. 
Cornet Nicolls, Lieut. do. do. 
W. E. Leeson, Cornet do, do. 
7 Dr. Bt. Maj. Keane, Major, vice Robarts, 
cancelled 16th do. 
Capt. Hon. G. Catheart, from h. p. R. 
. I. Ra, Capt. do. 
lu Cornet Stewart, Lieut. by purch. viee 
des Voeux, €0 F, do. 
14 Lieut, Fowke, Capt. do. Copel, ret. 


Cornet St. Leger, Lieut. do. 
K. A. Jackson, Cornet, by mags do. 
T. R. Baker, do, o. 9th do. 
15 Cornet M 
Douglas, 
Lieut. Hume, fm. h, p, R. Art, — 


by purch, 
17 Cornet Clarke, Lieut. by purch. vice 
Potts, cancelled lst Jan, 
22 W. D. Kierulf, Cornet do. vice 
18 Dre Capt. by 
ieut. Douglas, fm. ° 
ureh. vice Douglas, cancelled 
4 16th Dee. 


25 Bt, Lt. Cab Those: Major, view Oley 


9th Apr. 

Lieut. Nicholls, Ca do. 

Cornet Elliot, Lieu do. 

Lieut, Jeffries, Capt. by purch. vice 

Newman, ret, do. 

Coldst. Gds. Ens, and Lt. Rous, Lieut. and Capt. 

vice Duncombe, res. 18th Nov. 

Hon. H. Dundas, Ensign and Lieut. do, 

1F.. Bt. Mayor Graham, r, vice Mac- 
‘Adj. Galbraith, Capt. d 

- Lieut. j aith, Capt. O. 
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Lieut. t. vice Siborn, dead 67 Muirson, from 53 F. 6th do. 
16th Dec. Eliot, Ensign, vice Arrow, dead 
Sperling, Lieu do. 20th Oct. 1817, 
Gent. C. J. H. Taylor, fm. R. Mil. 69 Major De la Douespe, Lieut. Col. 
Coll. Ensign do. pureh. vice Sturt, ret. Ist Jan. 1819, 
om. Grieve, Major by purch. vice Capt. Leslie, Major by purch. do, 


, ret. Nov. 
Lieut, } ulliner, Capt. do. 24th do. 
E. Allen, do. do, 25th do. 
Ensign Lane, Lieut. do. do. 
Lord Sussex Lennox, fm. 50 = 


E. to be Ens. by ack 
von, ret. 8th do. 
Lieut. M‘Dermott, fim. h, = Lieut. 


vice Gamble, dead 9th Dee. 
_—_— Romuey, Capt. by purch. vice 
Merrick, ret. 19th Aug. 
Ensign Pooler, Lieut. do. | do. 
Gray, do. do. vice Stew- 

art, dead 23d Mar. 
C. A, Young, Ensign do. 


Lieut. Peake, fm. h. p. 14 F. Licut. 
vice Allen 1 Mar. 
Conolly, Capt. vice Price, dead 


17th Apr. 

Ensign Fletcher, Lieut. 3d Jan. 1817: 
Sweeney, do. vice Algeo, _ 

6th Feb. 


A. Adam, Ensign 2d Apr. 1818. 
J. Stoddart, do. od Jan. 1817. 
Lieut. H. M. of Worcester, fm. 95 F. 
Capt. by purch, vice Galway, ret. 

Dee. 1819. 

P. Carroll, Ensign, vice Lloyd, 86 F. 
Ist Jan. 
Edwards, Lieut. 24th Dee, 1815. 
—— Ridge, fm. h. p- Ensign. do. 
W. T. R. Smith, do. viee Mar- 


17 Dr. Ens by Apr. 
- Cu e, purch. vice 
Lieut. Hare, Captain by purch. vice 

Smellie, ret. 18th do. 
Ensi ign Fraser, Lieut. by purch. do. 
ler, Ensign by urch. do. 


Lieut. Eden, from 22 
Stone, dead 
Horsley, from 22 Dr. Captain, 
Ensign Sweeny, Lieut. vice Williams 
Ist Dec. 1818, 
d, do. 350th Jan. 1819, 
J. Little, Ensign 1 do. 
Gent. Cadet T. M. Bremer, from Mili- 
tary College, Ensign 9th Dee. 
Lieut. Daly, Captain, vice Dean, dead 
Sth May 
Ensi Gardner, Lieut. do, 
ll, Ensign, vice Muirson, 67 F. 
20th Mar. 


r. Captain, vice 


Ensign ~~ Lieut. viee M‘Lauch- 
lan, dead 15th Apr. 
J. Vincent, 1 Feb. 1817. 


Lieut. des —s from 11 Dr. Captain 
by purch. vice TTrumbach, ret. 

24th Oct. 1819, 

—— Toole, Adjutant, vice Fugion, 

‘res, Adjutant only 9th Dee. 

—— Fairtlough, Captain pureh, 

vice Wynne, res. 18th Nov. 


Ensign Hughes, Lieut. by purch. do. 


J. Ward, Ensign by purch. do. 
Lieut. Lambert, Captain by purch. vice 


B 25th do. 
Lieut. by purch. 

lo. 

J.C. V. Molesworth, Ensign by pureh. 


Surg. Burton, from p60 PF. 


vice Keir, h, p. 60 F 16th I 
oO. 
Lieut. Harpour, Captain by purch. vice 
Cambdy, Major, vice 
well, dead” Apt. 
Lieut. Cockerell, vi vice 


do. 
Ensign Lieut. 26th Mar, 
M‘Daniel!, 
lst Apr. 


26th Dee. 


Lieut. Grenville, Captain by purch. do. 


1 Reoch, Licut. by pureh. do, 
hompson, b> “Say by pureh. do. 
73 i Leeky, Ensign, vice Maugher, dead 
genset, 
Ensi Ss r, Lieut, v atren, 
dent 2d Dec. 
H. E. Renwick, Ensign do. 
75 Lieut. Bratton, € aptain by purch. vice 
é Williams, dead 25th Nov. 
Ensign Cameron, Lieut. 9th do. 
C. Daniell, Ensign 9th Dec. 

76 Ensign Burton, Lieut. by purch. 
25th Nov. 


C. S. Wortley, Ensign by purch. do. 
Bt. Maj. R. i. Loring, n. h. p. 104 F, 
4 be Capt. vice Armstrong, 9 Vet. 


9th do. 
80 capt Maclean, Major by purch. vice 
ingdon, ret. do. 


Lieut. Baker, Captain by purch. do, 
Ensign Caldwell, Lieut. by pureh. do. 


C, Crickitt, Ensign by purch. do. 

81 Lieut. Dwyer, from 22 Drs. Captain by by 
purch. vice Millis, ret. th 

86 Ensign Lloyd, from 46 F. Ensign vice 

Home, dead ist do. 

87 Lieut. Hutchinson, Captain, vice Cost- 


ley, dead 25th May 
Gent. Cadet L. Ww. Halstead, fm. R. 
Mil. Coll, Ens. vice Vincent, —. 


Dec. 

89 Ensign Crange, Lieut. vice —— 
dead h Jan. 

Gent. Cadet W. Olphert, Mil. 

Coll. Ensign 9th Dec. 

93 J, Burgh, Ensign by purch. vice Cowan 
ret. 25th Nov. 


Ensign Grenier, Lieut. by pureh. vice M. 

of Worcester, 57 F. 9th Dee. 

M. Dalzell, by purch. do. 

Rifle Brig. 24 Lieut. Fennell, from h. p- 2d Lieut. 

vice Bligh, superseded 18th Nov. 

York Chass. Lieut. Stainton, Captain by — 
vice Stewart, ret. 2d Dec 

Ensign Dormer, Lieut. by pureh. do. 


1Ceyl. R.2d Lieut. Pollington, Ist Lieut vice 
Wilkinson, dead do. 

T. Skinner, Od Lieut, do. 

2 Lieut. Maclean, from 85d F. = vice 
Meed, dead 6th do. 

Roy. Art. 2d C apt. Macbean, from h. p. 2 ace t. 
vice Carnegie, h. p. 2d do. 


2d Lieut. Holcombe, Ist 9th Nov. 
Ist Lieut. Ford. fm. h. p do. 
2d Lieut. Farrel, fm. Lieut. do. 

Roy. Eng. Capt. Smith, fm. h. p. Capt. 
Ist Lieut. Smith, 2d Cap “i do. 
Patten, fm. h. p- Ist do. 
2d Lieut. yg do. 
Twiss, fm. 2d Lieut. do* 
Garrisons. Eusign Mansell, 92 F. Town Adj. of 
— upon Tweed, vice Martin, 


dead 25th Nov. 
Med, Dep, Surg. J. Adolphus, M. D. Depaty In- 
spector of Hospitals ov. 
—— Taylor, from h. p. Surg. bie or 
_ urray, u 
Adolphus, prom. 
Exchanges. 
Bt. Col. F. with Bt. Lt. Col. 


M‘Nei 

Bt. Major Campbell, from 65 Fe reo, diff; with 
Capt. h. F.G 

ie as from 24 F. with Capt. Lane, 
Ps 

Lindsay, from 69 F. with Captain 
ig h. p. 

Coe Watling, from 39 F, with Captain Cox, 


1, from 1 Cc 
diner, 6 Dr. Life Gds. with aptain 


ie! 
st 
| 
| 
= 
34 
iy 
. | 
Pie 
a7 
A 
$1 
j 
64 
“al 
67 
q 
‘ q 
~—— Protheroe, from 46 F. with Captain Mallet, 
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Capt. Craig. from 50 F. with Bt, Lt. Col. Poitiers, 

. York Chass, 

__— Browne, from 13 Dr. rec. diff. with Captain 
Mylne,h.p.24Dr 

—— Ross, from 92 F. with Captain Loggan, h. 

‘ 

from 351 F. with Captain Arnand, 
h. p. 84 F. 

— Stranewayes, from 65 F. with Captain Perry, 


h, p, 36 F. 

— Pe Mesurier, from 68 F. with Bt. Major 
Eliot, h. p. 105 F. 

Lieut. Anthony, from 40 F, ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Hemsley, h. p. ‘ 

Graham, from 77 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Barry, h. p. 60 F. 

Fraser, from 30 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 

Kennedy, 86 F. 

Young, from 42 F. rec. diff. with Licut. 

St John, h, p. 51 F. 

Gourlay, from 46 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Read, 86 F, 

—— Vinicombe, from 50 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Douglas, h. p. 68 F. , 

——— Nixon, from 52 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Yonge, h. p. 

Reston. from 58 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Timbrell, h. p. 94 F. 

Mitchell, from 65 F, with Lieut. Thomp- 
son, h, p. 89 F. 

——Monckton, from 18 Dr. rec, diff. with Lieut. 
Schreiber, h. p. 22 Dr. 

Bourchier, from 36 F, ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Webber, h. p. 2 F. 
—— Gouldsmith, ifrom 60 F. rec. diff. with 

Lieut. Spong, h. p. 
—— Brodie, from 78 F, rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Lindsay, h. p. 24 Dr. 
—— Cameron, from 24 F, with Lieut. Robert- 
son, h. p. 42 F. 
——— Deanes, from 28 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 
Pratt, h. p. 30 F. 
——— Daniel, from 50 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Ralph, h. p. 59 F. 
——— Ewbank, from 34 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 
Campbell, 90 F. 
~ aa from 61 F. with Lieut. De Lacy, 
Chambers, from 64 F. ree, diff. with Lieut. 
Denham, h. p, 54 F. 
Palmer, from 1 W. I. R. with Lieut. An- 
derson, h. p. York Rang. 
“ss Watson, from 17 Dr. with Lieut. Shaw, 24 
——— Thompson, from 3 Dr, with Lieut. Mac- 
conchy, 21 Dr, 
—— Sweeting, from 7 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Higgins, h. p. 

Cornet and Sub-Lt, Smyth, from 1 L. G, ree. diff. 
with Ensign Gore, h. p. 72 F. - 
Campbell, do. ree. diff. 
with Ensign and Lieut. Moseley, h. p. 1 D. G. 
Aickin, from 2 do, ree. diff, 

with Cornet Milligan, h. p. 11 Dr. 
— Carr, from 24 F. with Ensign Harris, h. p. 


Cacae ae from 47 F. with Ensign Ridge, 
60 F. rec. diff. with En- 
F. with Paym. Bews, h. 
‘aym. Birch, from Wi 
Greek Lt. Inf. 
o. Mast. Armstrong, with Qua. Mast. Phillips, 
p- 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Lieut. Col. Trickey, 10 F. 
Sturt, 69 F. 
Major Wynne, 635 F. 
ingdon, 80 F. 
Capt. Smellie, 51 F. 
Duncombe, 2 F. G. 
Sheldon,7 Dr. G. 
14 Dr. 
Galway, 37 F. 
Stewart, York Chass. 
_ Newman, 25 Dr. 
Lieut. Drake, North Hants Mil, 
Ensign Marlton, 13 F, 
Cowan, 95 F. 


Register.—Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


Appointments Cancelled. 
Major Robarts, 7 Dr. 
Capt. Dwyer, 22 Dr, 
Lieut, Potts, 17 Dr. 
Ensign Vincent, 87 F. 
Superseded. 
2d Lieut. Bligh, Rifle Brig. 
Dismissed. 
Dep, Commis, Gen. Aylmer 
Deaths, 
Lieut, Gen. Ramsay, Antigua 1 Nov. 1819, 
Lieut. Col. Maxwell, 67 F. at Asseer Ghur, Bom- 
bay, 5th Apr. 
Lynch, 2 Bn. 1 F. at tee y= 
Madras th July 
Major Maclean, 1 F. 
Owen, 67 F. at Asseer Ghur, a | 
25th Mar. 


Gordon, h. p. 8 W. I. R. 8th Apr. 
Benjafield, 67 F. 2d June 
Ferrier, 92 F. at Kingston, Jamaica 


235d 

» 2 Ceylon - on m Cey- 
lon, on board the Richmond Free "Trader 
25d Aug. 

Stuart, h. p. 53 F. 12th F 
Mackrill, 61 F. Jamaica 2d Sept. 

Lieut. Clarke, 67 F. at Asseer Ghur, ey 
ar. 

M‘Mahon, h. p. 7 G. B. 19th A 


9th 
M. Robinson, h. p. Waller’s Cor. 7th Oct. 
J. Thomson, 65 F. — 14th July 
Vavasour, h. p. 52 F. previously of 64 F. 
23d June 
M‘Carthy, 81 3lst May 
Bell, h. p. 56 F. in Malway, | 
th do, 


Balaguire, h. p. 15th F. 
Willams h. p. 15 
Lennon, h. p. 18 F. 
Tisdall, h. p. 52 F. 
Spear, h. p. 92 F. 


ughes, h. p. 36 F. 6th Mar. 
Murphy, 75 F. at Kornegallee, Ceylon 
ith June 
Taunton, 22 Dr. in Camp at Darwa, Ma- 
dras 19th May 
Isbell, 64 F. at Plymouth 2d Dee, 
Cox, h. p. 83 F. 14th June 
Langson, h. p. 69 F. at Madras 13th Apr, 
Tulloh, | Ceylon R. at Madras 27th May 
Edwards, 50 F. in Fort Augustus, Jamaica 
7th Sept. 
Gordon, 92 F. at Ki 17th do. 
Will, 92 F. Jamaica 8th Oct. 
Logan, 92 F. do. 4th do. 
Harrison, 50 F. at Taulnah, Madras 
19th May . 
MacEwen, (Adjt.) 2d Bn, 1 F. at Walla- 
Madras 3d July 
Stanhope, 50 F. at Seeunderabad, Madras 
21st June 


Harley, 50 F. at Jamaica 8th Oct, 
J. Walker, h, p, York Lt. Inf. 4th Oct. 
Cornets, 2d Lieuts, and Ensigns. 
-Maugher, 73 F. 
Patterson, h. p. 69 F. 
Lumsden, h. p. 85 F. 
Sandys, h. p. 103 F. 
M‘Kenaie, 1 Ceylon Reg. at Kandy, C 
15th June 
olds, 92 F. at Jamaica 9th Oct. 


Nixon, 17 Dr. at Kaira, Bombay 4th June 


Pa Owen, h. p. 6 Dr, G, 
Surg. Thomas, v2 F, UpPark, Jamaica 


Dr Thin, 2 Ceylon Regt. at Ceylon, 27th July 
Commissariat Department. 


4th Sept. 


lon 


Dep. Com. Gen, Young, at Bd Septe 

ical Department. 
ees 15th Nov. 


Dr Eyre, h. p. Phys. at Rome 
Macleod, Fiosp. Assist. Ceylon 25th May 
Grier, o. Jamaica, 25th Sept. 
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Iv. NAVAL 


Promotions. 
Naines. Names. Names. 
Captains. Superannuated Commanders. Richard 
: Hon im. Kel 
Commanders, Hon, Granville D, Ryder ton, | 
Wm. Henry Higgs Charles Madden Francis D, Hastings 
Geo. C, Blake Henry Richmond Surgeon. 
Alex. A. Sandilands Fred. Aug. Wilkinson Robert 
4 Roger Hall Gren (b.) urgeon. | 
James b. William Lowry q 
Caleb E, Tozer Purser.—Wm. Henry Bond. 
Appointments. 
Rear-Admiral, Rob. Lambert, Commander-in-Chief at the Cape of Good Hope. a 
Names. Ships. Names. Ships. 
Captains. Yd Lts. K. Wilson Brazen 
William Shepbeard Brazen G, A. Campbell Dover | 
W. N. Glasscock Carnation Thos, Sullock Spartan fs 
Roger Hall Drake R. G. Atkinson opaze Ie: 
Alex. A. Sandilands Morgiana 4 
Wm. Aug. Montagu Phaeton Masters, 
Ather Stowe Tamar Geo. Dujardine Alban a 
Thos. Brown Vigo Wm. Sidney Blossom i 4 
J. J. H. Lingard Brazen me a 
Lieutenant. Tho. Mantor ‘linker 
Chas. S. Jackson Bann Ja. Pearce 2ygnet 
G. W. C. Courtney Reaver Rich. Hains otterell 
EL. E. Atkinson Brazen Ant. Demayne Kangaroo ie 
G, Jenkin Ditto Dav. Goalen Pelter 
Henry Hire Ditto John Allen Phaeton a 
F. D. Hastings Carnation Jas. Martin Raleigh 1 7a 
Wim. Martin Clinker David Gossman ‘Tribune ie 
Wn. Critchill Confiance Ve 
Jas. N. Jarvis Cygnet Surgeons, o} 
Wm, St. A, St. John Dover Jas. M*Ternan 
wie N.G. Corbett Ditto John Hately 
a Joseph Cammilleri Ditto Wm. Colvin 
tenry King Iphigenia Jas. M‘Beath 
Thos. Woods Ditto Rob. Maleolm 
William Sandom Liffey Chas. Mitchell 
Geo. Spong (act.) Liverpool Wm. M‘Donald 
Henry Richmond Nautilus 
Henry Jellicoe Pandora Assistant Surgeons, 
tu" William. Minchin Pelter Rob. Marshall (2) 
és ©. H. Hutchinson Phaeton Jos. Gay 
Charles P. Yorke Ditto Jos. Steret 
7 : Henry F. Belson Ditto John Gilchrist 
Win. Blight Queen Charlotte |Henrv Marshall 
eh 3 Wm. F. Lapidge Raleigh M. M‘Ennally 
‘ Chas, M. Chapman Redpole John Thomson 
W. W. Eyton Ditto D. M‘Nichol} 
7 C.H, Fremantle (act.) Rochfort Jas. Barnhill 
Thomas Gahan Sapphire Sam. Mackey 
é i Kied. Aug. Wilkinson Sappho Wm. Aikin 
M. Laws Spartan Jas. Low 
George oung Spencer Wm. Aitchison (act.) 
ta HM. W. Hail amar John Buehannan 
7. James S. Hore Ditto Alex. Gilfellan 
i : Wim. Finlaison Tartar Rhod. Kent 
i Henry W. Bishopp Tribune Ja. M‘Alaster 
Arch. M‘Lean Vigo Wm. Barr 
ed | Geo, Welsh (b.) itto Tho. Robertson 
he Robt. L. Baynes Ditto John Henderson 
i Geo. Thos. Gooch Ditto Jas.’ Lawrence 
Bic H.R, Moorsom Ditto John Summers 
Te James Lewis Ditto 
Charles wow Pursers, 
Robt. Shebbeare Robt. Chapman 
J. L. Beckford, F. L, itto H. Bond 
John Curtis 
¥ Marines, James C. Cumming 
Capt. Rob. Clarke Vigo H. Man 
B. H. Lo 
Est Lts.N. Philips Alert 
na W.S. Knapman Favourite Stephen Street 
Chas. Cupples linpregnable 
Thos. Stevens Phaeton Chaplains, 
John M, Pilcher Vigo F. Surridge 
Geo, O'Neil ‘ye R. Bickell 
‘ 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Rept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 
N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, namely, at eight o'clock in the morning, andeight 


o'clock in the evening. The morning observations in the first column are made on the Register Ther- 


A 


mometer. 
1819. Ther, aro. ‘Ther. {Wind-| Weather. 1819. | Ther.| Baro.| Weather. 
| M. 45) 4S. W. |Mild, frost M. 21/28,909]M. 29) |s. W. 
f|mod leven’ Deet7 54 34S thigh tain 
W. |Fair, co M. 25]29.112|M. 88) |Cple. 
E. 42} rain even E. 45) 42 f$lmod Dull, showr. 
high ‘eet even 19{ $3} {Rain & sleet 
M. 40)JE. |Dull, rain M. 43} .999/M. 48) |S, W. [Rain foren. if 
40 thigh even 4 29.1008. 465 hmod "fair att 
E. M. 28} .586)M. 41) W./Frost morn. - 
39f$lmod E. 36] .543/E. 365 }mod ffair day 
M. E, |Mild, sleet 22{ M. 26] .336|M. 37). IN. W.)Mild foren. 
E. a7 mod jeven E. .273/E. 36)|mod fair aft. 
night | 23 32 ¢ Nag’ hail 4 id 
M. 56) E. |p; M. 21) 97)M. iCble. [Keen fros 
| E50 nowground 20} | Ditto, ditto | 
M. Cble. |p; ~§|M. -278}M. 29) |Cble, |Frost foren. 
a 5 Wie iNe . Cble, Frost hea 
35)]5. M, -120/M. 311 1Cble. 
35 50{ 31-1208. 305 |mod ground an 
5|M. 351) {N. W.|Lightni M. 17/28.995|M. 28 }Cble, 
5|M. 31Y|N. W 
SE. 33 §imod Keen frost Quantity of rain, 2.951, 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
a Tne frost which éct in early in winter has continued since our last with unabated vi- a 
. our; the intervals of open weather were few and of short continuance, and the snow ‘ 
ia ay undissolved on the branches of the most lofty trees, from the 22d December to the ii 
 # end of that month. Since the commencement of the present month, the thermometer ' 
ba has frequently fallen 20* below the freezing point, and the consequence has been fatal ae, 
ia to turnips that remained exposed in the field, particularly the red and white varieties. Ca 
ie | The yellow still holds out, and where the Swedish turnip is not cultivated, is the only oe 


variety to be depended on for supplying the stock in the feeding byres, in the ensuing 
months. Few turnips have been stored for winter use. The severity of the present season 
may excite more attention to that department in future... Potatoes have also in many 
instances been too slightly covered, and many are destroyed by the frost, but the extent 
of the loss cannot be ascertained till the frosts are over. Young wheat has hitherto suf- 
fered little, the exceeding dry state of the soil, at and before seed-time, has been favour- 
able to the young plants, but they may yet have to contend with spring frosts, which are 
always the most hurtful to growing wheat. Should the present hard weather continue 
much longer, field labour will get in arrear, but from the forward sate to which plow- 
ing had advanced in the end of autumn, little anxiety is as yet felt on that subject. In 
the feeding byre cattle come on rather slowly, and sheep that feed on turnips have im~ 
proved little for some time past. Prices of grain continue rather low to enable the far- 
mer to pay his rent and other expences, but farms are still in request, and high rents 
_ are always offered. Milch cows bring high prices ; fat cattle are also in demand ; in lean 
 _ stock there is little doing. Sheep have declined a little in price since November, and as 

2 the stock of turnips will soon be consumed, fat cattle will be brought to market at an 
earlier period than was intended. Under a temperature so low as it has been for these 
few weeks past, vegetation has been entirély at a stand.—Jan. 17. 
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CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh, 


Wheat. Oatmeal. 
1819 Oats. | Pease. Potat.}} 1819, 
1820. Boll| Prices. AY. pr. Barley. oaf. |in.peck}} 1820. |/Bls.}Peck. Bls.tPeck, l 
Dec. 22] 9861256 550131 0118 0230116019 01160 186] 9] 7 8 |\Dec. 21 S71 29 76) 
29 722/270 550j50 150186150180) 8 686)1 7 11 
an. 5} 4952605350151 SHITOQZEN5 01861501801 8 9] 7 8 29955) 11 t 
12] 664260 7/1150 8 947 8 11} 550}1 29 68) ‘ f 
i 
Glasgow. 4 
1819 W heat, 240 ibs. Vats, 204 IDs. Barley, 520 Lbs. [) t’se.//Oatmeal)) Flour, 
1820. || Irish. British. |{Foreign.| Scots. |jStir. Mea.}j 140 
Se a. d.s.d.| & di} s s. d. sd. s. 
Dee. 22 37 38 sive 36 0 0916 18 22 || 21 23 O 22 20060 65 8 
29) 56 38 35126 36 18 24g 22 25 [24.0 2719 O 22 11190 200) 60. 65 \ 
Jan. 5136 38 0129 «55/26 36 6} 18 21 25 25 6 V8 O 22 [190200160 65 
12] 36 57 3126 56 6216] 18 24 |} 21 25 [25 6 O 22 65 | 
| 
Haddington. Dalkeith. 
4 e 
ia 1819, Barley. | Oats. | Pease. | Beans. , a 
1820. |Bolls.} Prices. | Av. pr. ley 1820, Per Boll, |PerPek. 
s dadjs. s {s s djs. s.d. s. de s.d.j s. d. 
Dec, 24] 834 | 26 0 33 6 29 8 [17 220/14 18 17 0113 20/15 0 16 1 2 
31] 679 | 23 0 0} 28 7 HIT 220115 18 O12 16 12 160) 27 1501601 1 
Jan. 7) 756123 6 52 0) 29 9 18 0/15 16 0) 12 16OlJan. 351561691 1 r 
731} 23 6 35 0] 50 6 220/15 0115 17 170) O17 1 a 
| ti 
London. 2 
|Wheat. py Oats. Berns. Pease. Flour, 2801b.) Quar, 
1820, | per qr. Rye. Fd &Pol|Potat. || Pigeon. ;Tiek Grey Fine. | 2d. Loaf, a 
Dec. 20} 63 70154 36] 28 38 20 29]28 4% 46154 52 56/46 481155 60/50 55| 
60 72)54 26 356 20 9127 40 44155 46 50}44 46155 55) 11 
Jan. 360 26 36 20 27)26 40 44152 44 48/42 461155 6050 55] 11 p 
60 70 a 26 56 20 27\26 251140 44 [52 | 44 48/42 461/55 55} 
; Liverpool. 4 t} 
1819, Oats. | Barley. | Rye, | Beans,] Pease, 
1820. | 70 Ib. 45 Ib. 60 Ib. | per qr. | per qr. | per qr. Yp, |irish. 1 
Dec. 215 33 7143 6 0] 38 40 | 44 55 | 42 56 48145 45 
28010213 33 7/40 60) 58 40 | 44 55 | 42.56 48/43 45 
Jan. 480102135 33 7140 5 9] 38 40 | 44 55 | 42 56 [146 48/44 46 
18010215 535 740 5 6] 58 40 | 44 55 | 42 56 || 46 46 
it 
All England and Wales. Maritime Districts. 
— 
1819 I. Oatm. 
iszo, | Wht] Rye. /Briey.) Oats.) Beans. Wht. | Rye. | Barley, | Oats. |Beans.|Pease. 
& s do s diss s. s. dlls. dla d d. d.js. d. 
an Dec. 11/66 6] 41 5 137 11125 7] 48 10 56 5 2149 9 
IS}65 0] 42 6 137 125 2] 48 2451 5/26 2164 10/40 3 23 7/45 10)50 11 
256411] 42 0 |36 5/25 48 1150 6126 2164 241 3410193 9145 6 
641) 42 2155 4/46 89 9/25 765 341 3353 7123 O43 10 6 
iid 
say Average Prices of Grain in Scotland for the Four Weeks immediatel y preceding 3 4 
15th December 1819. 
Uatmeal, per boll, 16s, Od.—Bear or Big, 25s, 5d. - 
I 
I 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLontaL PropucE.—Swugars. The demand for Muscovades, which had been 
limited for some weeks, considerably revived last week, and there was more business 
doing than for a length of time preceding. The prices are now below a medium rate, 
and under what the planter can bring them to market. Good brown sugars have been 
taken at 55s. and very low brown at 53s. In the refined market, although there wete 
few purchasers, there is an appearance of a reviving trade. The stock of B. P. Sugar 
is now 13,850 casks more than last year’s at this time, present prices 15s. per cwt. lower 

r Gazette average.—Cotton. The cotton market for these few weeks back has been 
without interest. There was this week a speculator inquiring after Bengals; but no 
sales of American, Brazil, or West India deseriptions have been reported.—Cofee. There 
has been a brisk demand for coffee for this fortnight past, and some public sales have 
gone off readily ; but the prices obtained were very irregular, generally the result of the 
sales were favourable to the coffee market ; and the quantities brought forward were 
very considerable. The ordinary qualities of the Jamaica and the foreign sold the most 
readily; the fine qualities the least so. The stock of W. I. Coffee is now 3336 tons, 
being 1100 less than at this time last year ; present prices 14s. per cwt. lower.—Rum. 
There is a great improvement in the demand for Rum, beth by speculators and also by 


o> _—s export houses, in the anticipation of an extensive spring trade. ‘The purchases reporte 

1] ed are considerable ; the improvement in the prices may be stated about 1d. per gallon, 
? __and, in several instances, parcels purchased a few weeks ago have realized a greater ad- 


' vance. The present stock of Rum is 19,472 puncheons, and price of proofs 2s. 3d. per 
» gall. Stock year same date, 16,750 puncheons, and price of proofs 3s. per gall.— 
4 Tobacco. There has been a fine inquiry after tobacco for the home trade, and prices 


| remain steady.—Oils. The prices of Greenland Oil are higher. Rapeseed Oil is scarce, 
q and some speculative purchases have been made. Linseed Oil is rather lower, but ex- 
_ tensive sales have been made. 


EUROPEAN PropuUCE.—There has been more business doing in 7ullow, and prices 
are improving—Skin tallow, at Liverpool, has brought 59s. Hemp and Flax are still 
without variation; but there have been more inquiries of late after the latter. In 
Brandy there has been little business doing; the new parcels expected shortly at mar- 
ket, and it is supposed the opening price will be 3s. 2d. and 3s. 3d. Geneva is without 
inquiry.— London, January 11. 


q 


+ British Manufactures.—It gives us pleasure to observe that the accounts from Liver- 
a pool, Manchester, Glasgow, and several manufacturing towns in Yorkshire, state that 
| xnimprovement in trade has recently taken place, and that the orders for goods for the 
4 spring trade are considerable. More webs were sent to the country from Glasgow, last 
ag week, than in any week for many months before; and in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
®  — the improvement has been such, that many of the manufacturers have advanced the wa- 


ges of weavers 6d. per cent. on all descriptions of cloth.—January 19. 

Course of Exchange, London, Jan. 14.—Amsterdam, 11 : 19. Ditto, at sight, 
11: 16. Rotterdam, 12 : 0 Antwerp, 12: 1. Hamburgh, 36: 1. Altona, 
36:2. Paris, 3 days sight, 25: —. Bourdeaux, 25: 30. Frankfort on the 
Maine, 151. Madrid, 343. Cadiz, 34}. Gibraltar, 30. Leghorn, 474. Genoa, 44}. 


Lisbon, 52. Oporto, 52. Rio Janeiro, 57. Dublin, 114. Cork, 114. per cent 
Prices of Bullion per oz.—Port gold in coin, L.3: 17: 104. Foreign gold in 


bars, L. 3:17: 104. New doubloons, L.3:15:6. New dollars, L.0:5:0. Silver 
in bars, standard, L.0: 5: 2. 

Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey 20s.—Cork or Dublin 25s. 
— Belfast 25s, to 30s.—Hamburgh 25s. to 30s.—Madeira 20s.—Jamaica 30s. to 35s.— 
* Greenland out and home 33g. 

Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from Dec. 22, 1819, to Jan, 12, 1820. 


Dec. 22. | Dec. 29.) Jan. 5, 4 Jan 12. 
Bank stock, oat 213} 217 220 — 
3 per cent, reduced, to asia 664 67 684 684 
3 per cent. consols, we 673 
33 per cent. do. 743 75 77 
per cent. do. slid 834 834 
Bonds, ..... be 3 2 dis.) 12 dis.) 10 pr) 9 
Exchequer bills, 2d. 7 9dis.| 4 7 dis.| 1 dis. pr.jpr.l 2di 
onsols for acct. Wie 673 684 G94 694 
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90 Register.—Commercial Report. 
a. PRICES CURRENT.—Janvary 8, 1820. 
Leiru. §Grascow. | 
TEA, Bohea,perlb - @ @ —|— 
if Souchong, . |— —_|— 64 8 
Sucar, Musc. cwt. 
re te B. P. Dry Brown, . | 60s. 65 | 54 59 | 54 GO | 56 58 
as eG Mid. Good, & Fine Mid.) 76 85 | 6O 78 | Gl 78 | 60 68 | 
‘ae Fine and very fine, . | 84 96 | — — | 84 88 | 70 84 
Brazil, Brown, | — —|— | 26 34 | 26 28 
Whit, chee | 48 | 40 4 
Refined, Double Loaves, .|130 146 | — om.) — | 12 db)14 
Single ditto, ..... {103 112} — — |102 106 | 96 107 
oh aie Small Lumps, «| 92 98 | — —|104 110 | 90 91 
Large ditto, . -| 92 |— — | 92 98 | 90 92 
Crushed Lumps, . | 48 60 | — — | 49 62 | — 
Mo asses, British,. . .| 30 30 6| 32 — | 28 om 
Ord. good, and fine ord.| 98 110 | — 124/115 130 
Fine and very fine, | — — {147 150 
Dutch, Triage & very ord.) 85 96 | — — | 95 112 | — 
Ord. good, & fine ord. |102 | — — {116 126 | — 
PrMENTO (in Bond), Ib. «| 7 8 | 74 7h 4 
SpinitsJam. Rum160.P.\ 3s 34 —/|211 3 0] 210 31/26 40 
Geneva, - - |3 0 32|— 3 0 
Aqua, .....1{610 72|— —|— —|— 
WINES, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. | 60 64 — | 350 65 
pee Portugal Red, pipe, . | 44 54 | — —|— — | 520 58 0 
Spanish White, butt. . | 34 55 | — — | 300 68 0 | 
Teneriffe, pipe, . . | 30 35 | 
Madeira, . . 60 70 | — — | 40 50 
Loewoopn, Jamaica, ton, .| £7 — 510 515);6 5 6 
Honduras, . . .. —1515 6 0 7 0710/6 610 0 
Campeachy, . 3 7 01710 8 om 
Fostic, Jamaica,.. . 7 8 01710 8 O18 90 4 
1010 0/915 10 10| — —- 
INDIGO, Caraccas finé, lb.| 9s 64 11619 0 9 918 0 8 91100 106 
TIMBER, Amer. Ping, foot,} 1 6 — 
Honduras Mahogany, |1 4 18/1 2 3 8] 12 14/11 #12 
Tar, American, bri... | 16 20 | — 170/210 — 
Rus. Yel. Candle, | 53 54 | 55 56 | 58 —|520 — 
Home melted, ewt. . | 55 a= | amp om | on 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton, | 50 51|— Pag — | 49° q 
Petersburgh Clean, . | 43 4614410 — 
Tae Fiax, Riga Th. & Dr. Ra. | 55 — | 70 72 4 
Dutch, . . | 58 | .. | 70 30 
Mats, Archangel, . | 90 92 | — | 95 
AsnHEs, Petersburgh Pearl, | 3 34) — 
ae a ditto, cwt. | 40 4l | 40 41 | — 40 | 43 45 
Ot, © | 35 38 | 36 
Om, Whale, tun, . . | 33 — | 33 = 
ui ToBacco, Virg. fine, lb. . 9 94) 9 94) 0 6,0 80 7 9 
inferior, 7 814 510 3) ad 
OTTONS, Bowed Georgia, | — 1 21 of 2/1 3 2 
Island, fine, 291/2527\|20 8 
Ps  « ce | om 15 1 6'1 3} ] 4h 1 8 4 
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ALPHADETICAL List of EnoitsH BANKRUPTS, announced in December 1819, 
extracted from the London Gazette. 


Aslat, A. Church Street, Lambeth, victualler 

Brickdale, M. and J. Taunton, bankers 

Bennett, J. Greenfair Field, Derbyshire, cattle- 
dealer 

Rate, J. Himley, Staffordshire, millwright 

Bruce, A. Newcastle-upon- Tyne, merchant 

Barker, J. Warsall, timber merchant 

Bartlett, J. Exeter, merehsnt 

Bewley, W. Manchester, tailor 

Barnett, C. Barlow Mews, Berkeley Square, horse- 
dealer 

Burge, T. Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, carrier 

Bulpim, T. Bridgewater, hop merchant 

Crott, W. P. M. Wandsworth, builder 

Cullen, R. Russia Row, Milk Street, factor 

Crossley, W. Doncaster, joiner 

Carpmeal, W. Halifax, innkeeper 

Carter, J. S., and R. Cornforth, Liverpool, mer- 
chants 

Collins, T. Drury Lane, grocer 

Crew, W. Palace Row, Tottenham Court Road, 

lazier 

E. Battle, Sussex, harness-maker 

Cox, P. Fairford, Gloucestershire, machine maker 

Dixon, E. Lamb’s Conduit Street, haberdasher 

Evans, A. Brinseombe Port, Gloucestershire, 
broad-cloth manufacturer 

Elworthy, J. E. Plymuuth Dock, money scrive- 
ner 

Fariner, J. Ashborne, Derbyshire, grocer 

Fellowes, N. J. Foundling Terrace, Gray’s Inn 
Lane, painter 

Finney, J. Dareey Lever, Laneashire, ecotton-spin- 
ner 

Fletcher, J. Ripley, Derbyshire, dealer 

Fitton, J. Preston, Lancashire, coach-maker 

Green, J. Totnes, publican 

Goodier, J. Knutsford, victualler 

Grocott, J. T. Salford, liquor-merchant 

Grant, J. London, surgeon 

Goggs, H. Docking, Norfolk, grocer 

Hart, J. Loampit Hill, Kent, builder 

Holland, D. Bungay, grocer 

Haddon, J. North Shields, ship-owner 

Hunt, C. Mark Lane, wine-merchant 

Hill, T. S. Ledbury, Herefordshire, surgeon 

Hodge, W. Great Hermitage Street, ship-owner 

— W. and J. Stackhouse, Liverpool, mer- 
ehants 

Holmes, R. Northampton, grocer 

Ilarrison, J. Portsmouth, tavern-keeper 

Hutchinson, J. P. Hull, whitesmith 


Hudson, J. Birchin Lane, merchant 

Jameson, W. York, money-scrivener 

Janeay, J. Liverpool, goldsmith 

Johnson, H. Waldron, Sussex, tanner 

King, J. Portsea, builder 

Kelsal, J. Baguley, Cheshire, corn-dealer 

Knight, J, Coppice Row, Clerkenwell, iron-foun- 
der 

Lettsom, S, F. Cannon Street, tin-plate manufae- 
turer 

Langson, J. Plymouth Dock, victualler 

Lincoln, R. St James’s Street, hatter 

Lees, D. Foul Leach, Lancashire, cotton-spinner 

Manners, J. Leeds, grocer 

Nedby, W. Lamb’s Conduit Street, upholsterer 

Nuttall, J. Manchester, bookseller 

Nield, J. Medge Hill, Yorkshire, clothier 

Noon, T. Shepton, Beauchamp, Somersetshire, 
sail-cloth manufacturer 

Panting, T. Charlotte Street, Pancras, cabinet 
maker 

Polleyn, G. York, linen-draper 

Pitt, R. jun. Hallow, Worcestershire. farmer 

Pavit, W. Codicot, Herefordshire, miller 

Quaife, W. Arundel, innkeeper 

Rutter, F. Altrincham, Cheshire, fell-monger 

Richards, F. Birmingham, chemist 

Reeder, W. R. Strattord Green, victualler 

Suffield, W. Birmingham, printer 

Satterthwaite, T. Liverpool, merchant 

Sutton, G. Lamb’s Conduit Street, silk-mercer 

Smithe, D. Wavertree, Liverpool, saddler 

Smith, W. New Road, St Paneras, builder 

Shaw, A. Lower East Smithfield, victualler 

Stephens, J. Well Street, Oxford Street, boot- 
maker 

pret T. Hanworth, Norfolk, miller 

Stych, J. Bristol, shopkeeper 

Taplin, E. Overton, shopkeeper 

Truman, W. Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer 

Viner, J. Bath, builder 

Wilkinson, W. Norton, Derbyshire, filemaker 

Winstanley, T. Manchester, woollen-draper 

Woodnuff, J. Gun Street, turner 

Wells, G. Hadleigh, Norfolk, clothes salesman 

Willeock, J., and N. Hodges, Manchester, wool- 
len-cord manufacturers 

Wheatley, J. Nottingham, manufacturer 

Wootton, W. Tyer’s Gateway, Bermondsey, tan- 
ner 

Winall, J. and C. Northeote, George Street, 
Tower Hill, ship-agents 


ALPHABETICAL List of Scorcu BANKRUPTCIES and DivipDENDs, announced in 
December 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Baird, A. merchant 

Bell, W. Anderston, Glasgow, manufacturer 

— J. Lancefield, near Glasgow, bleacher 
and dyer 

Campbell, A. Glasgow, wright 

Clark, A, H. Portpatrick, innkeeper 

Fleming and Alexander, Glasgow, merchants 

Gordon, W. Kelso, merchant 

Graham, D. Oban, merehant 

M‘Laurin, R. and Co. Glasgow, merchants 

Martinsons and Somerville, Gilliebank, parish of 
Methven, Perthshire, distillers 

Murray, J. Thurso, merchant and innkeeper 

Nicol, W. Gateside, bleacher 

Penman, A, Glasgow, bookseller 

Robertson, J. Dysart, flax-manufacturer 

Steven, A. Newmills, near Dalkeith, flour-mer- 


ehant 

Stewart, C, and Co. Glasgow, merchants and ma- 
nufacturers 

Sym and Langmuir, Glasgow, corn-merchants and 
spirit ers 


Tassie, J. Pollockshaws, leather-dresser 

Wilson, J. Glasgow, mason and builder 

Young, D. Calion of Glasgow, wright 

Young, T. Irvine, wood-merchant and ship- 
owner 


DIVIDENDS. 


Baird, T. Glasgow, manufacturer; by J. M‘Ga- 
vin, accountant there, 14th Jan. 

Crawford, J.and Co. Port-Glasgow, Crawford and 
Co. Newfoundland, andJ. T. Crawford and 
Co. Lisbon ; by W. Bennett, insuranee-broker, 
Glasgow, Ist February. 

M‘Millan, W. arid T. Castle-Douglas, merchant; 
by J. Lidderdale, writer there, 20th Jan. 

M'‘Morran, R. jun. and Co. Garthen Mill, near 
Balfron, woollen-manufacturers and cotton- 
spinners; by D. Kennedy, accountant, Glas- 

ow, 7th Fe 

Oughterson, A. and Co. Grecnock, merehants ; by 
W. Leitch, merchant, Glasgow, 9th Jan. 

Saunders and Mellis, Aberdeen, merchants; by 
A. Cheyne, merchant there, 27th Jan, 


THE LATE EARL OF EGLINTON. 


Diep at Eglinton Castle, on Tuesday 
evening the 14th December, the Right 


Honourable the Earl of Retiwrow, after 
a painful illness, which he bore with a forti- 
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92 
tude and magnanimity which few could 


have evinced under similar circumstances. 
Though the pain of the distemper which 
carried him off was often oppressive and 
severe, yet it was never allowed to form 
any material interruption to the exercise of 
his public duty; which he continued to 
discharge till within a very short time of 
his death, with a firmness and alacrity equal 
to what he discovered during the most vi- 
' gorous period of his public life. A lead- 
quality in his Lordship's character was, 
resolute firmness to any purpose he had 
once formed. He was not apt to enter into 
any enterprise without due deliberation, 
nor was he inattentive, in forming his plan, 
to the counsel and suggestions of others ; 
but having once made up his mind, with 
respect to any measure, he persevered in 
executing it with ardour and determination, 
in opposition to difficulties, and unpromi- 
sing appearances, which: would have damp- 
ed or subdued less resolute spirits. Im- 
ressed with a high idea of the importance 
of his official character, he was no less keen- 
ly jealous in supporting the dignity of it, 
han conscientious in discharging its duties ; 
and instances have occurred, in which he 
has asserted and carried points, which he 
knew to be right, with manliness and de- 
cision, even in the face of those who were 
‘greatly his superiors in civil authority. 
With respect to his munificence and liber- 
ality, it is not enough to say that they 
were such as became his character as a no- 
bleman and Lord Lieutenant. They were 
shown by him to an extent and with an ease 
and dignity which few have discovered in 
similar stations. He was ever forward in 
patronizing and aiding all undertakings 
conpected with the business or improve- 
ment of the county; and his contributions 
in behalf of charitable institutions were 
uniformly liberal and readily bestowed ; 
while his patronage of them, when convin- 
ced of their propriety, was never withheld 
when solicited. His charity to the poor at 
all times was exemplary, but particularly 
in seasons of public distress ; and his ser- 
vants and domestics will long have occasion 
te lament his loss, as a generous and kind 
master. For hospitality he was pre-emi- 
nently distinguished. Easy of access, his 
house was always open to all who chose 
to visit him, from motives of friendship, 
business, or respect ; every attention was 
puid to the comfort of his guests ; and they 
were often at a loss whether to admire 
most the splendour and elegance with which 
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they were entertained, or the ease and affa. 
bility with which they were treated. His 
Lordship’s natural and acquired accom. 
plishments were considerable. His taste 
for the fine arts, of which he was always a 
ready patron, was highly refined; and in 
some of them he was himself a proficient. 
It is said that he used sometimes to express 
a regret to his private friends, that his eda. 
cation had been neglected in youth ; but 
no indications of this could readily be dis. 
covered either in conversation or in busi. 
ness. His letters showed an ease 'and ac. 
curacy of expression, and at the same time 
a clearness of perception and comprehen. 
siveness of ideas, which did him great cre. 
dit. A great part of his time was devoted to 
public business, in which he seemed to take 
a pleasure, and in epistolary correspondence 
no man could be more effective. And it 
deserves to be mentioned to his Lordship’s 
praise, in these times, when so many of 
our nobility and gentry forsake their native 
country, that he spent almost the whole of 
his time in the county over which he pre- 
sided, watching over its interests, and 
spending the revenues of his large estates 
in doing good to those around him. His 
Lordship died a few days after he had com- 
pleted his eightieth year. When he suc- 
ceeded to his titles and estates of the Earl- 
dom of Eglinton, he was in a very infirm 
state of health ; but by attention to a cer- 
tain regimen, which he adopted and ad- 
hered to with a degree of firmness highly 
characteristic of .his decision, he so far re- 
ctuited his constitution, as to attain the age 
at which comparatively few arrive. He 
was the son of Alexander Montgomerie of 
Coilsticld, Esq. by Lilias, daughter of Sir 
Robert Montgomerie of Skelmorlie, and 
was born in 1739. He succeeded his cou- 
sin in 1796, and married Eleanora, daugh- 
ter of John Hamilton of Bourtreehill, who 
died 1817. His son, the Jate Lord Mont- 
gomerie, who died in 1814, married, in 
1802, Lady Mary Montgomerie, eldest 
daughter of the former Lord Eglinton, and 
left two sons, Hugn, who died 1817, and 
Archibald, the heir to the titles and estates © 
of Eglinton, a very promising boy, of se- 
ven years of age. In addition to the titles 
already mentioned, his Lordship bore those 
of Lord Montgomerie and, Kilwinning ; he 
was created a British Peer in 1806, by the 
title of Baron Ardrossan; he was one of 
the State Councillors of the Prince of Wales; 
he was a Knight of the order of the This- 
tle, and Heritable Sheriff of Renfrewshire. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


Oct. 23. At Rome, Lady Kensingto 
of a son. 


of a daughter. 


Nov. 8. At Cork, Lady Audley, ofa son. 
23. At Bemersyde House, Mrs Clarke, 
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96. At Haughton, Mrs Farquharson of 
Haughton, of a son. 

27. At London, the Lady of Henry 
Brougham, Esq. of Brougham, M. P. of a 
daughter. 

28. At Edinburgh, Mrs Miller of Glen- 
lee, of a son. 

29, At Wellshot, the Lady of Captain 
Wm. Stirling, of a son. 

30. At Carfin, Mrs Gordon, of Harper- 
field, of a son. 

Dec. 1. At Boulogne, the Lady of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Maclachlan, of a son. 

2, At the Hague, the Countess of Ath- 
lone, of a daughter. 

3. The Lady of William Way, Esq. of 
Drummelzier, of a son and heir. 

4, At Aberdeen, the lady of Liecut.- 
Col. Clerk, of a son. 

6. At Musselburgh, the Lady of Major 
Dons, of a son. 

& At Stranraer, the Lady of Major- 
General M‘Nair, C. B. of a son. 

— At Muncaster Castle, Lady Lindsay, 
of a son. 

1l. At Edinburgh Castle, the Lady of 
Captain Cargill, of the 74th regiment, of a 
daughter. 

12. At Ilford, Essex, the Lady of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Allan, of a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Laing Meason 
of Lindertis, of a son. 

13. At Balbegno Castle, the Lady of 
Captain Ramsay, of a daughter. 

— At Dunsinane, the Lady of J. M. 
Nairne, Esq. of a danghter. 

15. Mrs James Campbell, Northum- 
berland Street, of a daughter. 

16. At Edinburgh, Mrs Waugh, Minto 
Street, Newington, of a son. 

19. At Merchiston Castle, near Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Fordyee of Ayton, of a son. 

21. In Great Russel Street, Bloomsbury, 
the Lady of James Loch, Esq. of a son. 

— AtGreenock, Mrs Turner of Kilbuie, 
of a son. 

23. Lady Mackenzie of Coul, of a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Hagart of Ban- 
taskine, of a daughter. 

25. The Lady of Wm. Stothert, Esq. 
of Cargen, of a son. 

26. Mrs Colonel Munro, George’s Square, 
Edinburgh, of a son. 

28. At the King’s Stables, Grassmarket, 
Edinburgh, Ann Comrie, upwards of 50 
years of age, and one of the out-patients of 
Dr Thatcher’s Dispensary, and wife of 
Mr Malloch, shoemaker, was safely deli- 
— born son, being her first 


MARRIAGES. 

July 20. At Madras, Peter Cleghorn, 
Esq. barrister at law, to Miss Isabella Al- 
lan, daughter of the late Thomas Allan, 
merchant in Leith. 


Oct, 30. At St Petersburgh, Le Comte 
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Gustave Magnus 1)’Armfelt, Colonel, Aide- 
de-Camp to his Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia, Knight of the Russian Orders of 
St Anne, &c. to Louisa Cuthbert, daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Brooke, Esq 

Nov. 11. at Pulmore, near Aberdeen, 
the Rev. Robert Doig, one of the ministers 
of Aberdeen, to Miss Dingwall, daughter 
of the late Mr Alex. Dingwall, merchant, 
Aberdeen. 

17. At Hackney, Robert Hogg, Esq. of 
the East India Company’s service, to Catha- 
rine, daughter of Wm. North, Esq. Leven 
Hall, Garth, Yorkshire 

22. At Cathrine Bank, M. John Hun. 
ter, merchant, Edinburgh, to Miss Mar. 
garet Sawyers, daughter of the late Mr 
Alexander Sawyers, accountant in Glas. 
gow. 

— At Glasgow, Mr W. T. Nimmo, 
Royal Rank, to Miss Fliza Stewart, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr George Stewart, mer- 
chant, Jamaica. 

25. At Babington, Warwickshire, Arch. 
Christie, Esq. eldest son of Rear-Admiral 
Christie, of Baberton, county of Mid. 
Lothian, to Sarah, eldest daughter of the 
late Dr Wilner. 

30. At Burntisland, Alexander Purves, 
Esq. to Miss Campbell, eldest daughter of 
the late James Campbell, Esq. 

— At Springfield, Arbroath, Captain 
Scott of Newton, to Mrs Rolland of Auch- 
mithie. 

— At St George's, Hanover Square, 
London, Captain Peter Macdougall, of the 
57th regiment, to Miss Jane Macdonald of 
Albemarle Street. 

Dec. 2. At St Peter’s Church, Dublin, 
Charles Drury, Esq. of the 3d regiment of 
dragoon guards, to Klizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of Lieut.-Col. Hart, Inspecting Field 
Officer, centre district. 

5. At Forfar, David Scrymgeour, Esq. 
writer there, to Miss Margaret Sturrock, 
Forfar. 

6. At Glasgow, John Barbour, Esq. 
Lochwinnoch, to Mary, youngest daugh- 
ter of Robert Arthur, Esq. of Gavlemoss. 

— At Gosport, Lieut. W. C. Clark, 
Rifle Brigade, to Mary Gavin, fourth 
daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maclean. 

11. At Laurencekirk, Mr Charles Car- 
negie, Marykirk, to Ann, daughter of Mr 
Robert Lindsay, late of Straitbraes. 

15. At Leith, James Andrew, Esq. of 
Craigend, to Miss Hutton, daughter of 
William Hutton, 

16. Captain David Campbell, of his 
Majesty’s late 96th regiment, to 
youngest daughter of the late Alex. Pol. 

k of Whitehall, Esq. 

— At Glasgow, Major M‘Gregor, of the 
58th regiment, to Miss Spens Stuart Col- 
lier, daughter of Robert Collier, Esq. Bar- 
rack Master of Glasgow. 
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17. In &t Paul's Chapel, Edinburgh, 
Colonel Farquharson, to Rebecca, fourth 
daughter of the late Sir George Colquhoun 
of Tillycolquhoun, Bart. 

18. William Wrixon Becher, Fsq. a 
gentleman of considerable property, and 
representative for Mallow in Parliament, 
to Miss O'Neill. The ceremony was per- 
formed at Kilfane church, by the Hon. and 
Rey. the Dean of Ossory. 

— At Senwick, near Kirkcudbright, 
Major-General Riall, Governor of Granada, 
to Miss Eliza, eldest daughter of the late 
James Scarlett, Esq. jun. of Peru, in the 
Island of Jamaica. 

20. At Glasgow, Mr John M. K. Ward- 
rop, merchant, to Jane, daughter of the 
late Adam Lightbody, Esq. of Hurlet. 

22. At Fdinburgh, Mr John Paterson, 
agent for the Leith Bank, D keith, to 
Mary, eldest daugliter of Mr Richard Lees, 
Galashiels. 

23. At Bellwood, Andrew Forbes Ram- 
say, Esq. surgeon in the Hon. East India 
Company's service, Bengal Establishment, 
to Isabella, fourth daughter of the late 
John Young, Esq. of Bellwood. 

Lately. — At Laurieston Place, Edin- 
burgh, William Gordon, Esq. ot Evie, to 
Miss Christiana, daughter ot Mr George 
Murray, merchant. 

— At Pickering, J. Nicolson, yeoman, 
of Pickering Marshes, after a series of 
years courtship, to his housekeeper, Miss 
E. Wilson; the bridegroom being up- 
wards of 80 years of age, and the bride 
20. 


DEATHS. 

April 16. At Calcutta, James Wade, 
Esq. 

May. At Sagur, East Indies, William 
Paterson, 30th Bengal native infantry, eld- 
est son of the late William Paterson, Esq. 
of Brachead of Kilmarnock. 

June. At London, aged 36 years, Robert, 
only son of the late James Keltic, Esq. 
Royal Navy. 

11. At Corntallam, Colonel Charles 
Trotter, commanding Palamcottah, and the 
district of Tinnevelly, aged 54 years. 

Sept. 24. At Kingston, Jamaica, Major 
Ferner, 92d regiment. 

Oct. 11. Near Three Rivers, Canada, 
John Campbell, Esq. late of Auchinwillin. 

23. Of a fever, at Gibsonport, on the 
Mississippi, Mr Simon Fraser, son of the 
late Alexander Fraser, Esq. Sheriff-clerk of 
Haddingtonshire. 

Now. 5. At Inverfolla, Appin, Donald 
Macintyre, aged 101. 
that parish, and, the greater part’ of his life, 
rented a farm under Sir John Campbell of 
Ardnamurchan, Bart. He was the last of 
the followers of Prince Charles in that dis- 
trict, to whose interests he was ardently de- 
voted, so much so, that amidst the infirmi- 
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ties of old age, he seemed ‘ strong with the 
vigour of youth,” at the mention of his fa. 
vourite’s name, and the remembrance of 
his misfortunes. 

11. At Ruchill, Mrs Maclean, wife of 
Hugh Maclean, Esq. younger of Coll. 

12. At his lodgings in Lambeth, London, 
Angus Macdonald, Esq. late Paymaster of 
the rifle brigade. 

14. At West Bendochy, Perthshire, at an 
advanced age, George Playfair, Esq. of 
Galry. 

i At Kirkaldy, Miss Janet Millar, 
youngest daughter of the late Henry Mil. 
lar, Esq. surgeon. 

18. At No. 10, Broughton Street, Edin- 
burgh, James, eldest son of Dr John Camp- 
bell. 

19. At Edinburgh, Robert, fourth son ot 
the late Robert Kay of Harlaw, Berwick. 
shire, aged 19. 

— At his house, near Ayr, Capt. Hugh 
Fergusson, late Barrackmaster, Ayr. 

— At Rineten, Capt. John Macdonald, 
of Gardensdale. 

— At Montrose, after a short illness, 
Miss Margaret Chaplin, daughter of the late 
Rey. Mr Chaplin of Kinnell. 

22. At Shawfield Bank, William Dal- 
gleish, Esq. , 

23. In Paris, Quintin Craufurd, Esq. a 
gentleman no less known for the various 
excellent publications with which he has en- 
riched the literary world, than for the ex- 
tensive political knowledge, acquired from 
a long residence in the different Courts of 
Europe. His house has been for many 
years past the daily resort of the most dis- 
tinguished characters of every nation, and 
the noble hospitality which he there exerci- 
sed will be long remembered by a large 
circle of acquaintances. 

24. At Lower, Patrick Carnegy, Esq. of 
Lower. 

~— At Aberdeen, James Johnston, Esq. 
late of Woodhill. 

27. At Edinburgh, Miss Marion Russell, 
daughter of the late David Russell, Esq. of 
Woodside, merchant in Glasgow. =. 

28. At his house, Heriot Hill, Alexander 
Kinnear, Esq. banker in Edinburgh. | 

— At Lausanne, Mrs Col. Gerard, of 
Rochsoles. 

-— Atthe manse of Latheron, in the 
county of Caithness, the Rev. Robert Gun, 
tinister of that parish. 

29. At Eaglesham, Mr James Howie, of 
Nether Malletsheugh, in the 85th year of 
his age. 

— At Annan, George Richardson, Esq. 
late Provost of that burgh, aged 79 years. 

Dec. 1. At Holmes, Mungo Fairlie, Esq. 
of Holmes, one of his Majesty’s Deputy 
Lieutenants and Justices of the Peace for 
the county of Ayr. 

— At Manley, Devonshire, Henry Man- 
ley, Esq. of Manley. 
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Dec. 1. At Whitehaven, Sarah Scott, 
aged 100 years.—Her husband died about 
two years ago, at the age of 105. 

2. Aged 67, Matthew Robinson, sexton 
of the parish of Foston, Yorkshire ; being 
found extended lifeless in a grave, which he 
had commenced digging in perfect health. 

— AtKetten Hall, James Hay, Esq. 
of Linplum. 
£4 — At Montrose, Mr David Christison, 
cs in the 68th year of his age. 

3. At Tenby, in South Wales, William 
Hamilton, Esq. 

4. Suddenly, the Rev. William Elder, of 
the Associate congregation of Newtown, in 
the 62d year of his age, and 37th of his 
ministry. On the Sabbath preceding he as- 
sisted in dispensing the Lord’s Supper to a 

congregation in the neighbourhood ; on the 

‘ ‘Thursday he preached at a district meeting 
9 of the Bible Society in his own congrega- 
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ed a profound and universal feeling of re- 
gret throughout the whole circle of his ac- 
quaintances and friends. His abilities and 
attainments were of no ordinary cast. His 
eloquence in the pulpit, and his sagacity 
as an ecclesiastical lawyer, were generally 
acknowledged, but, from the unobtrusive 
character of the man, the vastness of his 
genius, and variety of his acquirements, 4 
were known and appretiated only by a 
few private and literary friends. When, 
in the hours of retirement, he unfolded 
to them the ample stores of his mind, 
his conversation was indeed a treat, rich " 
in varied and delightful instruction. In 4 
theology especially, the Doctor was deep- ° 
ly skilled. It was a maxim of his, that ‘ 
every man should unceasingly labour . 
to become an adept in his particular 
profession, and in practice he complete. 
ly exemplified that maxim. He was in- 4 


tion; and on the morning of the Saturday, 
while at breakfast, he instantly expired. 

G. At Aberdeen, Peter Gordon, Esq. of 
Abergeldie, aged 68. 

8. At Peterhead, Mrs Harlaw, wife of 
John Harlaw, Esq. aged 71. 

9. At Newabbey manse, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Wright, in the 88th year of his age, 
and 51st of his ministry. 

— At Bath, Jas. Ker of Blackshiels, Esq. 

10. In the 65th year of his age, Mr John 
Buchanan, late merchant, Glasgow. 

— AtChorley, Lancashire, Mrs Mar- 
garet Sigston, wife of Iugo Arnot, Esq. of 

Balcormo, 

11. At Acton House, Middlesex, John 
Dalzell Douglas, youngest son of Henry 
Alexander Douglas, Esq. 

12. At Glasgow, Miss Janet Patoun, 
aged 88 years, daughter of the late Rev. 
Mr Patoun, Renfrew. 

13. At Dundee, John Guild, Esq. in the 
77th year of his age, late Provost ef that 
burgh,!much and justly regretted. / 

— At No. 1, Great King Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mr William Pringle, Assistant 
Surgeon R. N. only son of Mr S. Pringle, 
builder. 

14. At Edinburgh, aged 30, Mr Wil- 
liam Brydon, writer. 

15. At Edinburgh, Dr Danicl Ruther- 
ford, Professor of Botarly in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

— At Dumfries, William Heron, Esq. 
of Duncow, much respected. 

_— At Bath, aed 90, Mrs Cradock, re- 
lict of Dr Cradock, late Archhishop of 
Dublin, and mother of Lord Howden. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Shear- 
er, builder, aged 37. 

— At Kinsale, at an advanced age, 
Lady Kinsale. 

16. At the manse of Lochgoilhead, of ty- 
phus fever, the Reverend Dr M‘Dougall, 
minister of that parish, in the 63d year of 
his age, and 36th of his ministry. The 
death of this accomplished man has excit- 


timately acquainted with the history of 
the church, and of the various sects, and 
schisms, and tenets, that prevailed within 
its pale, in ancient and modern times. 
His views of Christian truth, however, were 
not taken from the doctrines of that sys- 
tem, or the dogmas of this polemic, but 
were chiefly formed on a critical examina- 
tion, and a careful comparison of the sacred 
text. And though these views were quite 
at variance with the fume and fury of the 
popular theology of the present day, they 
perfectly harmonised with the tone, and 
temper, and doctrine of the gospel, as ex. 
hibited in the gospel itself. The friend 
who bears this feeble testimony to the me- 
rits of the departed would have a melancho. 
ly pleasure in expatiating on the many es- 
timable traits of his private character, but 
being necessarily limited in an article of 
this kind, he must conclude by declaring, 
in a single sentence, that the death of this 
able and excellent man has deprived the 

r of a humane benefactor, his vicinity 
of a kind and social neighbour, his rela- 
tives of an attentive and affectionate friend, 
and his professional brethren of a faithful 
counsellor and enlightened guide ! 

16. At his house, 118, Prince’s Street, 


“Edinburgh, Robert Fullarton, Esq. 


— At Spoutwells, James Buchan, Esq. 
late of Huntingtower. 

17. At his house in Hill Street, Berkeley 
Square, London, the Hon. Charles Finch. 

— At his house, 14, Hart Street, Edin- 
burgh, James Stewart, Esq. late of the is- 
land of Grenada. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Black, wri- 
ter, (late rector of the Fortrose Academy,) 
much and justly regretted. 

— Near Manchester, Miss Catherine 
Mitchell, youngest daughter of the late 
James Mitchell, Esq. of Montrose. 

18. At Edinburgh, Miss Christian Ru- 
therford, youngest daughter of the deceased 
Dr John Rutherford, Professor of Materia 
Medica in the University of Edinburgh, 
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19. At St Andrew's, the Rev. Principal 
Hill. 

20. At lis house, Laurieston Place, Edin- 
burgh, Mr John Martin, of the Chancery 
Office, Edinburgh. 

— At Kilbarchan, after a short illness, 
Agnes Anderson, wife of Mr James Semple, 
mertehant there. 

22. At her house in Forth Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Anne Dalzel, widow of the 
late Andrew Dalzel, Fsq. Professor of 
Geeck ip the University of Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Alice Plender- 
leath, relict of the late James Grant, Esq. 
merchant in Edinburgh. 

24. At her house in George's Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Ann Rutherford, widow of the 
late Walter Scott, Esq. writer to the signet. 

Lately, in the Friar’s Vennel, Dumfries, 
aged 75, Bridget Constable, wife of Deacon 
Johnston, blacksmith, who is left, at the 
age of 87, to lament the loss of a partner, 
to whom he had been united in marri 
and cordial affection for no less than fifty- 
four years and a half. 

— At Ringwood, Mr Christopher Cobb, 
~ one hundred and two years, who liv- 

in the reign of three kings ; he was ma- 


ny years @ merchant in the Newfoundland 


— At Chacewater, Elizabeth, the daugh- 
ter of Joseph Ralph. Though she had 
reached her 2)st year, her height was only 
two feet ten inches; she was not at all de- 
formed, but rather well proportioned. Du- 
ring her life she was never known to laugh, 
or cry, or utter any sound whatever, tho 
it was evident she both saw and heard; 
her weight never exceeded twenty pounds. 

— At High Wycomb, Bucks, aged 89, 
Mr Matthew Bates, one of the oldest and 
most eclebrated horticulturists in the king- 

— At her house in Castle Street, Mrs 
Mure, widow of the late William Mure, 
Esq. of Caldwell, one of the Barons of his 
Majesty’s Exchequer in Scotland. 

— In India, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry 
Odell, of the 25th light dragoons. 

— At Crail, in the prime of life, Wil- 
liam Macdonald Fowler, Esq. writer in 
Edinburgh. 

— At her seat, Charlton House, near 
ey aged 82, the Countess of Suf- 

~~ At her brother's house, near Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, Miss Mary Watt, 
many years a resident in Glasgow, and 
sister to Dr James Watt 

— Aged 68, John Bowles, Esq. He 
was the first who entered the field in order 
to combat the principles and sophistry of 
Tom Paine. 

— At Saint Helena, by the of 
a blood-vessel, Mr Valentine Joseph Mun- 
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den, of the Hon. East India Company's 
service, son of Mr Munden, of Drury. 
Lane Theatre. 
At Horsley, Gloucestershire, John Shep- 
Esq, He has left L. 400 to the 
loucester Infirmary, and L. 1000 3 per 
cent. Consols to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

At Lanark, in the 79th year of his age, 
Mr James Hamilton, late farmer at Jerris- 
wood. 

At Brussels, at an advanced age, Lord 
Edward Bentinck, brother to the late and 
uncle to the present Duke of Portland. 

At his house, the Stirling Castle, in the 
parish of Trelawney, island of Jamaica, 
aged 62, William Sawyers, Esq. 

Lieut. James Coons late of Tintern, 
in the county of Wextord, Aid-de-Camp 
to Gen. M‘Gregor. The gallant exploit 


of this young officer, im defending and 


saving his general, when rised at Por- 
tobello, is fresh in the recollection of the 
publie. Upon that occasion he was singly 
opposed to three Spanish officers, whom 

ew at the bed-chamber door of M‘Gregor, 
who had thus an opportunity to leap out 
of the window, and effect his escape by 
swimming to the Hero, which lay at a 
short distance from the shore-——Lieut. Col- 
clough followed, but in the descent from 
the window he sprained his ancle. He 
had previously received a severe wound in 
the hand, in the encounter with the Spanish 
officers. Lieut. Colclough suffered much 
from his wound and sprain ; about a fort- 
night after he was seized with the yellow 
fever, of which he died in tendays. Lieut. 
C. was in his 20th year. He sailed last 
Christmas from the Thames, with General 
M‘Gregor, in the Spanish patriotic ser- 
vice. 

Within a few hours of each other, Mr 
John Green, of Bromyard, in Hertford. 
shire, and Elizabeth, his wife, Their 
united ages amount to 160 years.——They 
had been married 59 years, and had 22 
children in less than 19 years. 

At Godalming, Nicholas Loftus, Esq. 
formerly Lieutenant-Colonel of the 4th re- 
=— of dragoon guards, in the 80th year 

is 

At London, a few weeks after his return 
from India, Robert Stewart, Esq. of the 
Honourable East India Company’s medical 
service, third son of the late Robert Stewart, 
Ksq- of Ballechin. 

At Paris, Mrs B. Wailis, the wife of 
Lieutenant-General Bayley Wallis, and 

At Paris, suddenly. J 
late of the 2ist iting 

_On his estate, Mount Pleasant, Domi- 
nica, John Lowndes, Esq. aged 64, Sur- 
veyor-General] of the island. dln 


Printed by George Ramsay and Company, Edinburgh. 
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